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FOREWORD. 


The work!i with which our standard literary historic^ of 
Sanskrit literature deal are almoat eiajlusively confined to 
Bfahmanic texts, Weber, Barth and Hopldns and after 
them even Barnett and Keath have scarcely assigned its due 
place in the history of Sanskrit literature to the contribution 
made by the Buddhist authors. The' brilliant and outstanding 
exception in English is still the Rcnaiss^ice chapter of India t 
What ran it teach ut by Max Muller, That there was a vast 
literature embodied b Sanskrit by Baddliist thinkers is 
attested even by the aparce references in classical Sanskrit to 
them and by an occasional find of a Buddhist work In a Jain 
hiandara. The late Dr, Peterson Came upon the A^rava&iinitdiha 
in a Jain library, and the various papers read before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society by Tetang ond 
Professor K. B, Pathak demonstrate the deposits of Buddhist 
works in extensive quotationsi if not b entire texts, to be 
(bund in the libraries of the Jainas of Ivanam. The Mahavyut- 
patti in one place fp. 51) mentions thirty-eight famous writers, 
the names even of some of whom have grown strange fo us, 
Tlie works of others have perished and there are hardly any, 
of the lives and complete literary remains ot whom we have 
positive knowledge. For a search of Sanskrit Buddhistic texts 
in Jain libraries the public may look up to enlightened Join 
religious preceptors like the Jainacharya Vijayadliarmasuri 
who combines ancient traditional practices,—the Jain saint 
did ail his joumies to Benares, Calcutta and other sacred places 
in Northern India on foot from Surat,—witli a broad religious 
outlook and a Western method of organised research. 

Thus there is a gap in our knowledge of Sanskrit 
literature which this book is intended to supply, 1 have 








XI 


entirely dcpendeti upon Wintemitz in the first thirteen 
chapters, h waa my intention to bring u[vtCM3ate the work 
which a.pfs&red originBlly in 1910 j but commercial Bombay 
has evinced smail care for literary research and the best of 
its Ubraries are yet innocent of the learned series like 
the SBA. SWA. and not to menticM 

a host of other continenu! periodicals^ without which 
it is impossible to continue VVinternita^s laborious history,. 
WinternitiE is by no means a new name to English readers* 
He prepared for Max Muller die voluminous bdex to the 
forty-nine volumes of h\^ Sarr^d <if Eoi/* 1 haw 

endeavoured to embody all his valuable notes and cite all the 
authorities which be has most itidustriously collected \ but 
it is possible that some may liave been left out since the 
chapters were first prepared for the literary columns of the 
CAroaidi wliioh had naturally to He kept free from 
learned m^rloading* 

Next after Winternitz the reader tviII have to fcel graiefol 
to M. Sylvain Uvi^ of the College Ue France, of s^me cf 
whose ohflrming studies I have attempted to produce a faint 
reflex. The ^^Constitution of the Buddhist canon/' was 
turned by me into Erigliali for the as Jioort 

as 1 received a copy of it from the distinguished savant. It 
created a mild sensatUKi in the Asiatic seat of Pali leuming 
where my effc«is at the appreciation of Buddhism as 
incorporated in Sanskrit literature were combated with a fury 
familiar to those who have a practical acquaintance witli 
itdium The romance of SuiraianA^Fii is a brilliant 

essay of Sylvain Levi’'s for the accidental defects in which 
the responsibility must he home by myself, 'fhe Appendix 
(ni) on the Pali canon gives a foretaste of the splendid 
pages of Winternitz which 1 hope it will not take me 
long to bring out in English* As a supplement to the history 






I have added aa Appendix iV the welght>^ csontribation to the 
BuddhiJC dra™ by WmtemiLz (VOj/l91fl, p. 38). 
these chaptera vn\\ more or less appeal to the specialist^ 
Appcndiic V on the “Treasures of ancient litetaiures by 
Ludera will interest any one susoepdble to the knportance of 
the revival and resuscitation of a dead past and, in some cases, 
of a past neither the existence nor the death of which was 
suspected^ It was prepared in the first instance fix one of 
Mrs. Besant's literary periodicals. The number of works 
which have been brought again to unanticipated light from 
Central Asia includes not only Sanskrit and Buddhist texts, 
but Iranian and especially Pahlavi documents of prime value^ 
The Appendix (VII) oo the sources of the /jivyutsJtiM i-S 
inserted as a proof oI the great icnportance of Cliinesc for 
Sanskrit Buddhism. The contribution by td. Huber 
(Appendix VlII) is bcl5c\Td to be his last. The death at the 
early age of thirty-fit."e of this French genius is a loss not only 
10 Buddhist scholarship in its difficult ramifications of Chinese 
Tibetan, Sanskrit and Pali but to that exceedingly rare 
branch of learning which links Mahayana Buddhism to Persia 
through the intermediary of Tibet. (Melaug&s, SyJvain Levi^ 
SP5). As the literary activittes erf the Buddhists have 
perhaps not beerx fully represented in the work of ^\^^temitK 
id respect of grammari texicc^^phy^Aniara was most 
probably a Buddhist,—astronomy and medicine^ 1 have inseitied 
the condensed remarks of j * Jolly on medJcaJ science of the 
Buddhists frmn the Grum/rui- Much concise information in 
English on Vasuhandhu has been supplied by Sylvain 
and the Japanese scholars in the ^rarious articles in the 
iff tWii AV^iir ; but I hope the few pages 

from Bumouf will fioi be held antiquated (Appendix Xf. 
Tlie i yaH_ya may yet possibly attract the 

leisure and the attention of an Indiaii lover of Learning tn 
position to have it edited. References to Buddhism in 
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Brahmsnical and ]aina writifigs (Appendix XI) and 
Appendix XIl represent a portion of the notes made by me 
for a Sanskrit Buddbisi literary record which must bo 
effiiced in the presence of WintemiU's work. My 
thanks are due lo all the editors of the periodicals in whose 
journals the chapters in this collection appeared in the first 
instance. 

Some inconsistencies m the matter of spelling have to be 
explained. They relate generally to the , ^-sound and the 
j^t-sound. The consensus ot Orientalists is tnedined to assign 
to the English t the phonetic value of i-A to church- Howeverj 
old associates likcPanchatantra wiiI*no doubt long appear in 
their time-honoured shape. There is much to be said in 
favour of the exclusive phonetic value of c especially as it 
ne^ier now represents the ^s-sound. Various devices have 
been adopted to do away with the and at the same time to 
represent^. Here the general agreement of scholars is less 
pronounced. 1 do ivot think many, if any, scholars will agitse 
with me in my insistence on avoiding Sarvasuvadiw and 
Chandragomiw which are to me alien irnportations such 
as at least Indian SansUritists ^ould unhesitatingly rtgect. 
If we speak of our fricad Trivedi there is no reason why we 
should adopt the European exotic Vajurvediw. 1 adhere to 
Mula Sarvastlvadi. 

1 have to thank the Commercial Press, Bombay, for 
promptness and care and to deprecate in advance a certain 
amount of overlapping of material due lo my having bad to 
deal with several authors working on the identical themes. 
My own notes are indicated by N. at the end of each. 

The Author. 

Sumhiy, 19J9- 




LETERAUY HJSTORY OF BUDDHISM. 


HuddhiHm in India and U all hut dead in India ; 

but the of Uie early HuJdhist 

Introcfuiztciry imssionariea spread the faith far beyond 
the boundaries of its native land. There is 
no lack of authentic histories of buddhism but up to now no 
svHictnaih:- historj^ of the Buddhist iiterature in Sanskrit 
htis appeaned. Buddhism ba5 liad an imnien^ literature. 
The literary pn^uctions of the Buddhists fell into two 
divi^iofis, 1*he sacred language, liowever, of Buddhism 
lias not been one, ^fhe religion had early branched into 
se\'era! sects and each of tltcm tiaJ a sacred tongue of its 
uiiVii. U is yet a moot question what tlie origiiial language 
of fiudJhisni was and whether we ha>,'c descended to us any 
fraynents of tile toigue employtfd by l\n Buddha himseJf, 
Whatever tiiat original language was it is now certain tliat 
Fall has iKii claim to that disiincfion. Strictly spistking tiierc 
are only iwo sacnfd languages of the Buddhists, Pali and 
Sanakrit. Pali is the bieratv fangi^ge of the Huddhista g( 
Ceylon. Siam and Burma who observe a prosaic and uwai 
ancient form of Buddhism. The sacred language of Tibeti 
CJiina and Japan is Saaskrit and although very fevi hooks on 
Buddhism written in Sanskrit have ever been discovered there, 
it is unquesdonahle tliat at one time there waq an immense 
Buddhist literature! a vast amount of whicii was translated 
into Tibetan and Chinese and latterly scholars hive suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering a portion of the Sanskrit canon which 
was believed to have perished beyond recalls The history of 
BuddJiisin will have a sufEcient amount of light thrown on it 
when we have accessible to usj in a European language the 
csseiK!e of the Chinese and Tibetan Buddhist works. But 
f^ali BuddbJimi ha!j the merit of being compact and has been 
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atutlicd nwce or less vigorously in Eurt3pe. The Sanskrit 
Buddhism has had tlic disadvantage of being looked upon 
with suspidon- it was believed to be a later production. 
Very few scholars are now sceptical regarding some of the 
texts which this Sajiakrit Buddhist literature embodies and 
which date from an antiquity as respectable as any of the 


Pali texts. 

The following chapters were intended to be published 
in English with the collaboralion of the 
Plan oI the distingulslied scholar who ^rst conceived 
and executed ilic plan of a history of 
Buddhist literature in Sanskrit. The War interrupted Uie 
design. At the suggestion of Indian schol-rrs interested at 
once in Buddhism and in Sanskrit I have undertaken to 
publish these chapters which, unlike my studies on 
and £iir/y /j/.wr, lay claim to no originality. 'Ihe 
merit of these pages devoted to an elucLdalion of the historical 
data comprising the Buddhist literature, that has survived 
in Sanskrit, comsists in a lucid marshalling of every 
avmlablc source which makes the study as valuable as it 
IS original. It is at once a pioneer and a perfected enterprise. 
In the original scheme due regard is had to the Pali branch of 
Buddhism as well as Sanskrit. 1 propose, however, in view 
of the descix'ed sanctity attached to Sanskrit first to lay 
before brother Pandits the section on Sanskrit. The original 
work is supported throughout by authorities and references, 
Tltc extent of these notes covers alntost as much space as 
the test itself. 

G. K, S, 





CHAPTliR I. 


ITowevcr extraordinarily rich and extensive the Pali 
literature of India, Ceylon and Hurma 

of Buddhism. represents only the 

litcmturc of one sect of Uie Buddhists, 
Alongside of it in India itsetf and npart from the other 
countries where Buddhism Is tlie dominant religion, several 
sects have developed their own literary produettoniH die 
language of which is partly Sanskrit and partly a dialect 
which we may call the mid-Indian and whbh as gi\^n the 
designation of**mixed Sanskrit” by Setiarl* Of this Sanskrit 
literature there have remained to us many voluminous books 
and fragments of several others while many are known to 
os only Uirough Tibetan and Chinese translations. The 
major portion of this literature, in pure and mixed Sanskritt 
which we for hrevity^a sake call Buddhist Sanskrit literature, 
belongs cither to the school known as that of tlie Mahayana 
or has been more or less influenced by the latter. For an 
appreciation, therefore, of this literature it nectessary in the 
first place: to make a few observations on the schism in 
Buddhism whkb divided it early into two schools, the 
Mahayana and the lUnayana, 

The most ancient Buddhist school, the doctrine of which 
coincides with that of tlie Theravada, as perpetuated in Pali 
tradition, sees in salvation or NirVaua the supreme bliss and 
in the conception of which is already m this 

life a foretaste of the coming Nirv^ansi the end and goal of aU 
strivings,^—a goal which is attainable only by a few with the 
help of a knowledge whbh is to be acquired only in ascetic 
life. This original objective of early Buddhism has not been 
rented by the adherents of the later or Mahayana schools 
On the other hand it has been recognised as origiiiating with 
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the Buddha himselfl It is characicriaed as the Ilbayaiia or 
the «iflierior vehicle " which clcres not suffice to coaduct all 
brings to cessation of sorrow. What the later doctrine teaches 
is the Jiahayanaor the '♦greet vdiiclc," whbh is calculated 
to transport a larger noniberof peoplei the whole couiitiunity 
of humanity, a\'cr and beyond the sorrow of existence. This 
new ductrinc, as is claimed by its followers, rests upon a 
profounder understanding of the ancient texL^ or upon later 
mystical revelation of the Buddha himself and it replaces th.’ 
ideal of the Arhat by that of the Bodhisaitva. Not only the 
monk but every ordinary Uumaii being cair place before 
himself the goal to be re-born as a Bodhisattva, which means 
an enlightened being or one who may receive supreme illumi¬ 
nation and bring salvation to all mankind. If this goal is to 
be made attainable by many there must be more cflioient 
nicans for making it accessible to all than are to be found in 
the fitnayana doctrine. ThersforCi according to tlie doctrinu 
of the Mahayana, c\^n the father of a family occupied 
with worldly life, the merchant^ the craftsman, the sovereign, 
—nay, even the labourer and the pariah—can attain to salva-. 
tion on the one hand, by the practice of commiseration 
and goodwill for all creatures, by extraordinary generosity 
and srif-abne^tion, and on the other, by means of a 
believing surrender to ajid veneration of the Buddha, 
other Buddhas and the Bodhisaltvas. In the i'ali canon the 
Buddha is alieady sometimes shewn as a supcmian but he 
becomes such only because of his attainment to supreme 
tllumination which enables him to perform mirocies and dually 
10 enter Ntrv’ana. Wliat has remained for us as an object of 
veneration after his passing away Is only his dextrine or at 
any rate his relics. The school of the Lokottaravadls, which 
are a special sect of that lllnayana, go further and decline to 
see in the Buddha an ordinary man. For the Buddlia is a 
superhuman being (Ix^kotfora) who comes down for a llniited 
period of time for the Sttccour of all tnankind. 


In the Mahayana, on the other hand, the Cuddha^from 
the first are nothing hut divine beings 
Mahayene peregrinations oo the earth and 

their entry into Nirvana t>o more than 
a freak or thoughtless play, And if in the Mtnsyana there 
is the mention of a nutni^ of Hiiddhas, predecessors of 
Shakyamuni in earlier luons, the Mahayana counts its 
KudildliAH by the thouarmii, nay, hy the inillion. ^ioreover, 
innumerable miflions ol Hodhisattvas arc worshipp«J as 
divine beings by tin; Maliayana Buddhists. These Bodhi- 
saltvas who are provided with perfections (I Varnniitas) and 
with illmiiination, out of compassion fbr the world 
renounce I heir claim to Nirt-ana, Furthermore, there are the 
Hindu gtxls and goddesses especially from the Shiva cycle 
who aru placed on a p-^r with the Buddhas and Bodhisatlvas 
who contribute to ihc amplification of the Buddhist pantheon. 
This newly formed mythology, this new Bodhisattva ideal 
and the much more vigorously protninent worship of the 
Kuddha Of Buddha-hhakti together form the popular phase of 
Mahayana. So fiir this process was already extant in the 
I linayana, it developed itself under the inUtieiice of Hinduism ^ 
and similarly the philosophical side of Mahayam is only a 
further evolution of the doctrtrK of Htnayana under tlw 
inlliicnce of Tlindulsm. 

Tile ancient Buddhism denied the Jigo arid saw in the 
knowledge of the non-Ego a path to N'ievana, loextinciion 
of the Ego. The Mahai'&n.i schools went still further and 
taught that not only there was no Ego, but that there was 
ttothtng at all,-only a blank, r arm mj any am. They pro¬ 
fessed a complete negativism or jAtufvoT'Brfa which denied 
both Being and non-Heing at the same time or believed in 
Idealistic negativism or Vijnavar&da which at least recog¬ 
nises a Being comprised in consciousness, .*.9 Max Wallaser 
has put it, negativism is a better characterisation of the 
Xtahayana philosophy than nihilism. 
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Hie Sanskrit literature in Buddhism) however) ts bjr do 
tneans eiclusively Mahayaniat, Before aJi the widely spread 
sect of the SarvostivadtS) which belonged to the liinayana 
and which is indicated by its designation of positiviats, 
possessed a canon of its own and a rich literature in Sanskrit. 
Literally the doctrine of Satvastlvada means the doctrine 
of All-Exists. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Of this Sanskrit canon no complete copy to ti® 
founJ. We know it only from larger or 
Sanskrit Hiraller fragmems of its Udana-varga, 
Dharmapada, Ekoltaragama and Madhya* 
raagania which have been discovered from 
the zylographs and manuscripts recovered from Eastern 
Turkfstan by Stelo, Grvinwedel and LeCoq,as well as from 
quotations in other Huddliist Sanskrit texts like the 
Maha\'astii, tSvyavadaiift and Lalitavistara and finally from 
Chinese and Tibetan translations. 

Tlic literature of Central Asian discoveries has already 
assumed great proportions. The more important references 
are: Pischcl, Fragments of a Stinskrit Canon of 

the Buddhist from Idykutsari in Chinese Turkistan, SBA 
ISC^, p. 807. N'ew Fragmcnia, iHct p. nS8i Tlie 
Turfan Recensions of the Dhatnmapada, SB A 19&Sj p. 9GS* 
What, howe\ CT, Piscivel regarded as the recen.sions of the 
Dliammapoda are in reality fragments of the Udajiavarga of 
DItarmatrata, the Tibetan translation of which has been 
rendered into English by Rokhill in 1S63, and tlie Sanskrit 
original of which Luders is goUig to edit from the Turfan 
finds. \’a!!ee Poussin has discovered fragments of the same 
work in the collection brought from Central .Asia by Stem 
and there is found Udatta corresponding to die Pali 
Udana (JA. mS, p. 10. voU xix, p. 311). Levi, 3A. 
1910, p. 10 vol. xvi, p. 444 . On the other hand the 
ancient Kharosthi manuscript disrovered in IChotan by 
Dutreuil dc Rhins, important equally from the standpoint of 
palirtigraphy and literary history, represents an anthology 
prepared after the model of the Dhatnmapada tn Prakrit 
{Comptes rendus de f*j\cademie des inscriptions, May 
i 495 and April 1893 i Stein, Ancient Khotan, 1189*, Senart 
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OC XI, Paris, 1397, i, i, seq. JA 1SS5, p. 9, vol. Xll, 
193, 545 s l.udcrs NGGW 1899, p. 474 j Rlijs DaviJa 
JR AS. 1399, p, 4SS, and Franke ZDMG SO, l9fKJ, p. 477y* 

Buddhist Sutras in Sanskrit inscribed on brieks tiat'e 
been found by A. 55rnith and UMloey in the niins of 
tiopalpur along witli inscripdoaq ranging between £50 
and 400 A.D. (j.\SB proceedings, 1396, (n 99). For 
iranslations into Chinese and Tibetan n&i Oidenberg 
/.DGNl B2t pp* 654, 662 *, Anesaki Zt* Mttse&n^ new series 
XX, vi 1905, pp, 23-37. On a Chinese translation of a 
Nirvanasutia, ” see JARS 13S1, p. 66. 

lo the V tnarapitaka of the same canon belongs probably 
also the fragment of a ritual for the initiation of monks 
written in Sanskrit whbh was found in Nepal by BendaJI 
as well as thv Prafitiioit&asutr.i which is inferred from one 
Tibetan and four Chinese translations. Album Kem, p, 373, 
and OC xlii, Elumhurg, 1902, p. 53. S. 1^1 discoi'eted 
tlie fragment of a Vinayapitaka of the Sar\ astivadift in the 
Tokliarian (JA 1912, p, lo. vol. xix, p. Ip]. Oldenherg 
ZDMO 52f Pi G45«) 


The principal texts of the canon of the Mulajjarv^a- 
sUvadis-this is the designation of the Sanskrit canon 
^cording to tradition—were translated from Sanskrit into 
Chinese in < 00*712 by flic Chinese pilgrim l-tsing. 


(J, Takahusu, a mcotd of Buddhist relWon by I-tsfot, 

190It p. 885 1 ti Hi4ber in DEFEO \1 19og p 1 

uo7*" ™' 

A sub-division of ttie Mulasan-astivadis arc the Sar\*a- 
sttvadiB who had a Vinaya of their own just as the other Uiree 


j»ub-iiiviflbtv? of the sjtnie scItooI, rw*, the DJsarmaijuptas, 
>fahish^aka3 and Kashjraptyaft (Ln’i ihid p.il4 t307)t But the 
Cfiincsc '^Trl-pitaka” does not mean the same thing as the Pali 
Tipitaka but contains also many non-canonical texts and ev'en 
philosophical treatises of Brahmanism (TakaJtusu. JRAS 
p. 41S ) 

Likewise in tlie Tiheian Kanjur which is alw denominaied 
"'Iripltaka,'' there iimuch which has no comparison with the 
Tipitaka of Pali and which doubtless does not belong to the 
ancient canon. As in these so also in the Chinese and Tibetati. 
tlmre are the suh-divisions into V'inaya, Siitra and Abhldhatroa. 

This Sanskrit canon in its Chinese rendering betrayes in 
the texts and in the arrangements of its component books 
many coincidences with the Pali canon and on the other hand 
man)' deviations from It, This is to he explained by assumit^ 
that the Pali canon was first transtated in some part of India 
first from a common source, probably the lost Magadhl canon 
and later on in another province the Sanskrit Cninon braiKheJ 
itself off. 

According to Sylvain Lct-i (Taiing Pao 1&07, p, TIG) 
ttvc Vinaya of the Sojiskrit canon was first codified in the 
3rd or 4th century after Christ. In tlie Sanskrit canon the 
Agamas correspond to the Xikayas in Pali, the Dirghagaina 
answering to tlie Pigbanikaya, Uic Madhyatnagania to the 
Majjhinanlkaya, the Hkottarngama to the .'.nguitairanikaya 
and the Sainyukiaganva to the SamrutUnikaya. 'fhcio was 
also a '* Kshudraka " corresponding Ui the Khuddakanikaya. 
Wlicthcr in this latter all those texts were included whkb in 
the Pali canon are embodied in this Nikaya we do not know 
but we luww that in the Sanskrit canon also there were corres- 
ponding to the Pali texts of Suttanipata a Sutranjpata, Udana 
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corresponding to Udana, to Dhammapada a Dharmapada, to 
Themgatha a Sihaviragatha, to Vimanavatthu a Vimana^'astu 
and to Buddha V'ansa a Buddha Vnnsha, U L» doubtful 
whether the collection of the “seven Ahhidharmas "which 
stands translated In the Chinese Tripttaka was also derived 
from the ancient canon in as much as these Ahhidharmas 
have nothing in common with the Abhklhammapitaka of tlie 
Pali canon except the numeral aetxn and a few titles. 

J, TakatuMU, J.R.A-S, ISiiS. p. 138 ^ind JSOS, p. 67, 

Thus if the canon of the Mulasart'^ostivadis has been 
preserved only incompletely, the other Sanskrit Buddhist sects 
likewise gl\'e no closed canon, each having only one or 
more texts to which was accevded special sanctity as a kind 
of Bible and which assimilated the older texts of a Tripitaka 
recognised as such in principle and rejecting others, 
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cnAPTi:R Til. 

As belongbg to the otJ school of Hinayana we tia\'ie in 
ihc first place to mention the Maha- 
fllahnvastu. vastu “ the Book of the Great Events.” 

Ce Maharastu^ Sanskrit text, was publi^d for the first 
time with introduction by It- Sanart with a detailed conspec¬ 
tus of contents in the Introduction, Paris ISSS—IS&T. A 
Barth in RI IK., U, 1885. P- 1^0; 42,1900, p. 51 and journal 
des Saoa«U 1399t P 459, p. 517, p. 62S. E. Windisch, the 
Composiii&u ojthc Maha^asiu, Uipaig 1909, A conspectus 
of the contents is also given by Rajendralal Mitra in his 
/fepaleie Buddhist LUeruitirty pp, 115-161- 

The book gives itself the title oft <*The Vinayapitaka 
according to tlie text cf the Lokottaravadis belonging to the 
Maliasanghikas." These Maliasaiighikas, that is, the adher¬ 
ents of the Itlaliasanglia or the Great Order are according to 
concurrent reports the most ancient Buddhist schismatics. 

This is the only thing positive which we can .ascertain 
regarding the rise of Buddhist sects from the contradictory 
and confused accounts. (Compare Kern Manual of 
Buitdhism^ p. 105). 

A sub-dii'ision of theirs was the Lokottaravadis, that is, 
those according to whose doctrine the Buddhas are Supra- 
Mundane or Lokottara and are only externally connected with 
worldly cxistenca. 

“ Nothing in the perfectly Awakened Ones is comparable 
to anything in the world but everything connected with the 
great Risbis is exalted above the world.” (Mahavastu V. 1, 
1 . p. 159,2)k They wash their feet although no dust attaches 
to them, they sit under the shade although the heat of the 
sun does not oppress them, tliey take nourishment although 
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tbcy art never tmubled wUli hunger, they nw medieme 
ajthough diey liave no diseases, {WimJisch ItK. cit. p, 470.) 
According to the Mahavastu, the Lokottamvatljs helcrng (o 
the Madhyadesha or the 16 countries lying between the 
1 limalaya and the Vindhya mountains, (Mahastxj V, 1, p, 1915,^ 

Entirely in keeping with this dcotrine, the biographv of 
the Buddha which forms the principal contents pf the Maha- 
\astu related as an “ Avattana** or a miraculous luslorv. 
[t is clearly not thereby differentiated much from tlic texts 
of the Pali canon which arc devoted to the life rf the Buddha- 
Hem in this Sanskrit text just as in the Ptili counterpart we 
hear of miracles which accompanied tlie conception, the 
hirtJi, the Ulumination, and the first cortversions brought 
about by the Buddha. The Mahavaatu hormotiizes with 
the Pali N'idanakaiha in this that it treats of the life of the 
Buddha in three sections, of which the first starts w*ith the 
lilc of the Hodhisatlva in the time of the Buddha Dipankara 
(V. 1, laS) and describes his life fo the time of other and 
earlier Buddhas. The second section (in V, 5, 1) takes us to 
the heaven of the Tuahita gods, where the Bodhisattva who 
is re-bom there is determined to seek another birth in tiie 
womb of Queen Maya and relates the miracle of the conc^^v 
tion and the brrth of the prince, of his leaving the home, his 
connict with Mara, and the illummation which he sucocfti, in 
acquiring under the Kcdhi Tree, The third section (V, 3), 
lastly rccouius, in liarmoTiy with the principal features of the 
Mahatagga of ttw \ inay apitaka, the’ hlatorv of the first 
conversions and the rise of the monastic, order. And thiii is 
alsotmereaaon why the Mahavastuis described as bclnng- 
ing to the \'inayapitaka, although barring a few remarks on 
tlw iiiittalion o| theOnler it contains next to nothing about 
the \'ina3'a pre^r or the rules of the Order. 


N fifths Til# 
VQitii, DiiftmidiicL#, 

ft 47^,476 fT. 


teehnteal 

A%-|(ti«inrt1diM anti SinrildmitUnn, Sw Wtndiich Uw, dt. 
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Wheti wc, however, say that the \bliRViLstu recounts the 
main cuUine of the life of the Biuiilha for tlic fx^kottaravadis, 
that by no means implies tliat this exhausts the contents 
of the work \ n« does it give an adcquEile idea of its compo¬ 
sition. Far from being a literary work of art, the Mahavastu 
is rather a tabyrintli in which we can only with an effort 
discot'er the thread of a coherent account of the life c4 the 
Kuddha, This account is constantly interrupted by otlier 
material, specially by the numerous Jatakas and Adxanas and 
also by dogmatic Sutras. Wc find no order. Someuines an 
attempt is made to put together in a loose fashion Uio 
varices component parts of the work. Moreover, tlie sarm; 
story is frequently repeated whether it be an episode in 
the life of tlic tiuddba or a Jataka, being related twice 
one after another, first in prose and then in verse, although 
in a more or less diverging version. But in several passages 
the same episodes recur with a trifling difference. Thus Uic 
legend of the Buddha's birth is recounted no less than four 
times (W'indisch, BuddAa's BtrtAt p, 106, IH-I ff.|. .-'.gain the 
language is also not imiforni. No doubt the whole work, 
both the prose and verse, 19 written in what we call “ mixed 
Ijan-skrit,'' but this dialect makes a vary'ing approach to 
Sanskrit, llie more disparate it is from Saniskrit, the mote 
ancient it appears. (Oldenberg ZDMO 6^', 663). 


Despite tJiis and notwithstanding the circumstance that 

out of this book wc learn hardly anything 

Impertante jjfjv ^ (juddiui or of 

i>f Mahniastu. , , , 

the lx<kottaravadia, it is of the greatest 

importance because it preserves fix us many ancient traditions 

and old versions of texts which also occur in the Pali canon. 

Thus tltc setting out of his fiome by the Prince iSiddhartha, the 

celebrated aiAtKis/iJirantaua of Sanskrit books, is related, 

as ill the I'ftli MayjhimajiikiiyiT (56 and 36) in ihe iiK”d arefiak'-' 
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f.iahion (V. 2| 117)* As an mi^tance of tlw various strata of 
tlw book ws may mention another version o1 the same einsode 
in ilie life of the Buddha and belonging to a later period which 
follows immediately after the hrat and more ancient pecital 
in the Mahavaatu. Similarly wc find early versions of die 
celebrated “Benares sermon" and presentment a of the following 
well-known texts Sn the Pali canonThe Mahagovbda Sutta 
(Dighanikaya 19) the Dighanakha3utl:a{Majjhiiiiaiiikaya| 74) 
the Sahas33\'agga of the Dharnimaptida, the Khuddakapatha^ 
the Pabbajjja, die Padhana and the Ivltaggavisana Suttas 
belonging to the Suttanipata, and pieces from the Vimana 
V'a tthu and the Bvtddlia Vans ha (Oldenberg ZDMG 52,^59 f. 
665 f, Windistih Mara aad Buddha, Si6 f, 322 f). There are 
poems, moreover, on the birtii of the Buddha and vestiges 
of ancient Buddhistic ballads which we so often come across. 

Quite of special value is^ howevcrt the Mahavastu 
as a mine of ]ataka9 and other stories. 

Its Jatakas. These have been separately treated by 
Serge d’OIdcnberg fJRAS 1886, p. 335 
f.) and by Barth {faum'ti det Satsnnfs 1889, p, 625 f,) 
Cbarpentier has disoussed a few of the Jamkas in the 
Maliavaatu in his history of the Pacceka Buddhas (p. 2 f, 
12 f, 25 f.). A good lialf of the book consists of Jatakas 
which are related partly in prose witii verses inserted, or first 
in prose and then again in verse. Puriber we see the 
Bodhisattva now as a universal sovereign, now as the son 
of a merchant, then as a Brahman, again as a Naga prince 
as a lion, as an elephant, etc. Many of the jatakas 
are versions of the same story which we find in the Pali 
book of Jatakas. They liarnKmbc word for word with 
the Pell and many a tinte siiow more or less divergence. 
Thus, for instance, the Sliyaiuakajataka (V, 2, p. 208 f.), the 
pathetic story of the Brahnum's son who is shot dead with 
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his arrow by I^g Pciiyakaha Is only a version of the Shya- 
makajataka so well known to ua* The Kirmariptaka {V, S, p, 
94 f.) corresponds in character, tliough not in contents to the 
I^nara legend in the Jataka book. Kuabajataka appears 
once(V, 2, p. 420 f.) in a recension which is tolerably divergent 
front Pali, a second time (V. t, p, 3 t) in metrical form which 
betrays resemblances with the Pall The story of 

Amara, ilic smith's daughter) fV. 2, p. 836) answers to the 
Pali Jataka No. 3S7. The Markatajataka (V. 2, p. 246 f.) is the 
fable of the monkey and the crocodile and is knotvn to us as 
N*o, 208 of the Pali Jataka book* The history' of Naltni, who 
is seduced by Eka Sliringa, grows into a highly developed 
legend in Mahavastu (V. 3, p. 143 f.). but it retauis some 
ot the more ancient features which have disafpeared in 
the prose Pali Jataka of Isisinga (Liiders, KGGW 1391, 
p. 20 f,l. 

Tlicre are, however, many Jataka^; and Avadanas Ln the 
ilahavastij which have nothing ooires- 
^d^HuVanas, Pending to them in Pali. In these are 
especially glorified again and again the 
extraordinary propensity to self-sacrifice and generosity on 
part of the bodhisattva. Thus as lung Arka, for example, 
the bodhisattva bestows upon the Buddha of the age 
80,000 grottoes or cave tempks fashioned out of the seven 
kinds of precious stones (1, 54), On another occasion he 
surrenders his wife and child only to learn a wise maxim 
(1, 91 f.). As a beggar he is more pious than liing Kriki, for 
he kills no living being and places his pots on crossways 
in order that ttajy may be filled with ried and grain for the 
hungry, and when he hears that bis parents in his absence 
have given away to the Buddha the straw with which he had 
shortly before ombellUhied his hut he rejoices over it for a 
month (1| 317 f.)^ 
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Many of the narratives hear the impress of a 
Brahmaiiic or I-’unmic oharaettv^ .Such is for instance 
the history ol Brahmadatta. who is childless and betakes 
himself to the Bishis upon w'hjVh three birds are home lo 
him which speak with a huitian voice and utter many sapient 
proverbs. This story reminds ns of the beginning of the 
Markandeya Furana. And incideEitally it may he ohser^'cd 
that the portrayal of hell in the beginning of the M.ihavasiti 
has points of contact with the same Pnrana. U is, however, 
in tlie Pali tradition that w*e find the foundatkiii of the vinit of 
Jlaudgalj-ayana to tire Htii infcmo as well as his sojourn in 
the world of beasts and the world of Pretas, the /.suras, and 
various kind of deities. I'or in the Pati tradition also Mag- 
galana is a saint who roams through heaven and hell and all 
the worlds. I lowever the Raja\-.inisha or the Tlistory of the 
Kings to whose dynasty Shakyaitiuni belonged begins entirely 
after the fashion of the Purams with an account of the 
creation (It OS'* ft), The spirit of the r’liraiias is alA’ 
brcathctl by the Jataka fl, f'SSff.), in which a Rishi named 
Rakshita who is the Kodhisattavag attains to such miraculous 
powers B<i an ascetic that he touches the sun and tlie 
moon with his hand. The .spirit of the Puranas is very 
aimilar to tluit of the ^lahayana and manv of the stories in 
the Maliavastu betray the same partiality for the phantasma¬ 
goria!—astounding sorcerers to perform the miracles of 
saints, so peculiar to the Mahayana tejtts. To this class 
belongs “ the Story of the Umbrella " (Chattravastu I* 253 ff.) 
After the Buddha had freed the city of Shravarti of a 
terrible plague caused by Yakahas, gods or spirits hold up 
umbrellas mer the Buddha to do him honour. The latter 
however with his usual compos9iomtenesa makes one Buddha 
to appear under each umbrella by virtue of hts supernatural 
powers so that each god believes that the Buddha is seated 
under his own iinibrella. 
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And, although the Mahavaatu hcfonga to the Hinayana 
„ ,, . and has contacts with much which may 

yano affinitiefi. ^ actually does Occur m the PaJt texts 
of the Thcravadis, it eoibodies a 
good deal whicti makes an approach to the Alahayana. 
Thus, for instance, we find in the first volume (I, 6B-193) a 
large section on the ten Hhumis or places which a Dodfaj- 
satft'a has to go through and the description of the virtues 
which he must possess in each of the ten stages. In tfi^ 
section has been interpolated a tiuddhonusmriti {1* 163 ft) 
that is, a hymn to the Huddha who in no way is here 
different from Vishnu or Sliiva tn tlie sMras of the Puranas. 
It is also in keeping with the idea of the Mahayana when it 
is said liiat the power of the Buddhas is so great that the 
adoration of the Exalted One alone suffices for the attainment 
of Nirvana (11, 063 ff.) and that one earns frff oneself infinite 
merit when one only circumambulates a stupa and ofiers 
worship with flowers and so forth. That from the smile of 
the Buddha proceed rays which illununate the whole Buddha 
field (Buddha Khetra) occurs innumerable time in the Maha> 
yana texts (III, 187 fi). It is also a Mahayanist conception 
when mention is made of a great number of Buddhas and 
when it is stated that the Bodhisattva is tiot generated by 
frthcr and mother, but springs directly from his own proper^ 
tics (Windisch^ the Suddka s Births p. 97, Note, p, lOO f. 
and p. 133 f.) 

'Fhc nature of the composition of the Mabavastu entails 
the difficulty that the period when it was 
composed is very hard to determine. 
Many circumstances point to a high 
antiquity, ibr instance, the fact that it belongs to the Lokoi* 
taravada school and its language. That the work is entirely 
written in " mixed Sanskrit ’* while in tile hiahayana texts rhii* 
dialect oltcmaies with Sanskrit, tB a mark o£ its greater 
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■intiquity# For, aa Barth ftajs, Sanskrit is in Buddhist texts 
only an interloper ( Jourtiai des^ Sa^an/s, 18331, p. 459). 
Certainly ol J are those numerous pieces ^hicb the MaJiavastii 
has in common with the Pali canon and which go hack to 
ancient Pali sources. The gai/ius of the Khadgavishna Sutra 
(I 357j) may he even older than the corresponding Khagga* 
visana Sutta in the Pali Suiianipatas^ When, however, in the 
Mahavaatu these verses are sung by five hundred dying 
Pratyeka Buddhas then in thdr mDuth they refrain. “ 1 le 
wanders lonely like a unicorn sounds [Peculiarly in¬ 
congruous and it becomfes improbable that the prose portion 
should be as old as the To the time of the first 

century after Christ likewise point the Mahay an iat features 
already indicated as well as a few passages which seem to 
have been influenced by the sculptors of the G^idhara art. 
When, for example^ in the scene of the flower miracle, the 
lotus flowers tn the form of a circle fell round the halo of the 
Buddha, k may be noted that the halo was first introduced 
into India by Greek artists (stc A. Foucher ]A 1933, 
p, lOj part 11] p. 203| and his L^nrl du Can- 

dara^ vol. I, p. &22\ besides^ the many Buddhas under 
the umbrellas remind us of the sculptured monuments). 
The reference in the Mahavastu lo the Yogacharas brings 
us down to the fourth century (h 120)", and so do the 
allusions to the Huns and the most interesting ones to the 
Chinese language and writing and the characterisation of 
astrologers as “ Hcarapathaka (IIT^ 178)^ But the core of 
the Mahavastu ii=; old and probably was composed already 
two centuries before Christ, although it has been expanded 
in the fourth century after Christ and perhaps even at a later 
period. For it is only tlie embellishment that haa been 
borrowed from the Malia 3 ^aria, while on the other hand, it is 
merety a feeble admixture of the Mahay ana doctrine proper 
and not of the 5Iahayana mythology which we find In the 
Mahayavaatu. 
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CHAPTER iV* 

The Mahavastu describes itself as a work belonging^ to 
Hinayana, although it has sssimiiated 
l-alitavistarA, some of the Mahayana features. The 
Lalitavistara on the contrary is regarded as 
one of the most sacred Mahay ana texts, as a Vaipulya Sutra* 
It is a text-book of voluininous contents and given the usual 
designation of a Maliayana Sutra and yet origtnaliy the work 
embodied a descriptive life of the Buddha for the Sarvastivadi 
school attached to the Hinayana. 

Tlltf LilitivLiUrA Is sdiitd by s. Lafnaann who Aka kouj^ht a 
tfiuk-btjap Qf t1l« chapters In Bcrllit En The ^ui Bepguti adicki^ 

Rajniikalsl Mrtfoi prcpafed an Enghsh ti^nslPtlOD fcr the Bihljsthea 
Indib flF which S fasciciilt Ikavv (Calcutta, 1831 to IflSS-J 

Ha has ilsn hreil^ht out Em i acGlnplBtn t^xL, A i^mplcte French 
transktlcin by FmiCatiX appEared In Park lb the Annak dp Mush 
G uinict, Tot tit Thn Cbbese traditinn as 

to Ehe LaiitavJstara niahea i| ei Ufa Ctf Lhn Buddha rsprewtiEliig the 
SaTastEvadi school (Beal, the Rf^pnandL;; Legend -erf Sahjii Buifdba ffom 
thn Chinese Sanstritd London ^ F875^ IntiodbCllQn^ A1:ta FcmC&iLi’s 
French, tfnti 1 laticai ot LilitaTistara fntltMlsjctROil^ vcL II-, Bears R-qwntfc 
Legend is an abbrldg<d traaslaticin hvJn the Chlaese version of lhc AbbJaisli^ 
Kramana Sutra which has not b«&« pnarefrud Id the Drigiaal Saj^shrlt, but 
Wax translated IfltcrOitnne so early aa 5S7 A-Dh It appears tu have been 
a biography dF the Budlha nrprcKntlDg the feet oF the D’buirTiEagLiptjUW 

The Mahayaria idea however corresponds already to tlie 
very title of the LalJta vis Lara which means the “exhaustive 
narrative of the sport of the Buddha, ” Thus the life work 
of tlic Huddha on the earth ia characterised as the diversion 
(Lalita) of a aupcmatural being. 

In the introductory chapter the Buddlja appears as an 
otaltcd divine being, although the chapter starts after the 
mode of the ancient Pali Suttas with the words; ‘‘So 
have I heard. Once upon a tim* the tnaster was sc^ouming at 
Sharvastl in the Jeta Park in the garden of Anathaptndada." 
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But while In Uic Pali texts the Master is intrciduced with 
these or siinilar stereotyped initk) 
phrases and is suirounded by a few 
discii^lea or at the most his suite of 
^*500 monks,*- and then immediately the Sutta proper beginSi 
in the Lalitavistaraj as in all the Vaipulya Sutras of the 
Mahay ana, the picture tiiat is outlined of the Buddha is a 
grandiose oik encircled by divine radknee^ He is surrounded 
by twelve thousand monks and by no less than thirty-two 
thousand Bodhisattvas, “all still in the trammels of only one 
re-birtli, all born with the perfections of a Bodhisattva, all 
enjoy mg the knowledge of a Bodhisativa, all in the possession 
of an insight in magical chajins” and so forth* While in 
the middle watch of the night the Buddha sits sunk in 
meditation^ from his head issues forth a stream of light which 
penetrates into the iicavenii and sets all the gods in c-oinmo- 
tion. These latter fortinvith chant a hymn of pmise to the 
exalted Buddha and scon after appear Ishvara and the other 
div^inities before the Master, tlirow themselves at his foet and 
implore him to reveal die excellent VaJpulya Sutra called the 
I^litavistara for the salvation and blessing of the world* 
While they paneg>Ti 2 :e in extravagant terms the excellences 
of llic text revealed by this and even earlier Buddhas^ the 
Buddha expresses his nssetii: by silence* Only after these 
circumstantial intrcxiuctlons, which filJ a large chapter 
commences the biography proper of the Buddha which forms 
the contents of the work* And it starts rndood just from 
where in the Pali Ntdanakatha^ the second section, (atidure* 
nidana) begins. 

lh& BodhiHattVfl, ;xhido^ in tli£ he&vcn of the Gratified 
Coitcepilon (Tiishtta) gods in a glorious celcstiat 
and Birth of paJaoe. The Hodlilsattv-a is the reetpieat 
Buddba. ^ himdred honOurific epithets and 

the c-clcatial palace in which he resides of over a do*en. 
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Under the ^ound of cighly-four thousand drums he is ealkd 
upon to desocnd to the earth to commence hh work of 
salvation. After long consukations in which the excellences 
and tlte deficiencies of a large number of princely families 
arc weighed die Eiodhisatt^^a finally decides to he re-horn in 
the Iiouse of King Stmddliodana in tl>e womb of Oueen Maya» 
She alone po-HSesaes all the qualities of a Buddha's mother* 
Perfect like her beauty, which La descrihed to minutest detail 
are her virtue and chastity. Besideof all the women of 
India she is the only one to a position to hear the future 
Hviddha since in her is united the strengtli of ten thousand 
elephants* ITie conception proceeds with the assistance of 
the gods after the Bodhiaattva had determined to enter the 
womb of his mother in the form of an elephant. The gods 
prepanr not only a celestial residence for Maya during her 
lying in, but construct a palace of jewels in her womb so that 
the Bodhisattva may itot remain soiled there for ten months* 
In this palace of jewels he sits in his mar\^ellons tenderness. 
But his body shines in glorious sheen and a light expands 
Itself for miles from tlie womb of his fnoiher. The sick 
conic to Maya Efcvi and are cured of thetr diseases as soexn 
as the latter places her liand upon their head. ^ And when¬ 
ever she looks towards her right she ssces the Bodhisattva 
in her womb just as a man beholds his own face in a clear 
mirror**^ Tht jnet unborn Bodljigattva in his mother’s womb 
delights the celestials by pious sermons and the god Brahma 
obeys his every suggestion. 

Thii it 4?DOij>riitBd id c1jii|]tf*n to G^p TIid b^j^inningf ot LIm lixtli 
eltiii^tor hnx khtsn UfDnJiljitBd hj WbtliscL In bii Budtiha ^ G^huti, p, W2 d. 

As the conception so ajao tlio Bodhisattva^s birth. It js 
accompanied by miracles and portent.s. In the Lumbini Park 
he is bom in the manner well known to us through numerous 
sculptures though not like m ordinary human but as an 
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omniscient Exalted Being, aa a Mahapurunha, “The Great 
Spirit," Lotus flowers are strewn under every step of his 
and the new bom child announcing his greatness takes seven 
Steps towards each of the six cardinal pants, 

Ttiie CTfEthtcr PiBj&|idUi 1* chiMractcFrised u FturtilL^ nnd Mdka;^nrii^hii 
41 lb BrcJumfijun iULl U|umiBh&dj atid %\m* BmliiM fmd Viihjm. 

Thi> ^ Uia ticW !;wni cHli] Bctdiilu ojk j^IiQ to be PEpIniiijed trom 

ibe myth pC the sLurh pf Vlfllidtu 


Here the narrative ia interrupted by a dialogue between 
Ananda and the tiuddha in which vehe* 
Sitt of un- menee is shown towards every unbeliever 
who docs not credit the miracidoua birth 
of the Buddha (chapter vii, p, 87 to 91J. Faith in the Buddha 
is taught as an esac?ntia) oompement of religion. And we 
are reminded of Krishna in the when the 

Buddtm says; 


"To all who believe in me I do good^ Like friends 
are they to me who seek refuge in me. And many a friend 
the Tathagata has. And to those friends the Tatha- 
gata only speaks the truth, not frisehood. . . i * , 

To beljc?\'^c Ananda should be thy endeavour^ This I 
commend unto you*^ 


Why this dialogue should appear just here is certainly not due 
to accidenti but is based on the fact that it is with reference 
to the legends relating to the conception and the birth of 
the Buddha that the Latltavistara diverges very strikingly 
from other Buddhist schools in its extravagance as to the 
miraculous* It is no longer so in the further course of the 
narrative. Indeed there is here very often an extraordinary 
harmony with the most ancient Pal* account, e. that of the 
Mahavagga of the Vinayapitaka, although^ it may be noted 
tncidentally, that the Gathas of the LaJitavlstara appear more 
ancient than those in the corresponding Bali texta^ (The 
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celaElon of the Pali tradition to the Lalitaviatara ta treated of 
by Oldenberg in OC, V 18S?, vol. 2, p* 1017 to 1S2, 
and Windisch in Mota and Buddha and huddha's Birth 
well as by Kern b SHE, vol. 21, p. xJ ff, and last but 
not least by Hurnouf Lotus de tu Bonne Lett p. 864 f.) 


to an older 
source. 


The two texts in such cases are not dependent upon 

Pall and San- go back toacommoti 

skrlt go back older tradition. But e\'en here the Lalita- 
vJstara has much that is wanting in the 
older aroounts. Two episodes in parti* 
cular are tioteworthy. One of these recounts ^chapter g) 
how the Eodhisattva as a boy is brought by bis foster 
mother to the temple and how alt the images of the gods 
rise up on Ihdr pedestals to prostrate themselves at his feet. 
The other episode (chapter ID) retates the first cxpcHcnce 
of the Bodhisattva at school. 


With a suite of ten thousand boys with immense pomp 
in which the gods participator e^ht 

^at ^linol* thousand heavenly damsels Jbr instance 
scatter flowers before him—the small 
Bodhlsattt'^a celebrates his admission into the writing school. 
The poor schoolmaster cannot bear the glory of the divine 
incarnation and falls to the ground. A god raises him up and 
tranquillizes him with the explanation tltat the ^xlhisattvas 
itre omniseient and need no learning, but that the>' come to 
school only following the course of the w'ord. Then the 
Bodhisattva amazes the sclioolmaster with the queation as 
to which of the 64 scripts he was going to instruct him in. 
And he enumerates all the sixty-lbur in which are included 
the Chinese symbols and tlie script of the 1 luns,—alphabets 
of which the teacher did not know even tlie names. Finally 
with the ten thousand boys he commences his study of the 
alphabet. With every letter of the alphabet the Bodhisattva 
pronounces a wise maxim. 





Aueunimg to E, Kuhn, ^(tumudi {pi 116 U) thtiB tw^ 

J^^dild oT ibn chifi] Bdildha ma; h^Tc Bcrred ai tcidilI^Ii for th? Goppn] 
A pom^pbH witich idalti ffim.Qar HtiniaB of Lbe BhJJil Jf^imi* Tlli^ th 
tl kbA la aka E!dDtiilD rpiinrlp* wbkh arc VATl^ng; ill tTjo Other li^Tn|rfiif« 
of tha BeuIiILil (Wlniiirnltfl VVS^^KlJ 10)3, p, 337 fr). 


On the other hand in its further cour-se the Lalitavistara 
narratire (nhapters deviates only 

Bud*ha ^ little from the legend knen^n to tis horn 

other sourriea; the principat events in 
the life of the Unddha being the four meetings from whieb the 
Bodhisattva Teams of old age* disease, death and Teniinniation \ 
tlie flight from the palace , the encounter with King Bimhi- 
aara | Gaiitarna^^s years of instruction and hJs futile ascetic 
practices | the struggle with Mara ; the £nal illununation and 
the enunciation of the dec trine to the world at large at die 
request of god Brahma^ But even here the l^litavlstara Is 
remarkable for its ejtaggeratkms, WTiilc Gautama, for 
instance, passes the four weeks after his illuniination, in our 


most ancient account. In meditation under various trees 
(Mahavogga, 1, 1-4, Diitoit Life of the Buddha, p. 6G), in 
the Lalltavistara (p. 377), in the second week, he goes out 
for a long promenade through thousands of worlds and in the 
fourth week takes a small walk, which stretches only from 
the eastern to the western ocean. The last cltaptor (27) 
however is once again after the fashion of the Mahayana 
autras, a giorification of the book of Lalitavtsura itself, and is 
devoted to the enuraeradon of the virtues and the advantages 
which a man acquires by its propagation and rev'erencc. 


From all these it is quite prohahle that our Lalitavistara 
Component ® redaction of an older Ilinayana text 

etements of expanded and embellished in the sense 
La I i tat I stars. M ohayana,—a biography pf the 

Buddha representing the San'astivada school. This as<iump- 
tion also explains the nature of die text whfch is by no means 
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the single work of one author, but is an anonynioiiB compila¬ 
tion In which very olil and very yoiinff fragments stand in 
juxtaposition. The book moreover consists, according to its 
form, of unequal sections) a continuous narrative in Sanskrit 
prose and numerous often extensive metrical pieces in “ Mixed 
Sanskrit.” Only rarely these verses constitute a portion of the 
narrative. As a rule they are recapitulations of prose narra^ 
tion in on abbreviated and simpler and sorne limes also more 
or leas divergent ibmu Many of the^ metrical pieces are 
beautiful old ballads which go back to tile same ancient 
sources os the poems of the Pali Suttanipata men tioned abov‘& 
The examples arc the birtii legend and the Asjta episode itt 
chapter VH, the HimHsara history in chapter X\T and the 
dialogue with Mara in chapter XVIIL They belong to the 
ancient religious ballad poesy of the first centuries after the 
Buddha, liut several prose passages also, like the sermon at 
Benares in the XXVTlth chapter, are assignable to the most 
ancien t stratum of Buddhistic tradition. On the other hand the 
younger components are to be found not only in the prose 
but also in tlie Gathas,niany of which arc composed in highly 
artistic metres. Such are the Vasantatitaka and Shardula- 
vikridata whicli are tolerably frequent (sec tiie index to metres 
in Lefmann^s edition VII, p. S27 f, and Introductbn, p. 19 If). 

We do not know when the ftnal redaction of the Lalita- 
Transiptian Vistara took place. It was foirnerly em> 
fnto Chinese neously asserted that the work had already 
Btul Tibetan. translated imo Chinese in the first 

Christian century^. As a matter of fact wc do not at all know 
whether the Chinese biography of tlie Huddha called the Phu- 
yau-king which was puhlUilied in about 300 A. D., the alleged 
“ second translation of the {.alitanstara,” is really a translatton 
of our text (Wintemitz, WZlvM 1912, p. 241 f!). A precise 
rendering of the Sanskrit text is in the Tibetan, which was only 





produced in the 5tli century. It has been edited and trans> 
latcd into French by Foucaui. It may be taken for certain 
that a veraion little dtiTerent from our LaJitavjatara was known 
to tlie artists who about aSCLSoO decorated with images the 
celebrated temple of Bero^Budur [n java. For these magnifi¬ 
cent scriptures represent scenes in the legend of the Buddha 
in a manner as if the artists were working with the text of 
the Laljcavistara in the hand. And Pleyte has simply 
recapitulated the entire contents of the Lalitanstara as an 
explanation of the sculptures {The Eudd/ia iegendin the 
sculpture in the tempU of BorO’Endur^ Amsterdam, 1901. 
See also Speyer Za Museon^ 19j03, p. 124 ff). 

But the artists who embellished the Greco-Buddhistic 
monuments of Ntyrthcm India with scenes 

BudiJlii'st*Art. Buddha are also 

already familiar with the Buddha legend 
as related in the L^Utavistara. They worked no doubt not 
after the text, but tn accordance with living oral tradition, 
*rhe harmony, nevcrthclcssi between the sculptures and the 
Sanskrit text is rtot rarely of such a character tiiat we must 
assume that the literary tradition was at times influenced by Uie 
artisL Upon art and literature there was mutual influence, 

Thfl tfl a3tiiuk«fl L*art da 

part 1,324 L 666 ff + GruaWesdE] ^uddAi^f frrt in Imdta, p. 94, 
1^4, f, 134; Senirt O C sit, 15^5. t.Ul ffi and tiJoch ZDMO 6^!. p. 370 U. 

While tile ^nckut Buddhistic art tn the time of A.^hokaj 
No imafce in Bharhut, Sanchi, etc., 


primitive 

Buddhism, 


knows of no image of ibe Huddha 
but only a symbol (I'. g., the wheel) for 
the person of the Founder of the reji^on, a representation of 
the Buddha is the principle object of the Gandhara art. Can 
It not be connected with this that m the interv'ening centuries 
the Buddha became an object of Bhahti and tJie adoration of 
the Buddha was pushed into the central point of his religion P 
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Thust there ia concurrent testfnKBiy that the age of the 
Gandliara art, the Jlorutl of which falls in the aecond 
century after Christ, was also the period of Mahayana textft 
which treat of the Buddha legend, 

*■ On live flf nyh dertvad [n thw if jIt iD^tancfi frum Cfeco^Rotiw n 

ut tba p«Fiod cE the develi^pmeat C^-d onlj b« the period liu i i i IKb birth of 
Christ to the fontth c^n^uty.^ Oruawandel Buddhist Afi: In India, p* 8J. 
Aec^diri^ to Ptiivii=hi«' L'iiri Grrco^i^utfdM^w dn CartdAdr^^ pjiTi li 
p. 40 IF. the tlouruliEn^ period epi Lhe GdadhaifA Sirl oaidcEHel with the second 
h4H oE tlie Mtoftd centufj- A,D. 

It is, thereforei hut natura] that we should ha\^ prts^v- 
aencral csti- ^ Lalitaviatora both the very old 

mate of Lallta- tradidonj and accounts younger bv 

visUra. centuries, of the Legend of the Buddlia, An 

important source of old Uuddhisin it is only there, where it' 
coiiicides with the Pali texts and other Sanskrit textii like tlie 
Mahavusium But it is erroneous to regard the Lalitavlstara 
in its entirety as a gooi old source for our knowledge of 
Buddhism as docs Senart in his ingemouj;^ and unsucccsaful 
Exsat xut la teger^de du Buddha^ (p* 31 4f^R f.). Nor does 
the Lalltavistara give US a olue “^to popular Buddhismof 
older times as is claimed by Vallee Pous^n, It is rather a key 
to the development of the Buddha legend in its earliest 
beginnings, in which only the principal events of the life of 
the great founder of the religion liave been adorned with 
miracleSi dowp to the final apotheosis of the Master m which 
from start to finish bis carter appears more like that of a 
gfx! above all the other gods* But from the standpoint of 
literary hisb^ry the Lalitavlstara is one of the most important 
works in Buddhist [iteraturep It fa not indeed a Buddlia epic 
proper, but it embodies alt the germs ot one. It was from the 
ballads and episodes which have been preserved tn the oldest 
dements of the Lolitavistara, if probably not from the 
Lalitavistara itself, that the greatest poet of Biiddhisnii 
Ashvaghosha, created his magnificent epic called BmddAa-- 
cariia or life of the Buddha. 
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CHAPTER V, 


AutWilius; Sylvain L« if JA 1892 

P* 8a XIJvi p. 201 Fr» WhED Lfii'i it Pi 203 
■^nd hlJ A^hool. ^1iarin;lcrii«a ihn as" a. snbstiintiiil 

abridgment of tbe Lalaiiv^^bt^xn he in the v^Toitca 
At least ibp LaUEa>iiitara in its present reduction could m3t hiivt been tli« model 
ul Aahva^heKfiha.- The \vi3 bccfi edited by Djcford i8^3i 

nnd trirnsfuted bj him In SEE, roL XlilX^ On Ashva^tio^ und hii 
Icoportance to IndLin litnmture^ SySvnln LeiH, deub In his comprebenslve Sludy 
U /i Jyj ]A p, 10* tdL XII, 

p. 77, Em Anesaki in EEE, vuL ll. 159 I* We rtow know from Ibe 
discovedr» of Luderi that Asblia iras also m. drainatk p»t| os the 
author of die ShariputrapjkiijniLa SBAi Ib|]^ p+ 38d If. A bkigraphy of 
AthiivagboahA by Ktimiurajive was tninsTiilBd into Cbincie bElwEcn 401 
and 4Ull A*D, It is yiTcn as nn excerpt by WassEjcw in hh Buddhism 
tboujgh it is a wholly ie^EndcLry acdvueU 


Down to the year 189^ when the French :HchoIar Syk'ain 
Levi published the tirst chapter ot the UtiddhacaritAi people 
in Europe knciv little of Ashva^Ko^hu beyond his name. 
To-dity lie is known to us as one of the inoat eminent poets 
of Sanskrit literatijrei as the masterly model of Kalidasa and 
as the author of cpic^ dramatic and IvTicaJ poems* Unfoc- 
tunatelyI however^ we know very little of Im life* All tradi¬ 
tion agrees that he was a contemporary of king Kaoishka 
([about loo A*D*) and that he was one of the leadersj if 
not the founder^ of the Mahayana doctrine of Huddhism* 

On iht iinc^LnlntT irf ihc itg? irf Koqlsiiln *100 aba%-ti tdL I, p. 437; 

fr^nkc 9ind lnd^pcnii^tlUy mm< ttk Ihn corrcli^kt^ Ihiit Ejinilbkji cumm 

U^poi^ET in 5153 B,C. On th^ wntfiry, R, Q, BhandiirkAr (JBHAS XX 
if 193^ ^ 1 i-* ^iplnioa that KauMhk^ IItihJ 1 b tb.fi ibfcrd tcntwy A.D. 
Bo)4iT In JA J90t, V^ 3tV.* p, 52fi f. mukcv U prubablc that be lived at 
the end uf thB first and the br|ptiniii|^ af the i^Cirand century AiD, In hli 
IninBsduiitidBBB them qI K^dfhka, OtflBriberG mmes tn thu Ceticlu- 
■ion ihJt he b to be AiAl|ined to the cIom oI ihe fint CrEitnry A-D 
(NGGVi 19111 p- 42U427). To tint lattie rtsuk dfrlvr* on Blbcf gfound 
Paiadll Hiraprasada Sbaitrl. ^Sundaranaml.iiit Kavyum, 4271 He would 
also iikntiiy^lbe port with AshiraE^bcsha RAfa ociriin-iBf ia au Inicriptloii of 
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ihn tinwa erf Kflitii Jika ( Eji* Ind. VIlli 171 ft] wJifch Vt>gil 

coiuidn to hn aq Lunuccvtsful attemi^L 


Life of Ashva- 
Sbosha. 


Quite positively Aahvaghosha came of a Brahman 
family and had a sound Brahmanic educa¬ 
tion before he went over to Buddhism, 
Am a Buddhist he joined, we may sur« 
mise, at first the Sarvastivada school but laid great stress 
on Biiddlm and thus prepared for the Mahayana, As 

his birthplace or home is TnoiUy mentioned Saketa or 
Ayodhya, modern Oudh^ But Benares and Patna are also 
ftientioned in this connection. Mis mother^s name was 
Suvamakshi. The Tibetan life of Ashvaghosba says of 
him: ** Tliere was no question that he could not solve, there 
was no objectiot! TvhiGh he would not remove ^ be threw down 
his opponents aa fast as a strong wind breaks dewn decayed 
trees.” 


According to the same account he was a distinguished 
musician wlio himself composed music and with his troupe of 
minstrels, male and femaJe, roamed through market towns. 
There he played and sang with his choir melancholy ditties 
on the nullity of e>ustence and the crowd stood charmed with 
his entrancing melody. In this way he won many o\'er to 
his religion. According to Vasubandhu he assisted 
KatyayaninuCra in the preparation of his C47mmentary on the 
Abhidharma, 


The Chinese pilgniti I-tsIngi who Joumied through India 
in 671-635 speaks of the learned monks w'ho succesafully 
combated the heretics, furthered the religion of the Buddha 
and were consequently esteemed higher dian gods and men 
by the people. And he adds that in each genefation t!^ere 
are only a couf^e of such men—men Like ^ N^aijuna, Dl^va 
and Ashvogbosha of antiquity. ” 



so 


Hiuen-tsiang calls Ashva^^bosTia, Deva, Nagaijyna and 
Kuimralabdha “ the four auns which iiluminate the world ” 
(SBE V( XLTV, p, IX.) The same I-tsing rclatea how 
in his time Tn India was read in front of Buddhist shrines 
inier alia a manual of sacred texts prepared hy Ashvagboaha. 
He also knows him as the author of hymDS) of Sutvaiafukai^a 
and of the Buddhacarila (I-tsing Record translated bv 
Takakiisu, p. 162 f. 165.161). 


Of the Buddhacarila I-taing says that it was a volu- 


Aslivaghosha's 
(treat work: 
the Buddha's 
biojcraphy. 


minous poem which recounted the life and 
the work of the Buddha “ from the time 
when he was still living in the royal palace 
till his last hour in the park of the trees.” 


I le adds i “ It is extensively read in all the five parts of India 
and in the countries of the South Sea (Sumatra, Java and 
llic neighbouring islands). He clothed tnani&Id notions 
and ideas in a few words which so delighted the lieart of his 
reader diat he never wearied of perusing the poem. More¬ 
over it was regarded as a virtue to read it inasmuch as it 


contained the noble doctrine in a neat compact form ” (l<-tsing 
p. 165 f,). From what I-tsing says it follows that he knew 
the Huddhacatiia in the form of its Chinese translation in 
whLb the epic consists of 2S cantos and the narrative is 
brought down to the Nirvana of the Buddha. 


It ii the Pii-BhttliUit! SaiiMkrit iuto OJudem 

iMlweco IJJ (mil bj JlhunnunikBiLb mud bj Buml fruni ChincKr intv 
Bugliiili iti £Si; SIX, Khfk Duvida (JIUS lUOl, p, 40^ f.> Iibji rijfbtlj 
thml a,b -urk i. Ui, lnH.lll.ti™ id wir .doad, klqch 

mord i. th» tudderidH rf thd 7lh JJU. mirntwy Ltdd Ttbctoa 

(Lijiiinuiii, WZKSi 7, p, iiijj 


Now sinrte the Tibetan translation also contains 23 cantos 
we must indeed suppose that in the Sanskrit text which 
comprises only 17 cantos and lemiinates with the cooversions 


in Benares we have only a torso f and in lact It is but a totao* 
For out of these 17 cantos only the first 13 are o5d and 
genuine^ The concluding portion was supplied hy one 
Antritananda, who lived as a copyist in the beginning of the 
9 th century I because he himself admits he could find no 
complete manuscript. Even the manuscript of the Buddita- 
cariia discovered by Haraprasada Shastri reaches down 
only to the middle of the I4th canto (JASB V. V. 1909 
p. 47 ff.). 

And what the Chinese pilgrim says in eulogy of the 
we can completely substantiate on the basis 
of the torso we possess. Here we ha\‘e in reality for the first 
time a proper Buddha epic created by a true poetj—a pc5et 
who, permeated with the love and reverence for'the exalted 
person of the Buddha and profound reverence for the verity 
of the doctrine of Che Buddha^ represents the life and tile 
teaching of the niaster in noble language of art which is not 
artificials The B^id(iA£t€i;trila b technically called aMaliakavya 
or great ix>ems“ a courtly epic in art* and it is composed in 
the style appropriate to Ravya^ the beginnings of which we 
find in the Ramayana« Valmiki and his imrnediate followers 
were the predecessors of Ashvaghosha just as the latter 
himself was a forerunner of Kalidasa, Alt the three great 
poets, however I agree in this that in the employment of 
Alamkaras or poetic embellishTncnt they arc throughout 
moderate. And moderate as to language and style is 
Ashvaghoaba also in the presentment of the miraculous in 
the Buddlta legend. He eschews the extravagance such as 
wc find for example in the LaliUvistara, In contrast with 
the chaotic disorder of the text of the Mahavastu and 
the Lalitavistara we find in the BfiddAacafiij^ a consi¬ 
dered and artistic arrangement of the materiaL And although 
the poet js at home with the older sacred texts be stands 
independent of them. Not that he has in any way altered 
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the tradition he^understands how to invest witlt a new poetic 
garh the legend known of old and to lend originaUty of 
expression to tlic doctrine of tfie priinitivc tiiiddbisttc sutras* 
Always is Aahvaghoftha more of a poet than a nmkj— at 
least in his Baddhacaritat As Wuidisch observ^es, Aahva- 
ghosha seems to have diligently avoided the ring of the 
phraseology of the older texts—(Mara and Buddha, p. 205). 

Quite differently poetical for instance from that of the 

Btiddhiiciirru ^'“^' istara is the picture of the young 
and kalidasa^ prince going out for a walk in cantos 3 
and 4: 


Here in a charming wat- is depicted how when the news 
amves that the prince had gone out the ladies of the city in 
their curiosity hasten ftom their chambers to the roofs of 
the houses and to tlie windows, hindered by their girdles 
which fall off, and rush forward with the greatest haste 
pressing on and puKhitlig each other, friglitening by the clank 
of their waistbands and the ring of their omanmts the 
birds On the roofs. Tlic faces of the beauties, charniing 
as lotus, gleaming out of the windows appear, as if the walls 
of the houses were really decorated with lotus towers. As 
Cowell has already noticed in the preface to his edition of the 
Buddha tharita, Kalidasa lias imitated this scene ftom 
Aahvaghosha (Buddlia Charita, tii 13/24) in his Raghuvamsha 
<vii, 6/12). The meeting with the old man whom the gods 
to a^TT before the prince is cltarmingly described. 
In his astonishment the prince asks: 

“ Who is the man coming tlifg side, oh charioteer p 
With while hair, eyes sunk deep in their sockets, 

Bending over his staff, his ILmlis quax'ering? 

Is that Nature's course ot a sport of Cliatice P" 


To this the ckirbteer rep] tea ; 

Old age tt is that haa broken him,—age, 

The thief of beauty and the destroyer of strength) 

Tlie source of sorrow and the end of joy, 

The foe of intelligence and the dlsapp^rancc of memory. 
He too sucked at bis mother’s breast. 

As a child learnt to walk in course of time. 

Slowly he grew big and strong ,—% youth, 

By degrees has old age crept on him.” 

m 

AfW the prince had learnt, on hts three walks out of 
his palace, of old age, disease and death, no more could be ^nd 
any joy in life. It is in t'ain that the family priest by order 
of the king calls upon the women and maidens of the palace 
to bend their energies on their seductive art to soothe 
the prince and turn him hrom his distressing thoughts. 
The prince remains untouched by the soft distractions. He 
only thinks of Bic unthinking wa 3 's of these women and cries 
out (Iv 60 I.) j 

” How senseless the man appears to me whose ne^hhour 
ill and old and dead he 


Sees and yet holds fast to the good things of this life and 
Ls t>ot thrilled with anxiety. 

It is as if a tree di\iested of all Bower and fruit must 
feu or he pulled down.— 

Unaffected remalnuig the neighbouring trees.” 

The presentment of the love scenes belongs to the 
Statecraft, indispensable element in the poetic art 
erotic art and as an appanage to the court. And the poet 

warfare. satisfies this demand in dcplctiiig the 

sports of the lovely maidens who endeavour to draw the 
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prlnc« towards ihemselvcs (iv, 24/53) juat aa well as 
Hi the vh'id portraj’al of the night scene in the iadiea' 
chamber which causes the prince to tlj* from the palace. 
These themes give Ashvaghoslia the opporTunil^ for the 
display of his erotic art, Tt may he noted that the 
description (v, 48/62) in its priinitive shape is recoimted by 
the young Yaaa in the Pali Vinayapitaka. Wc have already 
had occasion to remark that a similar scene in the 
Ramayaaa (v, 9/11) has been copied from this Buddhist poet 
Ashvaghosha. The court poet, hoivcvert must also be 
Miliar with the doctnne of the mtisttasims or statecraft. 
And the world-wise principles are unfolded to the prtnrt by 
the priest aitaclied to the roj’al hoiiseliold in order to divert 
his mind from his meditations (iv, 62/82). Finally, belonging 
to the same species of court poetry is the defiaeatlon of 
the battle scene. Here our poet rises to the occasion in that 
^he thirteenth canto he conjures up a vit'id -scene of the 
•trugglc of the Buddha with Mara and his hordes. 


Ashvaghosha was tlic author of another poem to be 

Love and ^'®**®* category of court poetry 

religion. The lucky 

discoverer and editor of this poem is 
I^dit llaraprasada Shaatri (A. Bastion, JA vol. 

xht, p. 79 ff and F. VV, Thomas JRAS 1911, p. 1125). 
U also turns round the history of the Buddha^a life, hut limns 
especially those scenes and episodes which have been either 
lighth' touched upon or not created at all in the Buddha- 
charit^ Thus in the first canto is c.xhaus£ively described 
the history of the finding of the city of ICap^ilivaatu. The 
actual content of this poem, however, is constituted by the 
history of the loves of Sundari and \anda, the half-brother of 
the Buddha who is initiated into the Order against bis will by 

fhf* latter ' ^ 
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Just as Sundan\ tlie lovely hride orNanda, weeps and 
wails o\Ter her lost husband so does Nanda suffers for Kis 
beloved Vain are the attempts of the brother monks to 
tranquillize him. Even the word of the Buddha is impotent 
to reconcile him. Then the Master takes him by the hand 
and rises with liun to heaven. On their way tfiey see in the 
Himalayas a hideous one-eyed female monkey and the Buddha 
asks Nanda if Sutulari was more charming than she and 
Nanda naturally says “ Ves" with energy'. Soon after* 
however, they see in ihc heaven the ttpsarai or celestial 
nymphs and Nanda finds that the difference between them 
and his wife is as great as that bctw'Uen the latter and the 
one-eyed ape. From this monient onwards he is possessed 
with a passionate longing for tlie fairies and returning on cartlt 
gives himself up to serious ascetic practfees in order to be 
able to attain to the paradise. 'I'hereupon Ananda, tlic favour- 
lie disciple of the Buddha, teBchca him that even the joys of 
paradise are vain and nugatory, Nanda is finally convinced 
and goes to the Buddha to say that he had no longer a desire 
for the beauties of heaVTin. I’he Buddha is greatly pleased 
and preaches to him in several cantos the cardinals of his 
doctrine. .Nanda now retires into the forest, practices the four 
great meditations and becomes an itrhai. Gratefully be 
betakes himself to the Buddha and does him reverence hut 
tile Master calls upon him now that he has attained his object, 
out of compassbn for others to preach the doctrine of 
salvation and conduct others to eniancipation. 

The rErsrfljucie rtj Ihe forcibli* uf ecflim nls£» In 

fijtir Ma -Kiifcrcn - Malovjge^, i. 54 ^ j Rh>i Daviili 

Bu Birth ju. 12Sf. Aa i* jpolntHi out. bjj^' Sinlr 

vlroujElr divfr^nt iof thh ^ found m IhB 

Fail cummenlary otl tho Sfls alwj Hatii/, 

(1/ BiiddMim,* Krm. imuirr of WdAiim, r. 155; Fotohrr, 6>rr4i. 





Whililt in tilt Buddha Charita there L) no cicpreas doc« 
. trine emanating frofs the Mahayana school, 

Schools, concluding portion of the Saundara- 

nandO'ka^'ya already begins to betray 
a leaning towaols the Mahayana. It Is not sufficient for it 
that Nanda himself should become a saint who attains to 
N)r\^aiia. He must also be an apostle of the faith, although 
it must not be forgotten that even In tlie Ilmayana the obliga¬ 
tion of the propagation of the faith and proselytism is 
highly praised, as in a Sutra In the Anguttaranikaya. 
Besides in tlie third great work of Aslivaghosha, entitled the 
Sttira/attk>ir», w'bich we up to now knew only from a French 
translation of the Chinese version belonging to about 40S 
B*C,, many of the semi-legendary stories are based on a 
Hjnayonic foundation. From this Sutralankara translated into 
French from the Chinese version of Kumarajiva, Huber 
was able to trace thntc stories to the Dipyarminna (BEFEO, 
190d, pp. 709-7SG) but fragments of the Sanskrit original 
have more recently been discovered at Tut fan anj 
studied by Luders in an old palm leal manuscript, (see 
Fragments of Bhuddhist Drama, Berlb, 1911, and Vallec 
poussin Le Tuscan, ^909, p. S6.JI 


Sutralamkara or “ SutrarQmament is a collection of 
pious legends after the model of the 
Sutratamkara. Jatakas and Avadanas tvhich are narrated 
in prose and verse in the style of 
Indian poetic art. Many of these legends arc known to us 
of old, e. g'., that of Dirgliavus or prince l,ong-life and of 
king Shib], Others already show more of the spirit of the 
Mahayana or at least a reverence for the Buddha which is 
mere hiahay anistic m its tendency* A a illustration is 
furniahed by story No. 57, wbbh liappens also to he one 
of the most charming tn the colloctioD* 
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A man comes to die monastery and desires to be mittai' 
ed into the Order^ The disciple Shariputra examines hJin 
and finds that die candidate in none of his prevbijs existences 
for sons had done the smallest good deed and pronounces 
him unworthy of admittance. The roan leaves the monas- 
tray in tears. Then the Buddha himself meets him and the 
Buddha's heart being foil of compassion he strives to 
convert all mankind with the los'e that a mother bears to her 
son. He lays his hand on the head of the rejected one and 
asks ** Why dost thou cry " P And the iatter relates to him 
Itow Shariputra had dismissed him. Thereupon the Buddha 
consoles him “ in a voice that resounded like distant thunder'* 
and adds that Shariputra was not omniscicnL The Buddha 
himself then brings the man back to the monastery and 
relates before all the monks the kttrtna^ which was a good 
act whereby the man had acquired right to emancipation. 
(Tncc upon a rime in his previous birth this person was a 
poor man who was wandering in a hill forest to collect wood, 
when a tiger rushed at him. Filled with terror he crfcd out 
adoration to the Buddha." On account of these words the 
man must partake of deliverance &otn sorrow. The Buddha 
himself miciated him and presently he became an Arhat. 

An example of a real Mahayanlstic Buddha-bhakti is 
also {umished by No, G3, where Gautami, the foster mother 
of the Buddha, attains to Nirvana through the grace of the 
Buddha, 

That the Sutralankara is later origin than the 
charita is piov'ed by the fact that the latter is quoted in the 
former, (Huber, page lSf2, Since In two of the stories 

of tlie Sutralankara a port is played by king Kanishka, Ashva- 
ghosha must have lived at the time of the composition of 
the book as an old man at the court of the king. But it is 
much to be deplored that up to now we have only Chinese 
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translations of the Suifoiattkam. The Sanskrit text so far 
has iic\'£r been discon’emh Not only is it in itself a 
literary work of importance the merits of which impress 
themselves upon us through two translations, first Chinese 
and then French, as has been appropriately observed by 
l£vi, but it is not of tiifiing significance for the history of 
Indian literature and culture inasmuch as it irvcntions the 
epics of the Mahabharata and Ramayana, it combats the 
phibsophical doctrine of the bankhya and Vaisheshika 
schools just as forcibly as it opposes the religious views of 
the Brahmans and the Jains and refers in a variety of way^s to 
the Scripts, to the arts and to jointing. %StiU mote is uncertainty 
a matter for regret with reference to a few other books which 
arc attributed to Ashvaghosha. It is a question whether 
they reafJy belong to him. This applies especially to the 
i'ajtasuchi or Diamond Needle, which is in any case an 
interesting little book in which there is a vehement poleinic 
against the caste system of the Bralmians. 


Thu VjtjraauiJii gr Refutatian of tliB Argmnejlts upon irhlch ttw Rraliliia> 

Vdjruuclil j nica! instinitton of ihu c»slc ti fouBilHl ty ihe iBirntd 

by Wilkin«p) 

' Tunkuby StKiil»im B*p™, beinE a „nly to 

.ho U 3 i_ A Wet«r. UJ«r dfu (Abdh.ndlim^ua 

d«r Pr«U no. Akiwkmk dm VVijHsnKJjafttr, phiU birt. K). IHSS, S. »5 IT. und 
a tK e ■1, IJSfl.) U, H, Uod^aon Essjij^ oa tke litrgiLaen, Llu-ra. 

rrrir p- «, *nd s. l«j 

|. A. isca,s. lo.t. Mip, ror. 


Here the author very effectively takes up tJic Brahmanic 
Elandpoint and demonstrates on the authority of BmhmaniQ 
texts and citations From the Veda, the Mababharata and 
Manu the invalidity of the claims of castes as recognised by 
Hwhmanas. When in im Htxlgson published a translation 
of the book and Wilkinson In 1309 published an edition they 
astonished wliolara by the democratic spirit of Eurt^pe 



Jisplayed in ihe Iwk. In thh tract the doctrine of equality 
of mankind tiaa been advocated } for all human beings are, ** m 
respect of joy and sorrow, love, malghti manners and 
ways, death, fear and life, all equal*" Did wc but know 
more about the author and the time when ilie hook was cont* 
posed it would he of much greater importance Jbr the literary 
historv' of India on account of the quotations from brahmanic 
texts. It speaks for the authorahip of Ashvaghosha that in 
SutraUmkara No* 77 the Bralimanic institutions aie arraigned 
with the help of quotations from hfanu's law hook just 
as in the Vajrasuc.hi- On the other hand tiie Vajrasuchi is 
enumerated neither tn the Tibetan Tanjur nor among the works 
of Ashvaghosha by I-tsing I and further in die Chinese 
Tripitaka Catalogue the Va|rasudii, which is said to contain 
“ a refutaticxi of the four vedas,^* is described as translated into 
Chinese between 973 and 931 and is ascribed to a DharmaJdrtN 
(Himyo Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, No, l3f'3J, The Chinese term '^^fh-shang'' 
ia the translation of the Sxnskrit proper name Dharmakirtl 

It is altogether undecided whether other books the 
Other works authorship of which is assigned to Ashva* 
ul Asliva* ghosha by Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan 

^hostin. writers were actually composed by hirrii 
Tlie fame of Ashavaghosha as a teacher of the Mahay ana is 
founded on his dViihayttna SbrndMo/pitifci or tlie Rise 
of the Malmyana Faith, a philosophical treai ise studied in 
the monasteries of japan as the basis of the Mahay ana 
doctrine, “The poet of ilie says Levii 

^ shows him here os a profound nicLaphysicion, as an intrepid 
teviver of a doctrine which was destined to regenerate 
Buddhism/' Howev^rt it h anything but certain or ratber 
highly improbable that it is in reality the product of Ashva¬ 
ghosha since it embodies teaching which is assignable to a 
later date* So long, Itowevcr, us the Sanskrit text of the book 
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13 denied us a final judgment regarding the age of the author 
is impcssihic. 

The Shraddhotpada was translated first tn 534 and then 
in i 10 A>D> into Chinese, From the second Chinese transla¬ 
tion T, Suzuki prepared an English version, “ niscoorsc of the 
awakening of Faitli in the Mahayana,” Suzuki holds Aahva^ 
ghosha the poet to he the author and asserts on the basis of 
the book itself, the MaVayana Shraddhotpada, that he was the 
actual founder of the Mahayana sect. The doctrine which the 
book incorporates is, however, that of the \njnanavada as 
Uught by Asanga and the teaching of tlie Tathagatagarbha 
and the Tathata which occurs in the Lankavatara, Professor 
Takakusu, who holds die authorship of the poet Aahi'aghosha 
as altogether out of the question, says that the older catalogue 
of the Chinese teita does not contain the name of Ashva- 
ghosha as tJ« authoj. In the Tik tan Tanjur Ashvaghosha 
is also described as the composer of the Ska/a^itetxs/ia^'jba~ 
namaste/ra, the panegyric in 150 veise^ which according to 
I-tsing, is the work of the poet Matriceta. In feet I-tsing 
cannot say too much regarding the renown of this 
hlatriceta, who at alt events belongs to the same school as 
Aahvagfaosha and is accordingly confused W'ith hinu 


IS 


To follow the Tibetan historian Taranatha, Matriecta is 
another name of Ashvaghosba, (F.W., 
Molrtcelm, Tliomas OC XIII, 1!102, p. 4(.). One 

dare not decide whether our Matrtceta 
Identical with the Matriceta, the author of the 

< Thomas Ind. Ant., 19(8, p. 345 
ff. and SC \iUyabhushana JASB, 1910, p, 477 ft) «It is 

to h^'"rt of the monks 

verses Th T ' ^ 

verses. These fesenatmg poems ace like heavenly flowers 
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in their hcauty and the exalted pritKspies which they contain 
emulate iti dignity the height of tnountairi summits* There- 
foft aJI the cotnpo?^era of hymna in India imitate bis style 
regarding him as ihc father of liieraiure. Even iiim like the 
Ht^hfsattva Asanga and Vasubandhu greatiy admire him^ 
Throughout India every motikj as soon as he is able to recite 
the five or ten commandments, learns the p^5a^ms of Matriceta/^ 
The legend would have it that in a previous birth he was a 
nightingale which eulogised ilie Buddha in charming melody# 
I-tsing himself traslated from Sanskrit into Chinese the hymn 
of 150 verses (/treo^df p* 156j&SG). Xow, liowevcr, most 
fortunately we have discovered in Central Asia fragments of 
the Sanskrit cwiginals of the hymns of IMatrlceta and from the 
mutilated ii^tanuscripts discovered at Turfan^ to which wc 
already owe so much, Sfegling has succeeded in reconstruct¬ 
ing almost two-thirds of the text The verses arc in the 
artistic, but not the extravagant Ka\y a. style* Besides Dr. 
Siegltng who has been preparing an edition hr tJie press 
similar fragments discovered in CeotraJ Asia hav'e been 
published by Ijcvi (JA 1910, page 455, and Vallec Poussin 
1911, page 764) F# W* Thomas translated otic of 
Matriecta^s poems, tlie F^irftaffari/tav^rfiaFfa^ from the Tibetan 
rendering into English (Ind, AnL voh 34, p, 145), 

Better known is tlie poet Shura or Aryashura, probably 
issuing from the same school, although 
^ ^ considerably younger date whose 
/a/akQfff&M strongly resembles the 
Sutralamkara in style. The Jetiokiima/a or ihe Garland 
of Jatakas is, however, only die name of a species of 
composition. Several poets have written JaEakamalas 
that is, they have treated with a free band in an 
original poetic speech in mixed verse and prose selections of 
the Jataka^i, It was also not Aryas^hura's business to 
discover new stories but to reproduce ancient legends m 
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ar tiatTc and elegfaiit idiom. Ilia diction in prose aa Bellas 
verse is of the k jvyu Hut noble and elevatedj niorc 

artistic than artifckL So far as the Jatakas are designed to 
be employed by the nmnks in their sermoriS} the jatakamala 
also serves this pnrposs for the preacher. Only the poet 
who was probably himself a preacher at the courti has none 
bu[ monks before his eyes, who held tlidr religious discourses 
in courtly circles where Sanskrit poesy was understood and 
appreciated. The bock contains 34 jatakas whichi like die 
35 jatakas of the Pali illustrate the Paramitas 

or the cxcellcticcs of the Bodhisattva, Nearly aU the Jalories 
appear also in the Pali Book of Jataka and twelve are to He 
found likewise in the Cariyapatika* Many of the Sanskrit 
verses harmonise with the Pali jatakas, (See SpeyePs 
translation^ p, B37+) To the few stories which are wanting 
in the Fail collection belongs the first in which is related how 
the Bodhisativa sees a hungry tigress about to devour its 
young and sacrifices himself to he her nourishroent. It is a 
highly characteristic story and may ho repnoduced lierc as 
an example of the anecdotal literature designed to convey 
the Maltayana doctrine of uiiiversal compassion. 

This moat characteristic story runs ns followst— 
.\lrieady in his earlier births the Master 
‘displayed a stillcas love tor all creatures 
and allowed himself to be absorbed 
tnio Ollier beings. Therefore must nien cherish for the 
Buddha, the Lord, siipremc attachment. For the following 
miracle on the part of the Lord in one of his previous births 
is recounted—a deed which was celebrated by my venerable 
teacher, one of the adorers of Three Jewels, who gave satis¬ 
faction to his preceptor by his insight and truth and K’came 
himself an eminent master in the search for virtue, Jn those 
days tlx; Bodhisattva, who is now the Lord, in beeping 
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with his extraordinary prorai^a by virtue of his charity, 
love, succour to tlic poor confcrined grace m ttie world 
out of compassion issuing from the immaculate stream of 
insight and love, was hom in a Brahman famUy devoted to 
their duties and pre-eminent for character, learned and 
powerful. ” As he grew up he presently acquired mastery 
over all the arts and sciences. He obtained much 
wealth and honour* However be found no pleasure in 
worldly life and soon withdrew into retirement. As a pious 
ascetic he lived in the forest. One day he tvas wandering 
accompanied hy a single disciple in the mountains* He saw 
Ln a cave a young tigre&s exhausted with hunger and about 
to devour her own young, trustfully approaching her to feed 
on her milk. 

^ As tlie Bodhlsattva saw her 

Trembled he, brave as lie was, 

Filled with compassion for the sorrow of the nearest, 

Like the pnnee of mountains in an earthquake. 

How strange I The compassionate remain mtrepkl even 
under great personal grief* 

A 

But when a stranger ia smittcnj however smaUf they 
quail." 

He sent nut his dist^it^e to fetch meat. But this was 
only a pretest in order to he left alone. He was already 
determined to hurl himself down the precipice in order 
to saw the life of the creature and to aer\‘e as load to the 
mother tiger. He based his resolve on this that this futile 
earthly lifir has no value except as an offering for others, 
MoreovcTj, he would give a heartening examf^e unto those 
who would henc^t the world, put to shame tlic self'seekers, 
point the path of heaven to the benevolent and himself attain 
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to Supreme il]u mi nation. Nothin^if else he destned Not 
Out of etn'etousness, nor in search of renown, nor joys ot 
Heaven or kingly rule to acquire; not for the sake of my 
eternal weal', but only to do good to my neighbour, 
do I act thus. As surely as this is truth, so may it be granted 
unto me to remove the tribulation of the world and to bring 
saK'ation to It, et'en as the sun htings it light when darkness 
swallows it up." 

With the^re words he hurls himself down the cliff. The 
tigress has her attention called by the not^, ]eave.s her 
young and tiirows herself upon the body of the Bodhisatlva 
to de\’our it. When the disciple comes back and beholds 
tJje spectacle, he is profoundly mov'ed and utters a few verses 
of veneration for the exalted Master. Men, demi-gods, 
and gods express their admiration for the Lord by .strewing 
garlands of flowers and precious stones m er what is left of 
his bones. 

The inexhau-stiblc sympathy of the Bodhisatlva has also 
been glorified in most other stories, 1-tsing extols the 
Jatakamala cr Jatakamalas among the works which in hts 
time -were great faituirites and were much read in India, 
Among the frescoes in the caves ofAjanta thercare scenes from 
the jatakamala witlj inscribed stoplies from Aryashura- The 
inscriptions belong palwographically to the sixth century 
A. D, and since another work of Aryashura had already been 
translated into Chinese in 4B4, the poet rnust have lived in 
the fourth century. 


Tr. Takaiuliu, p. Jffi (. j H, LudfTs, NGGW ISl«, p. 75 a flf, 
B. Naajio, CtlaklEU* of th« Ctiibinr Tripllaka, No. ; TH* ZacharlK, 
GtJA, U8t*, p, asn, F. W. Thomas )ii Xlbuoj K*™, p. -KIS, If. Th* 
ChltvFM InriEtiitJon dI th* Jjlaltatnal trirntloBs Ary*!.htii 4 iha autimr. It 
h»cnl)r I4.»uir»ji, ^ UuitAai ia .U03, 47, p. JOfi H. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Jatakamald is also called BodhJsattva Avadana- 
ma]a» for Hodhiaattva Avadana Is sytiony- 
Literature of jataka. The Jatahas are 

AvaUanas. consequently roiLing but Avadanas having 
the Bodhisatt\*a for their hero- Consequenily works 
like the Sutralankara and the Jatakainala have much in 
common with the texts of the Avadana literature. On the 
other hand numerous Jatakas are to be found in the collections 
of Avadaijas. 

Os the AvAdaM lileratnrt in gerWflt Ciirnoult InlroditclioR tc tfcr 
IJiitoirst Buddihisn), p. 207 ; Ffir it the inlro<tiii.’»ion lo hi* IraiiKlslkMk atid 
Speytf, Foreword to hie ediliuA of (he ArailflnJishalalrt. 

Like both the books of Buddhist story literatiiTCt the 

Avadana texts also stand, so to say, with 

Veneration Hinavana and the other 

for the Buuilha. ' « i r - 

in tltc Mahay ana litiTature. And Utsing 

(Takakuau, r* f* 

the line of demarcation between the Hinayana and the 
Mahayana waa often anything but rigid. The older 
works belong entirely to the Hinayana and yet 
they display the same veneration for the Hviddha which is not 
wanting likewise in the Pali jatakas and j/a-Atihu i but they 
eschew the hyperbole and the mythology of the Mahayana, 
while the latest avadana hooks are permeated with the 
kfahayana. 

The word ‘avadana ’ signifies a great religious or moral 
achievement, as well as the history of a 

What is great achievement. Such a great act 

Avadana ? may consist in sacrifioe of one's own life, 
but also may be confined to the founding of an institutton 
for the supply of inc^nsct fiowers, gold and jewels to, or the 
building ofi sanctuaries,—rffi/af, cAof^joj, and so forth. 
Since these stories as a rule are designed to incufoaie that 
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dark d»jeds bear dark fruits, while acts beget feir fruit> they 
are at the same time tafcs of k»rna which domonstrate huw 
the actions of one Jifie are intintatety connected with those in 
the past or future existences. They are to be regarded as 
legends only from our modem standpoint. To the Buddhist 
they are actualities. They have indeed been related by the 
Buddha himself and are warranted to be the word of the 
Buddlui,—Buddliavacana—like a Sutra. Like the jatakiui 
the avadanas also are a species of sermoiufi. It is accordingly 
usually related by way of an introduction where and on what 
occasion die Buddha narrated the story of the past and at the 
close the Buddha draws from the story the moral of bis 
doctrine, 1 lencc a regular avadana consists of a story of the 
present, a Btory of the past and amoral. If the hero of the 
story of the past is a Hodhisattva the avadnna can also be 
designated a jataka. A particular species of avadanas art: 
tliose in which the Buddha instead of a story of the past 
relates a prognostication of the fbture. Tlicse prophetic 
anecdotes sert'e like the stories of the past to explain the 
present kartnu. There arc besides avai^nas in which 
both the parties of the stories are united and finally there 
Is a class in which a Katma shows good cr evil consequence 
in the present cxistisncc. All these species of avadanas 
occur sporadically also in tlie and the 5w/ru kitakas 

They, however, are grouped in large collections with the 
object of edification or for more ambitious literary motives. 
A work of the first variety is the Avndarimkat-aka which is 
most probably the most ancient of its kind. It is a collection 
of a hundred avadana legends.' Since it was already rendered 
into Chinese m the first half of the 3rd century and since it 
makes mention of the dinafo we may with tolerable certainty 
it to the second Christian century. That it belongs 
to the Hinayana is indicated already by the character of 
tile anecdotes; but this is likewise corroborated by the 
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circumatanccs that in the stories relating to the present 
there ars; fragments embodied from the Sanskrit canon of the 
Sanastivadis relating to the Parinivana and other Sutras. 
In the.se legends the worship of the Huddha plays a great 
part. There is no trace in tbem, however, of the tiodhisattva 
cult Of of any Mahayanistic mythology. 

The AratiiittasAaiaia contests of ten decades, each 
treating of a different theme, Hie £rst 
four contain stories designed to show 
the nature of acts, the performance of 


Avadana- 

shataka. 


which enables a man to become a ttuddha or a Pratyeka 
buddha. The division into vargos (Pali of ten 

components each is a fn\'Ouritc with Pali texts and accordingly 
would appear to date From the older Buddhist period. All ilie 
talcs of the first and nearly all of the tliird deeade are 
of a prophetic nature. 

Here an act of piety is related by which a person,—a 
Brahman, a princess, the son of an usurer, a Uiiealtliy merchant, 
a gardener, a king, a ferrj' man, a young maiden and so forth,— 
makes adoration to the Buddlm which usually leads to the 
occurrence of some kind of rjiiraclc, and then the Buddha with 
a smile reveals that the particular person in a future age will 
become a Buddha or (in the TFiird hook) a Praiyekahuddha, 
On the other band the histories in the Second, and in the 
Fourth decades are Jatakas. With ivgard to the saintly 
virtues and astounding acts, it is explained that the hero of 
these tales was no other than the Buddha himself in one of 
his earlier births. A kind of corresponding to 

the Pali is represented hy the Fifth book. A 


saint,—usually it is Maudgalyayana,^proceeds to tJic world 
of spirits and observes the sorrows of one of its denizens, 
(pnjta.s) male or female. He questions the spirit regarding 
the cause of his tribulation. Hie spirit refers him to the 
Buddha, and the latter then narrates tlic history of the *< black 



deed the refusal lo giw alma, offence to a saints etc.—which 
this creature perpetrated in hia previous birth. The Sixth 
book relates tuatories of men and beasts that through some 
pious act are born as deities in hca\’tm. The last four 
decades narrate stories purporting to show the nature ot acts 
which lead to Aibat-ship. The Arhats of the Seii'erih hook 
are all derit'ed from the Shaky a clan 5 those of the Eighth book 
are aJt women ; those of the Ninth are persons of irreproachable 
conduct and those of the Tenth are inen who in former days 
committed evil deeds and suffered in consequence arKl sub- 
scquently owing to an act of \*trt uc attained to the state of an 
Arhat. 


Now these stories in our colieclioo have not only been 
arranged after a definite plan and system, 
The hut are related according to a set 

model. This process of working accommg 
to a pattern is carried to the extent of perpetual reiteration 
of phrases and desoriplions of akuatiotis in unaltered 
strings of words. Thus following tlie rigid pattern ev'cty 
one rfour tales begins with the protracted formula t 


“The buddha, the Lord, venerated, highly respected, 
held in honour, and lauded by kings, inintstera, men of wealthi 
citiiens, artisans, leaders of oara\'ans, gods, Nagas, Yakshas, 
Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and gigantic snakes, adored by 
Dc\'as, Nagan, Yakshas, Asuras, GaruJas, Kintuuas and 
gigantic snakes, the Huddha, the Lord, the Rei>owned, the 
Served, betook himself, accompanied by his disciples and 
proN'ided with all the necessaries in clothing, food, bedding, 
covering, refreshments and medicaments in the shape of alms 
to.....and was sojourning 


^mOarly every one of these tales ends with: 

** Thus spake the Lend and with ecstacy in tlieir hearts 
the monks applauded the speech of the Master.’* 
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Finally when the moral of the story pointed out the 
proress IS in%*arlabiy tJcsiribcd in tliese words v 


"*■ Thcreforei Oh motik^j, is the fruit of wholly dark deeds 
wholly dark that ot'wholly white deeds is wholly white'j 
that of mbced deeds is mixed. \Vhj?refore» Oh monksi yon 
shall abandon the dark and the mixed deeds and take your 
pleasure only in fair acts/' 


A pious mani an opulent personage^ a mighty soviereigni 
a happy weddmgt tlie up-bringing of a 

evidences young mani tbe appearaijoc of an earlier 
Buddha and similar fceufring pbeno 
menaaro ever described in stereotyped tcrniii. Ncjt is this 
applicable only to a few brief setueiices. k holds good of 
extensive pieces em'ering several pages of print. One of the 
longest of these fixture pieces describes the smile of the 
Buddha with which the latter lays down that every one can 
attain to the state of a Buddha. The Buddha always is 
moved to a smile before he prophesies the future. When 
he smiles from his mouth issue rays of blue, yellow, red and 
while. One of these beams of light go down to the 
depths of intemo, the otliers arc darted licavenwards. After 
enoircitng thousands and thousands of worlds they return 
hock to the Buddha and disappear into some one or the 
other of the parts of the Buddha's body according to the 
nature of the vaticination; and all this is delineated to the 
minutest particular. This circumstantiality and the minu- 
ttje are charactenstic of the narrative mode of the AvaJano- 
i/iaiaAa, However, together with much that is banal and 
weariaome we always get edifying stories and many valuable 
anecdotes and noteworthy variants to other stories accessible 
to us &om other portions of Buddhist narrative literature. 
We can cite only a few examples in order to give an idea 
of the character of this remarkable collection of Buddhist 
folklore. 





so 


ilcrc 90fiie ohara^^^t^ri^tic atort^ m which the true 
aocial Jife of India is mirrct^ 

A floor girl smears the feet of the Buddha with vandal 
paste. This fills the whole city with the 
ei^^Story Vh fragrance of sandal. At ihia miracle the 
maiden ia exceedingly delighted | feUs at 
the feet of the Buddha and prays that m her future birtii 
she may be bom a Pratycita-Buddha, The Buddha smiles 
and fiTopliesies that she ahail he a Pratyeka-Buddha nanied 
Gandhamadanat (Fragrance-Delight)* 

This story is a version of die talc of King Shibi who has 
Extreme C^m- goods and possessions 

passion : Story 
34 - 


in 


ebarity^ He* however^ is not 
content with merely making men happy ^ 
lie tvould show kindness to the smallesi creature, l ie cuts 
off his skin with a kmfe and exposes himself in sttch a 
manner that files feast on hia blood. This is seen hy 
Shakra (Indra) in his heaven and he comes forw;^ to put 
king Shibi to a further test, appearing before him in the 
form of a vuJtute ready to pounce upon him. The king Icxiks 
at the bifd only with benevolcoce and says* “TakCt tny 
friend, what you like of my body 1 present it to you.” There* 
upon the god metamorphoses himself into a Brahman and 
uks of the king both his eyes. Shibi says ** Take, Great 
Brahman T what thou woutdst } 1 will not hinder thcc.^^ Next 
Shakra reassumes his true form and promises to Shibi that 
he shall attain to perfect erdightenmentp 


This is the legend of Maitrakanyaka representirg the 
Sanskrit version of the Pali jataka of 
“ Mittavindaka* ” But the story here 
takes quite a different turn from the Pali 
tnasmijch as the hero is the Hodhiiattva. He gets here alto 
his penalty for offending bis mother and undergoes the hot 


Disinterested 
pltys Story 
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wheel torture. But while he is guhjected to the fearful 
torment he is itifbnned tliat be will hav-e to suffer it for 
aixty'Six thousand years till another man guilty of a sirnDar 
sin appears. He feels compass ion for the creature and 
resolves to hear the wheel on his head for alt eternity so 
that no other being may have to endure the agony. In 
mnset^vienoe of this tliought of compassion the wheel 
disappears from on his bead. 

At tlTc suggestion of bis princess, king Rimbisara 
^ct up a .Stupa in his seraglio over 

Princess some hair and nails presented to him 

d.v.rt,St.r,M ^ ^ 

worshipped by the women with incense, lamps, flowers, etc 
But when prince Ajatashatru assassinated his father 
BiinWsara and himself ascended the throne, he gave sirbt 
orders that no lady of his harem should, on pain of death, 
venerate the shrine. Shrimati, however, who was one of the 
bdies in the harem, did not obey the command and laid a 
garland of lights round tiw Stupa. The infuriated king put 
her todeath. She died with the thought of the Buddha in her 
mind and was immediately translated to heaven as a divinity. 

While the heroes of all the Avadanas are the Buddha’s 
Querdun of contemporaries, the hero of this last 
service to Bud. story is a person who lived in the times of 
dho : Story loo, Ashoka. The connection with the 

time of the Buddlia is establiahed by the iosurtfon of an 
account of the decease of the Buddha, This narrative pccc Is 
extracted from a f^rinirvittutmtra and Is in tolerable accord 
with the oclcbrated Pali Mti/utparmibbanasuUii. (Another 
passage from the rffrinirvaiuUHira serves as an introductkwj 
to Story No. 40J, 

A hundred years after the passing of the Buddha 
lived trin^r iVaboka. Hu liad a son named H nn a U who 

9_38 
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was go charming that the king thought he had no equal 
in the world* One day* however, he learnt from merchants 
from Gandhara that there were still more handsome young 
men than the prince in their country* Ajccocdmg to the 
merchants there was living a youth called Snndara who was 
not only of irrepmachablc beauty, but whercvw he turned 
there sprang up a toius pond and a garden* The astonished 
king Ashoka sent a messenger and invited Sundam and 
satisfied himself about this wonder* The king asked to what 
iarfna the youth owed hia excellence and the Elder Upagtipta 
gave the explanation* At the time that the Buddha had just 
attained to complete Ntrv'ana the present Sundara was an 
impoverished peasant who prepared a refreahLog bath and 
revived with food Mahakashyapa and hi a suite of 500 monks 
who had performed the obsequies of the masteti who were 
depressed with sorrow^ at the [^ssing of the IjCftd and who 
had been exhausted with the long journey, Sundara was now 
enjoying the fruit of this his good deed* 


taka and 
cognate tales. 


A number of the stories in our Avadanashataka turn up 
A^adansaha* otlier Avadana aiuhologics and a few 
also ill the Pali Apadattas^ Thus die 
legend of Rashtrapala which hi Ko. SO 
in our collection corresponds partly to the of 

the Pali AlajAimani^aya and partly the 
But the correspondence stops short of the titles in the 
Sanskrit and the Pali and the Pali Apadarta displays great 
divergence (Peer, Avadanasliataka, pp* HO I, 313 h, 3S5p 
340 ff., 354 f, 360 £, 873 fr, 439 


An old work which bears a great resemblance to the 
Tibetan and Avadann-shataka and has a number of 

Chinese analo- stories in oomimMi with It is the Karma 
jAa/nAa or Hundred Karma Stories* This 
woric, bowcv'CTj is imfortunaidy preserved to ua ody m a 


Tfbetan traii-<»Utjan- (Fecr pp, XXIX 442 ff V. V, 382 ff, 
404 flf. and JA 1901 V. XVH, pp. SO ff., 2S7 ffi.,4l0ff’, 
Speyer p. XIX f.). Transiated from SanskrU hut no longer 
prciien'ed in the original language is also the I'ibetan fGoUeo- 
tion of Avadauas now celebrated in the literature of the world 
as the story hook of Dsangfun under the title of TAe Wts* 
Man and th$ Foot. It has been translated into German by 
J. Schmidt. Takakusu points to a Chinese t’erskm of this 
work (JR AS 1901, p< 447 S.) 

A collection younger than tJie Avadana-sltataka hut otie 
which has incorporated in it exceedingly 
Divya\ailana. texts tS the Diryat-'an/uffo or the Divnie 

Avadana. The original Sanskrit has been edited hy CoweJ 
and Neil of Cambridge, Ijuge extract* from it had already 
been iranslated by Hiimouf (Introduction to the History of 
Indian Buddhism). Tlie title of the work is not certain', it i* 
only found in the chapter headings of some mamiscripts,. 
Rqendralal Mitra described a’lmnuacript entitled Dn^asoda- 
nama/a which greatly deviates from oiu printed edition 
(Nepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. cOt-SlS). Also a Pari* 
raanuscflpt which is described in the Cambridge edition 
(p, 863 ff.) harmonizes only partially with our ESvyavadana. 

This collection of Stories, of great importance for the 
history of Indian sociology, begins with 

Characteristics. - the Mahayanistic benediction, “Oh. 

reverence to all the exalted Buddhas and 
Bodhisatlvas*' and contains a few obviously later accretions 
to the Mahayanistic sense. As a whole, bowcv’cr, the book 
decidedly belongs to the Hinayana school. A* the example 
of the Mahayanistic interpolation we may raention 
chapter XXXIV which is noted in the collection itself as a 
Mahayanasutra (p. 48S). In chapter XXX there occurs 
the thadsAsAara vidya or the well-known Tibetan formula 
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of OM) Ttiaiti padmt hum (Pousiio, Boudhiame p. 861). 

The Sanjfarit canon of BuddUiBni is repeatedly men¬ 
tioned and lodK'idtial canonic texts are quoted such aa 
Dir^hogama^ Udana, Stkavifagatha (Oldenbergj ZDMG 52, 
1891, pp. 65S, 655 f., 658,665). It mentions the four Agamas 
(p. 888). Many of the stories commence and terminate 
exactly as in the Avadanashatakn. And finaliy a number of 
stereotyped phrases and descriptions, so characteristic, appear , 
again in self-same words in the Divyavadaoa. In all proba¬ 
bility they are derived from the common source,—the Vnntya^ 
pitaka of the Sarvasth''adis. .As a matter of fact, more than 
half of the anecdotes have been borrowed from the latter but 
several have been Joans from the SturnlanJcara of Aahva- 
ghosha which we discussed above (Huber BEFEO IV, 1904, 

709 £ \ VJ, 1906,1 ff Sylvain Levi T'oung P^, V, VH, 
1907,105 91, and Speyer Avadanashataka 11, prefece p, XVI f.). 

The DKyavadana is composed of very varied materials. 

it has no principle of divisbn, nor is it 
tomVrwnt^ uniform with regard to language and 
style. Most of the legends arc written in 
good simple Sanskrit prose which is only here and there 
interrupted by Gathas. But in some passages we find also 
elaborate poetry of genuine Kavya style with tong compounds. 
The editor of this collectkn of legends appears, therefore, to 
have simply pieced together a variety of stories from other texts. 
From this also follows that tlie several component elements of 
the work are assignable to diScreni periods of time. If our col¬ 
lection, as has been alleged, was already translated into Chbese 
in the third Christian century it could not have been publi¬ 
shed in the original long before that date. At the same time 
we have to bear in mind that because some of the Avadanas 
in the Divyawdana were translated into Chinese in the tliird 
century (Cowel Neil, p. 655), therelore it Joes not necessarily 
follow that the work as a whole was rendered into Chinese 



(Kem Mwjual, p. 10 Barth. RHR m, V. 19, p. 260), K'ot 
only there i* the mention of the snwessorft of Aaboka, the 
king* of the Shunga dynasty down to the Puahyamitra 
(178 b.C.) but there ia the repeated occurrence of the din&ra^ 
which brings us down to the second century. And sotnc 
period after Ashvaghosha mult have elapsed before a 
compder could take extracts from hts Sutralankara for his 
own anthology. The Pivyavadajia, therefore, was redacted 
rather in the third than in the second century. Nevertheless 
it i* remarkable that just one of the most intciesting legends 
in the Divyavadana, the story of Shard ulakama, was* 
translated into Chinese in 265 A-D- The contents of thh 
Avodana noteworthy in many respects, arc as follows i— 

The Master was sojourning in Shravasti and Ananda was 

^ , , wont daily to repair to the town on his 

Sliardutakarni: . . , ^ 

luve of the un- begging round. Once upon a time, a* 

touchable. retuming from the town, he became 

thirsty and saw a Chandala maiden, named Prakrit!, fetching 
water from a wcU. “ Sister/’ said he to her, « Give me some 
water to drink.” Prakriti fepiied,«I am a Chandala pti, 
Revered Ananda. ” “ aster, ” said Ananda, “ I do not ask 

you about your family and your caste, but if you have any 
water left, give it to me and I will drink." (Note that so 
far the similarity with Jesus and the Samaritan womain is 
surprising, John 4, 7 ff., hut the whole course of the narra¬ 
tive further down in the Gospel i» so different tliat we can 
scarcely think of any connection between the Buddhist and 
Christian ficriptures,) The maiden, hands him the water to 
drink and falls deep in love with the Saint. She tells her 
mother that she will die or have Ananda for her husband. 
The mother, who was a powerful witch, prepared a potent 
philtre and attcmptetl her sorcery* on Ananda with monirai. 
The process is described in a way similar to the incantatbn 
in the Kaushikaiutra of the Athsrvaveda, The charm is 
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succe9.sft]|. Ananda comc>i into the house of tlie Chandala 
where the joyful I^akriU ha?* prepared a heU, But in the 
mc^ent of supreti^e danger, Ananda hreaks out into tears and 
supplicate S' the Buddha in hts distress. The latter hastens 
to his succour with his own counter mattiras. Ananda 
leaves the Chandala home and returns to his niOflastery. 
The great witch declares to her unfortunate daugiher that the 
necromancy of Gautama is superior to her own> But Trakriti, 
the Chandala maiden, was yet not cured of her love* She 
Went into the town and followed .Ananda day after dav as he 
went forth on hb iiiendicant'a circuit. Once more Ananda in 
his sorrow turned to tlie Master for help. The latter sunitnoned 
Praknti to himself and ostensibly consented to her desire 
tliat Ananda stiould he her husband. Soon, however, he 
brings lier to a frame of mhid in wliicli she takes the t'ow of 
spinstcriy chastity and turns a nun. She not only has her 
hair shaven and dons the nun’s weeds, hut dives into 
the profundity of ilie four Noble Trutlis and understands the 
religion of the Buddha In its HSntirety, 

When, however, the Brahmans, warriors and citiisens of 
Shravasti heard that the Buddha made a Chandala daughter a 
nun, they were greatly perturbed, conveyed tt to the king 
Frasenajit and the latter immediately set out for the Master 
to remonstrate with him. Kgnnerous Brahmans, warriors and 
citizens of Shravasti had gathered together there. Then the 

Buddha related the story of Trishanku, the Chandala chieftain. 
The latter ages ago was desirous of matching his learned soil 
Shardulakarna to the daughter of the proud Brahman Push- 
karasari. The Brahman rejected his overtures with disdain 
and now follows a most interesting dialogue in which 
Trishanku subjects to searching criticism the caste system 
and the Brahmanic code of morality. 1 ic demonstrates that 
between members of the various castes there exists no such 
na tural difference as between diverse species of animals and 
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plsnta. Moreover! there could be no caste according to the 
dtwtruies of transmigration and the theory of karma inastnuch 
as each individually is reborn in accordance with his own 
deeds. Finally, Pushkarasari is convinced of the erudition of 
Trishanku and consents to the marriage. And, concludes the 
Master, the Brahman’s daughter was in a former birth no 
other than the Cbandala spinster PrakritL The Biiddlia 
himself was m that age Trislianku \ land who else could he 
Shardulakama, but Ananda. 

ThL» of ths £iit!flHihtj wtl^ liirtiwa [o Hiclurrl Wa^nrr 

cf tliff FrtiacJi td HaurrhOilf f IntrMHr^To-q ^5 fl,) atnl 

Tipan it hfl lijj Vkti^rh4'^ 

Old because already translated into Chinese in the third 
Christian century is also the cycle of 
Ashokflvadana- stories called the no incorpo¬ 

rated with the Divyavadana (XXVI- 
XXIX The central figure of the tales is the great king 
Asoka. Historically these legends contain hardly anything, 
of moment. But the important exceptions are, first, the 
mention of the persecution of Jainism (p. 427 ); and secondly 
the intolerance of Buddhist monks under Pushyamitra 
(p. 433 f. ). Rhys Davids has studied these allusions (JPTS 
1996, p. 68 f.). The tales are more \-aluahlc frem the lite¬ 
rary standpoint. First of all here we have the extraordinary 
dramatic legend of Upagupta and Mara. It is an unusually 
bold idea to ba\'e Mara the Evil One, the Temper, converted 
by a Buddhist monk. Still bolder ft is when saint Upagupta. 
who longs for a v-ision of the Buddha, who had passed for 
centuries into Nirv'ana, implores his proselyte Mara to appear 
to him in the garb of the Buddha and the latter, tike an 
experienced actor, so thoroughly personates the Buddlia that 
the holy man sinks in obeisance before him. So drama¬ 
tically conceived in the whole story that one can well believe 
that here simply a Buddhist drama is recapitulated, to 





language^ sty'le and metue tti« bdongs u ctie ari ot 

court poctfi. We aje not therefore at ail surprised that, 
IS has Keen proved hy Huher, the compiler of the DbrtuVir^ 
dattu lias extracted rn its titerol entirety this inagnihcent 
section from the Sutralank^tgai Ashvaghosha. 

UirT>»diii»L PI'* Jr»e„T434, tnnalatnl by WiuiUMSb, U^Ont Buddhm 
|t, 1st II. Haber Aslilfajthn*bo: itartalajafain Cniailat^ into Franrh, 
p. 269 6 * *iwl HRFHO 4 . tscu. p, TOB It 

A Versiaa uf thli quite JUtlMe mrl onSrwMtJe hu been 

iltKornml fmni tbs Buniteae bwk uf Lokainiibettiby Donikelje (BlirEO, 4 
113<u, p. 414 e.) It. i* rpiuartaible Umt Ihft manaitery Ja wbiub rpegnptii 
{irlin lubv^iaently beeuiiiH tt.* ixmeptra- of Athebk] IiTed, ««« fMniled bj 
the bruifaen N'Bta(aetwrl Sni LbaU Mid <*>■ ummlingty e«n>Hi 

NatibbatiliA.. Nat iiinppro|irUl«]y Leei «1)l the SabclHrMlana a kiad ttf 
iVffkd/nrj'd td the NtitabbeOka inemLdtty at Uatbura^ 


muther and 
step*san. 


The source of one of the most charming legends in the 
Kunala: Uueen Ashoka cycle of tales in the 

lemains unknown* It is the pathetic 
episode of Kunala. He was the son of 
King Ashoka,anJ at the instigation of his wicked atep-mother 
was blinded of his eyes of wonderful beauty* Mot for a 
moment did he feel mdignation or hatred against her who was 
the cause of so much misery to himself. 


Tlie Oivym»ihne has many legends in common with 
the Pali canon* The seventh chapter is 
Poll porollels, an extract from the Mah&p^rinirvimiuttirA. 

To a well-known Pall sutra or dialogue 
corresponds the history of Puma who goes out as an apostle 
to the wild and violent Shronaparan takas, determined to hear 
with equanimity and gentleness their irveetives, assaults and 
attempts at miiTder, (Divy avadana p, 36 ff.) 

ItqtnyattelUkayB IV p. He J BAjibimiuiikiry* Itt, itl I 4PT!| 188?, p. S3 

m£ jiUiba Ko. 4 iiMan ft, Di^yBudiiiia. p. 4B8 B , thr nmy bejor tV«i i.I 

tte jnaajf r«,„ whr, i^U. , HbbJ nU »ad yridfldlT ncqairr. 

fftL^jnuuui wQikl^^ 
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The Rupavatiavadana, thirty-second in our ro!lection 
reminds iis rather of the legends in the 
jatakaraala. The heroine cuts off her 
hreast to feed with her 6 esb and Mood a 
star^'lng woman who wsia about to eat uphercbildi In heti 
however, we see the Mahay ana ideal of a Hodhisattva who 
when questioned as to the ni‘ 3 tive of her behaviour, replies 
“ Verily I aacrifice my bieast for the sake of the child 
not that I may get kingdom or joys, not for heaven, not to 
become Indra, not to reign supreme over the world as its 
sole BOt'ercign, but for no reason esrept that i may atuJn to 
supreme, complete, enlightenment in order that I maj^ 
domesticate the untamed, liberate those that are not free, 
console those that art disconsolate and that I may conduct to 
complete Nir^'ana the unemanripated. As true as this 
resolve of mine is, may my womanly sex vanish and may 1 
become a man." No sooner did she utter these words than 
she was transformed into a prince Rupavata wlu? afterwaitla 
became king and reigned for 60 years. 

In the some Ka\’ya style as the jatakamala there is the 
legend which is an artistic elaboration of the Mattrakanyaka 
Avadana in accordance with the tradition of the Ava- 
lianashataka of which it is the ihirty-sixth story. In our 
JJityatvditna it is the thirty^ighth. Extracts of this nature 
bring the collection of Divyavadana in harmony W'ith the 
ordinary category of the Avadanamala litcratun;. 

Poetic elaboration of avadana stories drawn partly from 

tlie Avadanashataka and portiv from other 
KaTtvadrumn.. , i . ', 

vadananiala. sources 13 represented hy the Aalftr^ 

d 0 ttmaTadaiutmah or the “ Wiahtree- 
avadana-garland," that is, a garland of at'adanas whicti 
procures all desires*, by the Katnavadanamala or the 
*' Precious stcne-avadana-garland 5 " and by the Asckat adaaa- 
m&la, or tlic “ Avadana garland of king Asoka," 
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Kttiiff. ] h jil ni H. y IliiJ. Mitm. K^jmEw 

ButldhMt tkLi«nLLiifv^, fip. rt ff,, IJi? 292 ff, e Bt'Dd.ill^ Oiiiliiv'iiF 1.0 ff. 
A ]hP|p?Iv>;I fmi!r4^ lEir }iiiptirtv4idi!imrii>illili ii 'triaiiiliJl#il hv Mnbcndra |ia1 Pn,# jn 
till! (nanidl of Ihfl liudMlf Fi'iV lnui 


The AWAi^-^^Erjw^iDtfi/^rMjsciii/Lr hegLug with an ^aboratJon 
£jf the la^it story in the Avadanashataka^ 

Miliy«nS' the latter the elder 

Upagnpta appears carr)'tng on a dialogue 
with king i\aoka ko all tfie legenda in these AvadanamaJa*i 
have been shaped in the form oreonvematiems between As^ 
and Upagupta, The Asokavadansinabi in ita first part 


contains Icgetvds of Asoka him^elfi then only fbllow religious 
instruction in the shape of historical nairativea related by 
Upagupta to j'-soka. Sow all these three collections differ 
from the Avadaiiashataka not only in the circum.stance that 


they have been cast entirely in epk: t/tJoAas, but especially in 
llial they belong unequivocally to the Mahayana and in 
language and style remind one of tlic Puranas, Besides, 
they must belong also to the period whIcU gave birth to the 
sectarian Puranas, It may he not«l that as has been shown 
by Waddoll ( JASB proceedings, lS9a, p. 70 ff.) Upa^ 
gupta is only another name ol Tiaaa Moggaliputta, the 
perceptor of Asoka. He i*^ also a well-known celebrity in 
Pali literature. 


cdHection which lias liberally drawn upon the 
Avadanashataka is the DvavitfuAeiiavttdana or the A.\‘adana 
of the Twenty-two Sections. Here also Upagupta is repiescnt- 
ed as holding dialogues with Asoka^ hut they soon disappear 
from the stage and their place is occupied by Shakyamuni 
and kUitreya, the Buddlia of the present f^riod and the 
Buddha to come. But the legends here aie rtla.cd in prose 
and have been divided into sections in accordance with the 
morals inculcated by each. They deal with « acts of merit ’* 
“listening to sermons/’ “liberality/* and so fbrth. The 
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Bkaitrakaiavadana ia a collection of thirty-fbur tegenda which 
Upagupta reJateg to vXaolca. Its title conriBcts the advadanas 
with the age of virtue. It is aimilar to the Avadananialas in 
that it la entirely in verse. But in plan airf contents it bears 
a resembUncc to the Mahavagga of the Pali Vinayapitaka. 

Bcmkll p* Fem Mliij EbJ. MiLra. jk 4:^ Spejcr 

A.'i.^riJfn^ to S. d'OlifenbwT^ who liiu ttftnulntftl tlifl tblrty-fatirtli 
Wblgli k another vimiqn mf Jn LakftmxlAI, uarr»ponding lo iho jMivki 
13o. &H.7 (jRAfl p, 331 S,\ the B/mdni Ei ol x Latof dntt tium Kicusendn 
who llo i^Tlaluid nbonli 104;< i A-U- 

just as in the sectarian Puninas thene afe eniensive 
chapters and SDnietunes entire mdcpon^ 

MiscelUReous works which are technicalty cahed 

Avndanas. , j - 

Mahatmyaa, c»t legendary import and 

generally invented to explain the origm of a festival or rite 

(vrata>, 5o also we have a cotttspotiding categtwy of Buddhist 

texts. A collection of such legends is the Fr^iavandamaia 

cr “ Garland of avandas on fasts and rites ” which has nothing 

in common with the Avanda collection mentiotied above 

except that it has the same framework^-*dialogues between 

Upagupta and Asokap 

lUj. afjtra, tp. 102 Sy 33 tr.^ ri^, ito >T, OOicr L€3tA0£ iti0 satue .liv 

an at l^p, 3^213 1^333 Srjfi 3i4i^ fT, L Fact enTwrtaTWnnak 

ITAlXTVlin Ot VftllClTJVi^ATlIHnAk III* Eflrai^ 7h!l?II I, p. 19 It- 

Thesc are obviously very late Mahayana texts^ A colleo* 
tion of a most variegated nature is the VtctiraAamikaradana 
which has thirty-two stories» some of them derived from the 
Avadanaahataka and others appertaining to the t)Te of the 
Vratavadana^ Mixed tike the contents is also the language 
being now a barbarous Sanskrib now Sanskrit verse, again 
Pali and so forth* (Speyer^ pp. xciun: > All these books are 
up to now only known in manuscript. But there are others 
whkrh are accessible to us thouglt only in their Tibetan and 
Chinese translations. 




A-^ regards avadana collections in Chinese, (see Keer xxx) 
Avadanas in Conles^ ei Apo/ogu^s Indi^fis of 

Chinese and Stanislas Jtilien, Paris. 1880, translated into 

Tibetan. German hy Schnell, 1903, ate of ChifKSC 

origin, uhimately going back to Sanskrit prime texts, tSutin 
our coMectiona of manuscripts and m Cliitiesc and Tibetan 
translations we have preserip'cd to us not only antbologiea of 
avadanas, but also sev eral individual avadanas of extensive 
compass^ For instance, the Sumag^dAmadffna^ represents 
the legend of Sumagadha, the daughter of the famous mer-^ 
chant Anatha-pindada, who creates an aversion for the Jaitis 
in her husband and by a miracle converts the whole city to 
the religion of the Buddlia^ la one of her tomaer births she 
was the daughter of the celebrated king I^tkii associated in 
legends with his wonderful dreams. These dreams have a 
wider significance than as affecting Sanskrit or even Buddhist 
literature. They belong to the Htcrature of ilie world- 
(Seii: Jataka No* 77 and S. d^Oldenburg in ]RAS p, 509 
ff,. and Tsuru-Matsu 1'okiwai Studies in Suniagadha-* 
vadana^ nissertatkm for the University ofStrasburg, 1599 ( 
Raj, MitrOj p* 257,) It is remarkable tliat the same avadana 
b quoted from a Vinaya test in th<^ AdAid/i^tm JkosAu 
lyakkjpa of Yashomitra. Finally^ we have to make particular 
mention of the ponderous corpus of avadamis by the great 
Kashmirian Buddhist poet Kadiemendra, who flourished about 
1040 AD* His work the Avadana^fCtt/pa/aia enjoys high 
reputation in Tibet* 

The text with the Tibetan translation is edited in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series by Sarat Chandra Das and Hari 
Mohan \ tdyabhuaanah. Kshemendra is a prolific writer and 
Versifier of almost astounding fertility^ We shall come across 
him more than once later on because he has occupied himaetf 
with various provinces of literature^ However, he distinguishes 
himicif less by his genius and taste than by his iron assiduity. 


* ' 
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The great mass of legends into whieh Kshetnendra works the 
Buddhiat Avadanas in the style of the elegant poetry is more 
didactic than spiritual as regards the talcs which he selects* 
The Buddhist propensity to self-sacrifice has been carrfei 
here to such refinement and to such a pitch and the doctrine 
of Karma has been inculcated with such extravagance and 
aho^x ail the moral is so thickly strewn over that it often 
overshoots the mark* The collection consSsis of 107 legends 
to which Somendraj the son of Kshemendnii add*^* besides an 
introductjofi^ the one hundred and eighth tale of Jimutavahana, 
All these legends arc mostly known to us either from other 
Avadana antliologics or otherwise. The Padma\^ti Avadanap 
for instance] is the story of Padmav'ati familiar to us in the 
FWi conunentaries. The Ekashringa Avadana is the Rishj'a- 
shringa legend so well known to us* They both occur ali*o in 
the Maijavastu (NGGW, 1901 p. 2B) and Luders has ^hown 
that Kshemendra li as worked up this legend after the 
Mahavastu* The version by Kshemendra of this story hai 
been reproduced in German verse by 11 Franckc, 
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CHAPTKR Vll. 

The entire Buddhist Sanskrit literature discussed up to 
now belongs to the borderland and the 
Matuijutncsutrns, huf&r state between the Hinayana and 
the Mahayana Buddhism, Now we tiun to 
those works which stand decidedly on the Mahayana soil. 
There is no canon of die Mahayana, and there can be none 
because the Mahayana represents no unity of sects. We arc 
indeed, inform^ cf a council which is said to have been held 
under King Kaniska, but whether at this council any canon 
was established, and if so, in what language and by what 
sects, is left doubtful. The so<a]led “ nine dharmas ” are no 
canon of any sect, but a series of books wbbh have been 
composed at different periods and belong to different persua¬ 
sions, though all of them enjoy a high veneration in Mepd 
to-day. These nine works are: 

Ashtasahasrika Prajnaparainita, Saddhaitnapundarika, 
Lalitavistara, I.ankavatara, Suvamaprabhasa, Ganda\7uha, 
Tathagathaguhyaka Samadhiraja, Dashabhumishvara. All 
these scriptures arc also designated Vaipulyasutras. 

The term dharma in the •* nine dharmas ” is no doubt 
^ abhret'iation for Dharmaparyava or 

B,!?!!*"! Ne%l, A formal divine service 

is accorded to tliesc nine books in Nepal, 
a bibliolatry which is characteristic of the Buddhism 
prevalent there and which is manifested in the body of the 
teirts themselves. 

HoilfsMn ■ Etcaji p. |3 j Uurnauri liitroduictjvn p. 2# ft, so ff- Eprn^ 

B iidillriLlfin Iff 11 AOS *' 

The moat important and as a litemiy production of high 
Saddharma, v^^^^mong the Mahayanasntms is the 
pundarika, the ♦* Lotus of 

^ Good Law.” It wjg translated into 
brench as early as 1852 by Buniouf and in 13S4 an English 
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translation by Kem appeared in the Sacred Hook^ of the 
series^ The Sartski it lext was edited at Stp Petersburg 
bi t!i^08 in the Bi6/wiAe^a Bmldica »erks by the joint 
editors the Dutch scholari Kerui and the Japanese professort 
Hiinyio Nanjio* Whoever desires to be acquainted with the 
Mahay am Buddhism witJi ah its distinguishing features^ 
with all its excelleiicies and sbortoomings^ may be recom¬ 
mended a study of Uiese tiixts. IHcre very little remains of 
Shakyamuni as a miru The Buddha Is properly speaking 
rjoiv higher than a godj above all the dtvtnitieSf an immeasttr- 
abty exalted Beings who has lived since ccruntless a?ons and 
who will live for all eternity. ^ I am the father of the world/" 
he says of himself (xv, Gatha 21^ who have ^ung from 
mj'self (Svayambhu), the physician and the protector of all 
creatures I and onty because I know bow the fatuous are of 
perv^erted sense and blind that It who have never ceased to 
existj give myjfelfout as departed/* It is only because of his 
compassion for all cjeatureSj bis regard for the inSrmities of 
human understariding, that he pretends to liave entered 
Sirv'ana, He is coniparable to the physician who had many 
31X15 and who once during their fa therms absence fell seriously 
ilL The father 1 on his returot treated them with inedtcanieTitSi 
hut only a few of them took the niudicinet the others refusing 
it* In order to persuade even the latter to accept the treat¬ 
ment, the fattier goes cut into a (oreigti ijountry and pretends 
to be dead. The children^ who now jeel thcmsi^lves orphan^* 
take the prescribed physic and are healed. The Buddha has 
recourse to a similar stratagem wJien he apparently enters 
Nirvana, but again and again he emerge to proclaim his 
gospel* (Chapter x\\ S B E Pip p, 3^^ fF)* It is his evangel 
that connects him with humanity, but not like the Buddha of 
the Pali xw/fuj, who reams about from place to place as a 
medicant friar to proclaim his doctrine, preaches the Buddha 
of the ** LotuSi/^ He takes up his stay on the Gridhrakuta 


peak amoiijT «j nunierous aasemblf of monks and nuns and 
often still larger crowds of thousands of Buddhas and 
BodliisattV'as, of gods and dcmi-gods." And whenever he 
purposes “to shower down the mighty rain of reli^onf to 
sound the great drum of laith, to raise tlie lofty banner of faith, 
to kindle the illuminating torch of creed, to Wow the powerful 
trumpet of religion, to beat the colossal kettle-drum of religion, 
a ilash of light breaks forth horn the circle of hair between 
his eyebrows which illuminateN the eighteen thousand 
* Buddha countries * with all the Buddhas and the crea¬ 
tures therein and re\'eals wondrous visions to the Bodhi- 
sattva Maitrcya. For the Buddha of the Lotus "is likewise 
a mighty sorcerer who loves by means of grand phantasma¬ 
goria to influence the minds ofhts audience. And thus diverg¬ 
ing as is this Buddha from the one known to us in the 
ancient texts, so also devbtcs his doctrine from the Buddha of 
the liinayana. True, it is his mission to iconduct the crea¬ 
tures to “Buddha knowledge," to enlightenment. But he 
gives them a particular vehicle “ the ttuddlia Vehicle," which 
leads them to the gnaL Every living entity can become a 
Buddha that only listens to the sermon of the Buddha, tliai 
pcHbnns any deed of lirtue, that leads a moral life. But et en 
those who adore the relrs, build shipah or construct images 
of the Buddha of any kind wliether of precious stone, marble, 
wooden staiucs or frescoes, and even children who set up 
stupas of sand while at play or scratch the liticaments of the 
Buddha on the wall, those who offer flowers or incease to the 
stupas Or make mujiie there,*—nay^ even such as have 
fortuitously thought of the Lord with the idea of « Veneration 
to the Buddha,” every one of them attains to supreme illumi¬ 
nation (chapter 2, Gaihis 61 ff, 74 ff, SBE 21, p. 47 ff). 
The three “vchttes are only app3Tent. Thev ore all auppo 
sod to lead to Wrvana, -that of the disciple, that of the 
PratyektbuJhasanJ thatof the Boddhisath'as. b reality, 


howev'Er, it is only the grace oF the Buddha hy which the one 
as well as tlie other reaches illumination and becomes Buddha. 
This tenet is elucidated with one of those charming r)arab1ea 
which not seldom occur in the Saddharmapimdarika, 

In an old dilafiidated house there Jived a father with his 
Parnbte of children. Suddenly the house took lire, 

house on fi re. children. 

He was a strong mm and could take 
up the younger ones in his arms and Jly from the house, 
but tlie house had only one door. The children, who suspectetl 
nothing, were running about in play and took no heed of his 
warning. 1 Ic was threatened with perishing along with his 
children in the aurtounding fire, Now a sound idea occurred 
lo him. Children always love toys, and he called out to them 
and said that he had all sorts of expensive toys, buHock-carts, 
tram carts, antelope carts, collected for them out of the house. 
No sooner did the children hear these words then they rushed 
out of doors and were saved. Now tijey asked of their 
father for the promised three kinds of toy carta and the father, 
being a wealthy man, gave them splendid and beautifuJJy up¬ 
holstered hullock-carts. The children were delighted and 
happy. Now who would accuse the father of falsehood in 
that he promised the children three kinds of ordinary pJav 
carts and gave them in reality carts of a most splendid descrip¬ 
tion ? .Similafly the Buddlia treats the children that are men, 
inducing them to come out by promise of the tbret “vehicles*’ 
from the burning and dilapidated house of this world, sa^’es 
them and bestows upon them a um'que vehicle, the costliest 
of all, die “ Vehic le of the Buddha.” 

The Buddha is also represented in the-Buddhist parable 
of the lost son as the good affluent father kindly disposed 
towards his sons, die human children: 



A rich man had an only son. He mamcd about in 
foreign countries for fifty ycar3» while the 
father wa? growing contitiualty more wca!- 
tUy and had hccoinc a great niaji. But the 
son Ih'Cfl in foreign lands imix^verished and in straiteoeiLl 


0 ire urns tances. At laat he comes home as a beggar where 
his fatlier was all this while longingly expecting him. The 
b^gar Son comes to tfic bouse of his father btii he does not 
recognise his parent in the great man who, surrounded by a 
large retinue like a king, sits in the front of his mansion. - 
As he sees the pomp ^d circumstance, he flies from the 
house in fear lest the beggar in tattered rags be nxiltrcated, 
TJie fatlier, however, immediately recognises liim and 
sends out his servants to fetch the mendicant. Irembling 
and shaking with terror he is dragged atong and falls down 
powerless. The father then gives orders to release him. 
The beggar stands up joyful and repairs towards the poor 
quarters of the city. Now the wealthy man bethinks himself 
of a plan to win the confidence of his son. lie gets him 
oppressed with the meanest piece of work by the workmen 
in his house but takes opportunity frequently to associate 
with him and gradually ’ivorms himself into life confidence. 
Twenty years In this way pass by without the father being 
recognised by the son. When on the point of death he sum¬ 
mons alt his relations and announces that the beggar, who 
had become his confidential servant was his own son, and 
appoints him heir to all his estate. This wealthy man was 
the Buddha, the son that was lost and recovered are the 
human children who only very gradually draw themselves to 
the Buddha, the wise Bither, and finally acquire his fortunate 
legacy. 
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The Master h as frequently compared to a physician 
as to a loving fether* The simile is 
la^nguage.* especially expanded in which the children 
of the world are likened to those that 
are bom blind and whose eyes are opened by the great 
physician Buddha (p. lUS ff*) That the Buddha knows 
no partiality but is to al! equally a good father and physi- 
cian is brought home by means of two charming metaphors. 
Just as a powerful rain cloud goes down caves and refreshes 
all grass, verdure and trees by its moisture and just as the 
latter sucked by the dryiiess of the earth blow into it new 
lifbiSO also appears the Buddha in the world and renovates 
all creatures by hringbg tliera the gift of peace* As the 
sun and tlie moon send down their rays equally on all, on the 
good and the wicked, on the high and the loW| so the 
precepts of the Buddha are br the whole world (pp« 193 01 
m 0, m ff .j 


All these similes would he more beautiful if they were 
Exaggeration carried out too oxten^vely and extraVa- 

of phrase and gantly far so chat the point of comparison 
figure. suffers* But tliis hyperbole in the figura¬ 

tive language is quite characterisUc of the book. It is 
an actual intoxkatioEi of words with which the reader is 
deadened^ the thought being drowned in the inundation 
wrbiage. Still more iintiieiise and magnified than words 
arc lIjc figures;* I here lives, for instance, ^ a Huddlm forty 
hundred diousand n^yiiads ol ten miUiun a.-otiSi as n%any as 
tliere arc grains of siinJ in tlie River Gatiges'^^ and after 
ho liaJ attained to c^implete Nun ana. his true religion endured 
for a hundred thousand niyrladii often million ages equal to 
the number of ears of corns in all hidm j and a degenerated 
form of the true faith continued fur titer for a thou.saiid myriads 
of ten million ages equal to the number of the ears of corn in 
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the four cootinents. And there arcse one after another in the 
wrK-ld “ twenty hundred thousand myriads of ten niillj™ " such 
Buddhas (chap, xl, 5BE, 0L text, pp. 07S f.355,J In the most 
extravagant fashion, beyond all liaiits of computation the 
Buddha ia glorihed, especially in the grandiose phantas¬ 
magoria of Chapter XIV in which, through the magical 
powers of the Buddha, the earth splits and suddenly appear 
from all aides many hundred thousand myriads of ten 
thousand Bodhisattvas each with a following as numerous 
as the aggregate grains of sixty Ganges streams. And 
while these mnunierable Bodhisaltvas p*y homage to the 
Buddha fifty ages pass away during which a great silence 
rules but which through the supcmatural power of the Lord 
appear only as an afternoon. To the astonished hlaitr^a 
the Buddha says that all these Bodhisaitvas have been his 
disciples. Equally limitless and exaggerated ia the adoration 
of the text itself. For, strangely enough, in ilie midst of 
our text there ia the recurring mention of tlie preaching and 
Uic exposition of tlie btwk by the Koddha and its propagation 
by the prcceptuxs. Thus in Chapter XI, Shakyamimi causes 
to appear in the air a stufia and from inside the stupa is 
heard a voice of a Buddha dead for myriads uf ages}— 
Excellent] excellent, exalted Shakyamuni, thou hast well 
uttered this sermon of the Lotus oj the gosd Religiou ; 
yea, it is so, It bl so, c.\altctl, blessed Lord.'' Time and 
again the merit of the preacher of the Ls>ius and the faithful 
listeners of this exhortation is praised, U is cited in 
Chapter XXII. 

The sermon of the Lotus is like fire for those who are 
benumbed, like clothing to the naked, 
® leader to the qaravaii, a mother 
(o children, a boat to those who would 
cross the river, a taper for the dbpellbg of darkness. He 
who writes down ibis book or causes it to be written ecqtuns 
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endless merit. The female creature iJiat hears U has livetl 
for the last lime as a female^ tte who listens to the sermon 
of the and declares hss agreement with It shall always 

have a sweet breath as if issuing iruiii a lotLi?i and from his 
body will flow the fragrance of sandai. 

All this tmincideration of language ami especially the 
Persistence laudation of the text in the text itself are 
of Purank as peculiar to the Mahay ana Sutras 

influente. ^ Puranas. The Amjtayur- 

dhyana Sutra lays down i ** When a person has committed 
much evilj but haa not iqx>ken ilt of the great Vaipulya SutraSf 
and if he be a very stupid mm-t who neither feels reproach for 
his Wicked deeds nor repents of them, but if he at the mcment 
of his death encounters a good and wise preceptor who recites 
to him the superscription and titles ol the twelve sections of 
thcMahayana textSi and ifhe has tliuM heard of all the Sutras, 
he will be absolved frofu the great sins which would otherwise 
hurl him into birth and death for thousands of ages.*^ it is the 
spirit of the Pur anas wWch is perceived m everj' line of the 
Saddliarmapundarika. The few points of contact betwTccn 
the text of the Saddharmapundarika aiKl that of the 
Shatapathabrahmana which Kern indicates by no inearis 
suffice to bring the work in line with the Vedfe literature 
(5B£ ^t| p, xvi £)| and it is precisely on this count that the 
book cannot belong to the earliest period of Buddbism+ If 
w£ did not know that it had already been translatal into 
Chinese between 255 and SIS AX>,t we should not consider it 
as so ancientj for the latter date must at least be its age. 

At all event9j however} the book conics elements 
Elements of diverse periods* It is impossible that 

diverse the Sanskrit prose and the gathas m 

e}>DehB. II jnixed Sanskrit should have arisen 

CQotcmpCffanwualy, even tf they did not Incorporate often 
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glaring inconaiatcncy of contents. Frequently in the prose 
passages as also in the ga/Aar the Sook is spoken 
of as a metrical composition. It is probable that origiiially 
the hook consisted only of \'crse with brief prose passages 
intersperseJ by way of introduction and links between tlie 
verses. These brief prose paragraphs were subsequently 
cxpanJcdcspecially as the dialect of the verSe gradually be¬ 
came obsolete. And, without being exactly commentary, they 
came to serve as an exposition, k is remarkable that just 
those chapters which contain no gathas prove even on other 
grounds to be rather accretions. These chapters, from xxi 
to XXV i, are more devoted to the panegyric of the Bodhi- 
sattvas while the Sadharmapnndarika in the rest of the texts 
sings the glorifcation of the Buddha Shakyamuni. One of 
these Bodhi sattvas is Hhnisajyaraja, the prince of the 
Physician’s art who, in xxi chapter reveals magical 
formu|.x and exorcisms (Dhajanis) and in chapter jnrij , after 
he has for twelve years fed on fragrant substaiicc and drunk 
oil, covers himself in finest clothing, lias an oil l:<ath and bums 
himself. For twelve thousand years his body bums without 
cessation, and this grand sacrifice and glorious firework has 
the only ohjcc.t of showing respect to the Buddha and to the 
Sadharmapundarika! The xxivth chapter is devoted to the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesh\ara, a great redcsemer, lie who 
invokes him Is free from e\‘ery danger. The swonl of the 
executioner breaks to pieces whoi the person condcmnciJ 
to de.ith offers supplication to him. All fetters are loosened, 
only if his name is pronounced. lie saves the shipwrecked 
and the caravans overtaken by robbers. A woman who 
desires a son or a beautiful daughter h.-is only to Invoke 
Avaldtitcshvara and her wish is fulfilled. This ch.apter also 
contains a targe gatha extract to tlw; glortficaticn of Avafoki- 
teshvara, but this too is a late addition. For all the gathas 
ate not older than the prose, many being interpoittted at 
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subsequent periods. (ICern SBE 21 p, xviii fj. The ancient 
Chinese translation contains douhtless chapters xxi-xxvi, but 
in an order diflferent from that of our Sanskrit text. This 
shows that the farishishtm or appendices were not 
appertaining originally to the work. 

Although, howet'er, the Sadharmapundarika represents 
later and earlier ingredients it displays 
Ape of the ^ much greater unity of character than 

Sutra cither the Mahavastu Or the I.,aUtaviatara. 

It is not possible that the older and the younger components 
should be separated by any extensive lapse of time. If the 
hook had assumed its present compass between 265 and 31G 
A,D., when the first Chinese translation was prepared or even 
earlier, in its primary formatiOTi it must have welt arisen 
about 300 A,rJ. Even Ivem, who strips to establish that 
the Sadharmapundarika and the Lalitavistara have preserved 
materials going back to the most ancient period of Buddhlamf 
has been able to cite instances only font the Lalitavistara. 
There is no ground for asserting thox tlic older text saw the 
light *' a few centuries earlier, ” as Kern assumes (p, xxii). 
ficndall ascribes to the fourth or fifth centmy-a manuscript 
of tlie Sadharmapundarika discovered by him f JRAS 1901, 
p, 124). Fragments of the Sadharmapundarika have been 
disetwered abo in Central Asia during the .explorations by 
Stein und others (J,R.A.S. 1911, p. lObT ff). One fact is 
incontestabk, Tlw entire Sadharmapundarika: prose and 
gatha, presiippoacs a high development of the Malrayana 
Buddhism, especially in the direction of Buddba*bliakti, the 
adoration of relays, the worMhipping of images and, above all, 
a highly flourishing cptvh of Buddhist aru For, when tlierc 
is such prominent mention of lhouBand.s of m.vriads of ten 
milltons of stupas, which were erected for the relics of 
a Buddha or of the ten millions of vtharast which are 
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delLncdtoJ as imgni&ent buildings, moat luxuriouaLj 
Inrnisticd there must liave existed at least several 
hundreds of stupas and vihara^s, and monastetieii and 
these were doubtless embellished with images of the Buddh* 
in precious stones, with statues of die Buddha car\ ed in wood 
nr metal and with reliefs and frescoes. 

See cbaptBT ii, A.t SSE. Ia J;i|r4tt the SAdharipa^ 

paqiUfika ba^k uf I ho Nkh^r^n vxl, fiimijQ Niinjtu^ Shorl 

Hi^bory td the Twelve Euddhurt Tukyo, 1%S6, p. 132 ft. 

To the Bodhisattva Av^alokiUtshvara who has h<^n eultv 
Karan da vyuha: gised in Chapter XXIV of the S^dhanna- 
Jtj Theistic pundarika is also dedicated an entu^ 
tendency. Mahayanasutra of great compass, the fiilJ 
title of which ia Avalokiteshvara-gunakarandav^uba,—“The 
exhauative description of the basket of tlic merits of Oic 
AvaJokJtcshvara.** The title is usually mentioned tn itsi 
abbreviated stupe trf AVrditi^r'vtr^d. We tiavc two versions 
pf ihLs Hook, the more ancient one being in prose and the 
younger in shlokai. The prose teat wa* edited by Satyar 
vrata ShatnashraiTii in IS7St The catalogue of the India 
Ofike, Jilffari registers, an edition which’aenw to have 
appeared in IS72 at Serampore. 

Jn»*dui:U(»ii PI., tWj-^de; KjI. MiitJ, N«p, BuddJi. Ul, p, ?i H 

SendlJ], C^tltegue p, S Sj La V^Uac Poyviin, ERE [|, p, f. 

The metrical recension occupies theistic grtmni}. For 
it IS related how at the beginning of things appeared the 
Adtbuddha or the primitive I^uddha, also called Svayambhu, or 
Self-Being and Adinatha or the First Lord, and created the 
w«Id by his mediution, Avalokitcshvara is derived from 
cooperated in the creation of the world 
^hiootng from his ey^es the moon and the sun, Maheahvara 
from his forehead, Brahman from his shoulders, Natayana from 
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his heart, and hom his teeth the ^jeUdesa of apeecli SarasvatL 
Precisely as this introUtictioii is of Uie Purauk" load, so also 
are the laaguage and style of die metrical Kurantiavyuha. 
totally of the younger Puraima. We have no evidence that 
the thcistic Buddhism with Sts Adtbuddita as a creator existed 
in India, prior to the tenth century. Even La ValEce Poussin 

only demonstrates that the creed of AdibuJdha was spread 
over India but not that it can be proved to have existed in 
ancient times, (ERE, 1. p. 95). Further, the feet that the 
Tibetan translation which was made probably in 1616 A.D, 
and which is found in the Kanjur and is based on the prose 
version, which does not contain tiie Adibuddha section, shows 
that the poetic version was then unknown. (La Vallee 
Poussin, ERE, 11, p. SS9). On the other hand, the 
cult of Avalokiteshvara is already familiar to the Chinese 
pilgrim Faii-ifin, about 400 A,D. He himself implores 
this Bodhisattva for rescue when he is overtaken by a storm 
on his voyage from Ceylon to China, The oldest images 
of Avalc^tesbvara date from the fftU century, A Chinese 
translation of a Karmdavynhs was made as early as 270 A.D, 

L. A. Waditctt. JhAS, ISW, II, 5"; A. FuUclieFi EtudB sur i'lcinKiflfapIrlc 
noudbiquf de rinAf. P,iih IKW, f. 9? If,, und L« Vallw Penjain, ERE 
IL P.2MIT.! Biwiyp Naniio, Catilpsue No, 16H what the litlo ii ^i«n 
Rtlukiiiandii-tc 4 ivjuhadii[isi. A swond triiiiiiliitLon ma;* dhiIb hEtwren 4^ 
Biid 4)1?. 

The basic idea is the same m both the versions of 

the ICarandavyuha—the eTcaltation of the 

A ***i^^f^ marx'cllous redeemer Avalohitcshvara, 

Avsiokiteshvara, . \ , . ».i, i. • t, u 

•Ithe Lord looking down,” that is, he who 

surveys with infinite compassion all tlie creatures. This 
interpretation is found in the text itself (Burnauf, Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 201 £)i but it is possible to explain the name in 
other ways (La Vallee Poussin, ERE, II, p. £0l f.). 
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Avalokiteshvara here nfpeara as a t}pical BodhLsattva 

hut declines to enter into Buddlia-liood so long as all the 

cjpeatiircs ha\x not been emancipated. To bring saU'atioo 

to all cj^tnreSj to succour all the sorrowingi to save aH 

from want, to exercise unbounded commiseration which 

does not recoil from sin, and does not atop short at the gates j 

of hellj this is the one and the only obligation of th,^ Avalokj- j 

teshtara. Wordi are placed in the mouth of Avalokiteahvara 

to the effect that it is better for e Bodhiaattva to commit sins 

in the exercise of sympathy, to sui&r in hell, rather than to 

disappoint a creaiure of the hopes centred by the latter in 

him (ERE| il, p, £57 7 he opening chapter of the 

AarmxiAvritJia portrays how IxJ deSiDOnds into the fir^ful Avbi 

(hell) in order to set free tlie tormented from their pain. No 

sooner does he enter it. than the scorching glow turns into 

agreeable coolness i in pUce of the cauldrons in which 

millions of the damned are boiling like vegetable, there appears 

a lovely Lotus Pond. The scat of torture is transformed into 

a plcasmce. 

JcHEmalQr PtiUutqgT, Vi, 117^. 222 If*, fEprintei! also in Imd 

Anl^ viil^ ff, i, ScScniiiiii^ Ihe VJ^pi I^teratiire^ p, 61 FT* CgwEll 
fompiirti i}]9aEN3iL-Fjpl3«] Ewp-:! of Kn^uilfliims tnd Jerkts ihe fndliiD fri^m ihc 

ChriaiUn leiteitd 

j 

From thi^ hell Avalokitrthvara pajqscs on to the abode ' 

. '‘*1 Ihc F’ret.is and treats wjtli food and ^ 

natiTn?'^'' wrilliin^f with cvcr^ 

tasting hujij,T;r and thirst, t>j»; of his 
w^idcntig-j takci* hiin lo Ceylon where he t.on\efts the 
oannibaJ feniatc giant Kakah^si, from thenee to Henait^ wltete 
he preaciics the dxtrinc to the creatures who fiave been horn i 

as InBOt'ts and worms, anti thence lo Magadha wliere he saves 
the inhabitants in a miraculous way from a terrible famine. ,! 

In Ceylon lie appears as the winged horse Balaha in order to \ 


I 
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carry away and save from iVnahing* the ship-wrecked f^sons 
enticed hy the g:Iant sorcerers. 

No, 196, wfnertf iSe wFnfied ijharyer i« iiitfitifitfij with the Bg^blha 
In ii pivTinD^ hMh. In thi* Kriranirbrytthil ths me^rlinnl ItimTuih immpd nil 
ti='« Ctrvkin i'i fha fErjr!fftlt4 JiKjilcyamnni in nn (fflfiJrr 

Little as is the claim of books like the Ivarandavyuha 
upon OUT attention, on the whole we arc bound to concede that 
hardly anywhere else human helplessness and longing for 
emancipation have found a Tuore vigorous ex press ion than in 
these tracts and the idea of redemption a finer ins tru mentality 
than in the personation of Avalokiieshvara. 


The Buddhist's longing for spirituai liberaUon finds a 
. , . , more logical outlet in the SuiAarafi\ 

tbe Land of Btlss, « uetatled descnption of the 

Land of Bliss, As the Saddharma- 
pundarika serves to glorify the Buddha Shak 3 'amuni, as the 


Karandavyuhaisdedicated to the BodhisattvaAvalokiteahvara, 
so the Sukhavativyiiha is sacred to the panegyric of the Buddha 
Amitahha. Among the mnumerahte Buddhas there is one 
who, by means of prayers or pranidkana in a former life 
faithfully practising the virtues of a Hodhisattva for untold 
ages, was bom again in the world of Sukhavati in the 
Occident, There he produces boundless light, whence 
liis name Amitabha 5 and immeasurable is the duration 
at his life, whence his other name, Amitayus. In this 
« Buddha country," the Paradise of Sukhavati, there is no 
hell, there is no existence as beasts, Pretas, or Asuras, This 
blessed land is filled with infinite fragrance. There grow 
trees of precious stones in many hundred thousand colours 


and equally marvellous lotus flowers. There are tio moun¬ 
tains there but the land is a plain like the palm of the hand. 
Charming rivulets supply lovely sweet water and their 
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splashing^ makes the most lovely itniaicp The creatures that 
are horn in Sukliavati are provided the most fascinat¬ 
ing qualities of body and mind and enjoy all the ddights 
which they have only to wish for* There is no difFerence 
between itien and gods- Tliene is no such thing as day op 
night- 'rberc is no darkness. Amitahha is continuously 
praised and he who constantly thinks in rev'erence of him, he 
who bethinks himself of the growth of his good deeds^ he 
ivho turns his thoughts to enlightenment^ and he who 
devoutly prays to he born in that worlds to him Amitahha 
appears in the hour of his death and the aspirant sees the 
light again in the Land of BIls& Nay, ev'en those w'ho think 
of Amitabha w'ith a single thought are bom there* But 
the creatures in Sukhayad are not bom of womam They 
come into being seated on loins flowers ivhen they ha\'e 
firmly helic\-ed in Amitabha ctr as adhering to tlm chnlbe of 
a lotus wlien their faith is not sufficietitly fim':. joyous and 
tranquil, perfectly wise and immaculate live the features 
in that world of benignity^ With that extrax'agance of 
language and exaggeration of figures which are come across 
in Mahayanasutras is also described the grandeur of 
Amitabha and his parailise in the SMava/fzr^f^^a. 

Of this hock we have two diverse recensions* The 
longer one which might well he the original and the shorter 
one which appears to Ns an abhreviated edition of ihe funner 
mih an emended introduciicfi. Both versions lja\^e been 
edited by Max Muller, and ttiinyiu Nanjio in the Anecdoia 
Qxoniensia Aryan Series, \^oL 1, part lU Oxfordj 1883, and 
translated by Mai Muller SBE vol* part 2, A third 
book called the Arntfayurt/kaHosa^fa is less occupied with 
the picture of the country of Sukhavati than with the 
exhortations to meditation or dhyans uf Amtayus by of 

which a man attains to the Blessed Land. It is translated 
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frcun Chinc:^ by J^Takoku^u m SBE VoL 49j'part Sf pu 159 ff. 
This Sutra i5 unrortunatcly not [ireTOrved to us in the 
original Saruikrit} hut only in a Chinese translation and 
interesting in that it contains the history of Ajatasliatru and 
Hinihisara known also in the l^ali accounts. Kmii Dcr 
Buddhismtis (. ^43 ff, Spmeo 1-Iardvj Manual of Bud¬ 
dhism;. London, ISGOj p, 317 f). A Sukha^^ati^'yuha 
is reported to have been translated into Chmese 
between 14S and 170 and there are no kss than twelve 
versions of it dating from different centuries. In 402, 
Kumarajiva translated the shorter version, A translation 
of the Siikhavativyuha-Sutfa ts also credited to Hmen- 
Tsiang m 1650 A*D* fXanjio. Catalogue Nos,. 23^ 25, 
27,199, 200, slfiS). This testifies to the favour in w’hich the 
text waa held in Chiiva, In ]apan» howeverp the three texts 
rebting to Amitayuii and Sukhavari form the fundaments ol 
the doctrine of the two Buddhistic sects of jodoshu and 
Shtnshu* The latter has the largeist number of adherents of 
any Buddhist sect in Jainaiii It is Co be noted that tl^ 
literary value of tlie?ie texts by no means corres^nds to 
thehr importance in religiDus histcary* 

B. Jn|k»R«sc Buddlii^i Srei^ pp. IN fin And 

Anec^Ea Oxani^vi-ir VaL p. tvlw ff. H Bassi Amidu Budidhn, our 
Rtfu£]e, (jv thp yni^Er^BDii^nj^ df SiiWtrnivihh^ByiLidhL'ira,, Lnipiif l^tUi 

In tiic cult and in the art of the Biiddhlst the Bodhisattva 
Manjusbri occupies a distinguished posi- 
.'VlanjushrJ^ cion along with Avalokiteshvora^ In 
the Manjushri is glorified 

the only one who can help the aspirant to perfect enlighten¬ 
ments This v^ork is only available m manuscript. It was 
translated into Chinese between 317 and 420 under the title 
of Avatain<«akasiiCrn or Buddha-vatamsokasutra iind is the 
cardinal text-book of the Japanese Buddhist sect Ke^on, 


so 


Raj. MItra Fiiddli+ llt^ p. ^ BflitOiilJ CatdSo^utf,. p^ 2Jt 

Acrtjrdln^ to Hodfiison*^* Esjinjf^^p. 16 (ata s<er p. 4^3 AvyiSiPg^ w»^ line 
MtiLfaqr oi -ihli li*ok : Compare aho Fra-DOHf tAtroJuctltmi p- IIL 


U t!} ProfeS!^ Takakuau who informs tis Uiat ihi.^ 
(landavyuha is identicat with the Chinese Ai'juaindska for 
he ha-s made a eojnparison of flie Sanskrit witU the Chinese 
original, 

* 

Sie WahSi1j4Wr p« 171 S , aad E. Naiijac^k T'xjpItt 

nii^ Suwdh'ii The Ganavyuhasultm Na, 97l itt H. 

CAtlkrgiM lj^ndlAl#d 746-771 Is altqgvthrT a difTBmar 

finQrk* 


The Sutrar wTiich has many points of contact with the 
Sokhavativyuha but which has al.^ 
Karurtapun- niany tegtnds of the class of AvadannSt 
dsrika Sutra- KarunapundsrtAa^ the Lotus of 

CompaseforL It relates to iJie tnan^elbus cornttry of Pad™ 
where the Buddha Padmottara worked and whose Life wa.^ 
thirty world-periods * The Sutra was tranalaced into Chioeae 
in the sixth century. 


Rn], Mitralp 28^ Banilall Cauti»£U4, p. TJ SjrlvaTh Ltvfhu discaaem'l 
«nd puhliatlM} » legend {rdhi iba KiruiupuiidaTillB In tba Tnkharain bn);nagr 
[U-marial TdluniE In VihellT Tharnscni p. 155 S>), 


While thc'tc Mahayanastitrafi are devoted mainly to the 
colt of the Buddhas and Uodhisattvas 
^ , iin Ra vainra. whose wonderful qualities and tnighty deed n 
are eulogised or legends in connection 
with whom are recounted, there is a series of Sutras in 
Buddhist Sanskrit which partake more of a philosophical or 
dogmatic character. Of this nature is the Lankavaiora^ or 
as U Is also called Saddharmalankavatara. Tlic book gives 
a report of the miraculous ^'isit of the Buddha Shalcyatnuni 
to Ravaoa, the King of Ceylon. Ravaoa pays bis rcvcrcQce 
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to the Buddiia aiid presses him for a reply to a number of bis 
enquiries touching the religion. The answers given by the 
Buddha which represent the doctrine of the Yr^ocara school 
go to form the tnain contents of tlie ten chapters of the Sutra. 
It is, moreover, interesting inasnuioh as it esplorei 
the tenets of the Samkhyae, Vaisliesitsas, Plashupataa and 
other phiiosophical schools and religious denominations of 
Brahmanic oT%nn. Remarkable is a prophetic passage in 
chapter 10 where the Buddha says t — 

« A hundred years after ray Nirvana will live Vyasa, the 
composer of the Mahnbbarata. Then will arise the Pandavas, 
Kauravas, Nandaa and Mauryas. The Nandaa, Matiryas, 
Guptas and MlecchaSt the most degraded of princes, will 
he the rulers. The domination of tlie barbarians wil! be 
succeeded by an upheaval which in its turn will herald 
the Kaliyuga," 

The teaching of die Yogacara school is the same as 
the doctrine of Asanga and the same precepts are found in 
the Mn/i^yantahrifJtihoipiittn* 

The mention of the barbarians can only refer to the reign 
of the Hun princes. Toramana and Mihirokuta, and consequ¬ 
ently the book must hat'c been composed in the beginning of 
the sixth century. But as again a Chinsc translation of the 
Lankavatara Jtad already been made in J43j tile excerpt must 
belong to a subsequent recension or can only be an 
interpolation. 

Bultiotif InlroiltKlkin, |r. 45S Sei,<lilll C»talD£Uei p. 20 Jl. | iS. CJl 
VtiljdhliUMna; An Analyiia tti lh« tintiTlira Sulrs, JASU ISl’S, ff \ Jliif, 
MEl» N‘np. BiJildlt. Ltl, [». 113 [, Mkerv, hcireTa. thestaJoinnit dbout« 
Chiii*a« Uatuklioo irad* ts l^-WO i» lueariftcL Se« ButijrEu SjnjJs 
CbLiVd^UB Noo. 175-177. Of Ih? sunn ipeclw of u aUu Diiaabhiimli., 

MdivyartMUUi IB whkb lli« Budillid h(rM» ,1 n clliDTiBtJon to Ifac sodi in 
tuilriu' liBavBU on ibc isfl jIjbm. '‘tlBsK*bhu.nii’', through which in 
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eikliij arrives \i Btidliiihocjd. Thh S^Lra was i^anutated into Chint^v in 4CK) 
Haji Mitra Nfp, Buddha l-i^i benJa]l Cutulo^EH p. 4 F» 

or a dermatic ciature la alao the SamadAimjat the 
Ajtt^ of Af^dUatwm* It Js a dialogtic 
Sa mad hi raja. betw^n Caodraprabh^ and the Buddha, It 

is shown here how the Bodhisatt\^aby mean£ 
of the diverse meditatfona, especially the supreme one, the 
swereign meditatioRp can achieve transcendent kutTWledge of 
the condittons whiish are necessary for the preparation of the 
mind for tlie loftiest stage of though l The conditions are 
^'^eneratiofi of the Buddhas; absolute renunciation of tlie 
world } gentleness and henevoknee to aJI creatures \ com¬ 
plete indjficrencc with reference to om^s own life and 
liealdi * in tiic case of nccessityi aacrifioe for others j and 
findlj the conviction of the non-reality of the world ix firm 
faith in the tinivcrsal Void or When meditating 

on the form of the Buddha the candidate must not think of 
any corporeal sliape because the Buddha is ccerpoaed of pure 
religion, be is not procreated, he is without cause, he is 
the cau^ of all things ajid without heginnbg, of boundless 
greatness aiKl illtmi table beneficence. The same ideas recur 
repeatedly, in between there being legends of holy men who 
propounded the great Samadhi. 

RjJ. Mltra Buddh. LjI^ BendAll C^iogue, p, ^2 L 

Based from^the standpoint of negativism cr Shunjatavada 
is tikewise SutrarrtafiraAAatsa or Golden 

*“' ‘ 5 ”;™'"““* E«ulge»c«, tl» coitenu .f which .re 
partly philosophicaJ* partly fegendaiy and 
partly digress into the region of Tantra-Buddhisttu The 
Buddha is here an eternal dwine Being. A Brahman asks for 
a rtlic of the Buddha, he it no bigger than a nuistard 
(chapter U). But he is instfiicted that it is easier to have 
hair grown on the back of a tortoise than to find such a rclk. 
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Kor the Buddh* is not really bom but his true corporeal frame 
is the Oharmakaya or DhannadhatUj that iSj an Immaterial 
body consisur^ only of religion. 

ALCHilint; la Sa*uki‘s Aahviigfadsba'* Diswurw gn the Anitltcllinc flf 
the faklii p. 6^ Dharmaikaja deiiptm ibff AbMEyUn 

Nor did the Buddha enter Nirvana, his body being eternal, 
A large portion tjf the Sutra is occupied with the glorification 
of the Sutra itself. In chapter VIU appears the goddess 
.Saiasvati, in chapter K Mahadevi, the consult of Shiva» to 
belatil the Sutra, Artiong the legends which we find related in 
the Sy^ar^apvtiAhasa we cncountiT that of the prince who kills 
himself to serve as fisod to a starving tigress and the father 
ol the prince preserves his bones in a golden casket over 
which to erect a r/a/a. There ts, liowever,al8o a recital of 
magical terms or Dharanis and Tajitra-ritual in the bo<A. 
On the whole we sec a diction the most sluggish amot^ 
sectarian Puranas and one would wonder how the Cotdea 
Effttfgtttce had aetjuired such immense reputation aoMng the 

Buddhists of Nepal, Tibet and Mongolia, if the people con¬ 
cerned were not of comparatively a low state of culture. The 
Sutra was translated into Chinese in the siitb ceniurj'. 

Bufoouf IntxoductlgDj p 471 ff,; Haj. Mlua Nbv. iSuddh. Lit. [►, 24i fl.i, 
lt.„d*llCBi«loeut.p, »* !.[ M, ERE IV, p m. Atcurdw* to La 

V»t!rt Pqcuiin BquddWMne. Eiudts tai MiterJjiUJi. p IS7, the SuvaMti- 
prabtoua a uotWnff hat s Mahatwya si Dbafanii, A frafanal of lh» 
Sii™n»rMhhisi, whkh !• »l«>q«ntoJ 9 h lbs SIb-satnucr-f* P-l* 

hat bMfl putilished bj H. Stonner tfom < *yto(Taph at Idijuatluri 

{SRA 19U4 p. Lbie ffj 

Partly dogmatic and partly legendary in nature is the 
Rashtrapalasutra, also entitled Xaihtrtipala- 
Rsshtrapala fioriiirMccAa, which was translated into 

Sutra. Chinese between BBS-filS. The Sutra 

consists of two portions, the first of which is more of a 
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dogmatta nature and contains the respcitiacj of the Buddha to 
Rauhtrapala's questioits on the quaUiies or Dharmas of a 
Uodbisattvap The second part narrates the Jataka of the 
prince Punyarashmi whoic story has some features in 
common with tlie legend of the Buddha. But tvm in the 
first portion the Buddha briefly narrates his deeds in previous 
births to elucidate the Bodbisattva Dharraas and in the 
course of his address makes mention of fifty }atakas. At the 
end of tliese Jatakas there is anahnipt prophesy on the fiiture 
decay of the religion which is the most important section of 
the Sutra. For the picture sketched here so vividly and with 
such precision could only he a reflection of actual facts and 
must he a satirical portrayaJ of the lax morals of the Buddhist 
monkSi since we are told, for instance t 


Hrevislun of 
dej^enpracy^ 


“ Without self-reproach and without virtucj proud, puffed 
up, irritahlc will be my monks ( intoxi¬ 
cated with spirituous liquor. While they 
grasp the banner of the Buddha they 
will only serve men of the world, and they will hav'e to theri'- 
selves, like householders, wives, sons and daughters. They 
wilt net eschew lust so that they may not be hom as 
beastSt spirits and denizens of helk They will addreas 
tiemihes to fathers of families but will remain themselves 
unbridl^p 


Rn&t;ni|iiiLi(»aripruc(;k!], Sutra irf tha imblhhtd hy L, FincA 

Fll,. lnijd. Si Pclwitiir^ ISOli Viillet PfiawSri Mua^oti" IV, 

Jj. 3C6 fr« Wilhtbc l^lj RAilkj|hti1^utm our Sutrq. biAd tiolhltig jn cUtriiiTOr 
fXCtpl. thf tiiilrtit Rdahtraptib lut Raltbapula. 

Tbert muskl hav* ti*rn an entere ebsa of sunh Pariprycckii Or qu$9tLa}i*i 
amjDng ihft Maln-ijaDiicutma like I lie r^lfiadfinicelEa and fortll; Nanjio 
Catakgitifi p. liTl ft. Floealj p. i* If, 2 S ft* 


This Vaticination of corrupt monasticism renunds us of a 
similar one in the Pali Themgatlia- And the Chinese transla¬ 
tion of the Rastrapalaparipnjccha made between S89 and 618 
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nhows thai iKc oircuimtanccs depicted hci^ must tiavc arioon 
already in tbe sixth -century. But the Sutra cannot be 
much older than die Ctunese translation as in cvklcnced by 
the barbarous language, especially in the gatha-s, which is an 
intermingling of Prakrit and bad Sanskrit, the artificial meter 
and the untidy style. 

The most important and tlic most reputed of all the 
«philosophic" Mahay-masutras arc the /¥o><r/a rami tor, 
^utras of perfKtion of wisdom. They treat ot six perfections 
(paramitas) of a Bodliisatva, but parlicularly of the />o/no or 
wisdom the supreme excellence. This wisdom, however, 
consists in the recognition of the S/inni-a vnda or negativism 
which declares everything as “ void ", dentes Being as well as 
non-Being and has for a reply to et'ery question a “ No It Is 
believed to have been at first a sutra of one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand ahlokas in which this wisdom was 
inculcated in die shape of dialogues in which tlie Buddha was 
the principal speaker. Subsequently tliis sutra was 
abbreviated intoa hundred thousand, twenty^five thousand, ten 
thousand, and lastly eight thousand shloka?. According to 
another tradition the sutra with eight thousand shlokas was 
the original, it being subscqueutly gradually expanded. As a 
nutter of fact, we arc acquainted with Prajnaparamitas of a 
hundred thousand, of twenty-fiv'e thousand, of eight thousand, 
of two thousand five hundred and of seven hiitidred shlokas. 
Sn the Mahayana often as in the Hinayana there Is mentiem of 
too but more frequently of six pammitas, rto., genctosity 
performance of duty, gentleness, intrepidity, meditation and 
wisdom. (Dlurmastungrasa 17.| 

(The Prajnaparamitas are prose works but in India it is 
ousiomory to measure even texts in prose by shlokas each 
unit consisting of thirty-two syllables, j 
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(The Tibetan Sber-phyin ia a literal translatioii of the 
Sbfttasahaarika which has been quoted as Bhagavatt in the 
Siikahasamuccaya. It was tranalated into Chinese between 
402 and 405 according to Aneaaki (Le ^]^sE^o^ VII, 1906). 
This translation contains quotationa firom Pali texts (Bendall 
C. pp. 143-149 and JRAS 1898 p. 870.) 

The scnsekss custotns of embodying constant repetitions 
which we find so annoying in the Pali suttas becomes in the 
voluminous Prajnapaiamitas so limitless and excessive that it 
would he quite poGsihle to strike out more than half of these 
collossat works like the Sliatasabasrika for the same sentences 
and phrases recur times without number. Thus, for instancct h 
is not only said in the introduction that out of the whole body 
of the Buddha fays oflight break forth and an immeasurable 
effulgence is spread m'or the entire world) but it is repeated 
of his teeth, bones, of each member and particle of his body 
that rays of light issue from them to the east, the west and so 
on, and in the case of each cardinal point the entire description 
is repeated. It is not enough for these writers to say that 
“ everything is only name ”) but this ci'erything is detailed to 
exhaustion in interminable series of sentences. It is 
conceivable that meti should entertain the philosophical view 
that the world is not a reality and that all is negation and that 
man is unable to express any verdict on any question except 
in the shaps of a negative i but that people should from this 
standpdut oflfcr universal denkl and write book after hook 

thousands of pages might appear impossible. But this 
impossibility is materialised in the IVajnaparamita.s. This 
extravagance for the sake of extravagance is explained by 
the au[^sition that the monks scribbled so much Nicause It 
was with them a religbus merit to transcribe as much as 
possible of these sacred books and to write out of them to the 
same extent. The same principle reiteratloo manifests itself 


m KtidJIiistic of rocks and caves 

are cm^ered with the images of the Buddhai. As regards the 
contents of these treatises the essential doctrine in tlie 
Hundred Thousand Prajeaparamitas is the same as in the 
\''ajracc:hedika PiajnapanimiLa. The latter rcsetnhlcs consi- 
derahte in form the Hinayatia sutra, It consists of a few 
pages in which the doctiine of these texi*^ iB condenaeiJ. As 
in the voluminoua Prajmparamica.H hero also it takes the form 
of 3 dialogue between die Buddha and Subhuti, The 
Shunyata doc trine is not explored anil no attempt is made to 
inculcate it 't but it Ls simply repeatedly stated^ There is no 
pretence at argument. Starting fKim the ancient tiuddhisi; 
dogma of the non-Ego here not ortly the Ego but everything 
else ii* denied,—even the doctrine of the Buddtia and the 
Buddha himself This we read in the Vajracchedika (Ch, IS.) 

The Vajracchedika has been edited by Max Muller and 
translated by him in the StiE* For Stein Fragmeni^ in 
TChotan see ]RAS 1S03, It was tran^slated Into French by 
HarteK (]A IflSl), The same scholar printed and translated 
the Manchu version (VV^KM 1397)* It was translated into 
Chines about 401. In Japan the Vajracchedika and die 
PrajnaparamitJiltrdaya are the chief texts of the Shingun 
sects. In the Ptnjnaparamitalinlaya metaphysics degenerate 
into mag L; at formula.-. Fragments of the V^ajracchedika in a 
nordi Aryan translation and a Adhyanihashatika Frajna- 
paiamim tn a Sanskrit recension with sections in the north 
Aryan have been made known to tis from Central A«La by 
I^umantit 

There are no doubt as many non-Buddhi^i readers who 
in utterances like those of Ch. 15 profound sense as thoNe 
wluj see noihJng but nonsense b it- Ah a matter of fact it 
need not be either one or the other, but just that middle 
doctrine which proceeds in paradv'ixeH in that it on one 
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hand aswTts nihitism in the strictest sense of the word and 
on the other so far lecogniaes the phenomena] world as to 
ndmit the relative truth of things and the dcKtnne becomes 
comparatively intelligibte only by the assumption of a dual 
nature of verity, a superior and an inferior one as has been 
rltarly and significantly taught by Nagarjuna. U may be 
noted that among those who are the least enthusiastic about 
this phase of Buddhism is Barth who declares (RHR 1S32) 
that ** la sagesse transcendante, qut salt, qu’it ny a ni choses 
existantes ni non-exjstantes, ni de realite qui ne soit aussi line 
nOfHrealite, sagesse qu'ont proclammee et proclanieront des 
Infinites de mrriades d’arhats et dc bodhisatv'as qui ont ete et 
n'ont pas qui seront et ne seront pas; qui, grace a sa 
science de Buddha, a sa vue de Buddha, sent percus, apeicus, 
connus du Buddha. Icquel luimeme, n’est ni exiStant ni non- 
existant” 
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CHAPTER Vlll* 

The adherents of the Hinayam proclain the Prajnapara- 
mita in :i hundred thousand slokas to he 
Nagariunii latest Mahajnanasutra and attribute its 

authorship to Nagajjuna. The authority 
for tliis is Taranatha. the Tibetan htstorian (p. 7l)i whose 
work has been translated from tlie Tibetan by Scheiftier. 
So far the tradition may he correct in that it is an apocry* 
phal Sutra issuing from the ?ichool of Nagarjuna, for it 
consisti^t like all Prajnaparamitas, only of mnumcrahfo repeti- 
tlons of tlie principles of the Madhyatnika system founded by 
Nagatjuna. What appears in tlie dialogues of those Sutras 
as somewhat abstruse and confased is expressed systerm- 
tically and with lucid clarity in the MadhyamakakarikiS or 
Madhyamlkasutras of Nagaijuna* This principal work of 
Nagarjuna, with the commentary by Chandrakirti called 
Prasannapada^ wikS published by L, de La Vallee Poussin^ 
in iJie Sl Petersburgh Bibliotheca Buddbicai Ln 1908^ and 
the twenty-fourth chapter of the commentary has been 
translated by the same Belgian scholar in the MeUnge^f 
Le Charles de Haricz. The Madhyamakakarika is a 
systematic philosophical work cf the class witli which we 
have been familiar in Hrahmamc scientific literature. It is in 
a metrical form to help the memory'. It is composed as 
Tvarikas to which the author himself usually appends 
his own schotia. Now the commentarj^ composed by 
Nagarjuna himself to his work and tlie title of w'hkh 
we know to he Akuia^httyit is no longer cicunt in 
Sanskrit but is known to iis only in a Tibetan translation. 
This valuable scholia has been translated from the Tibetan 
by Max Wallcser. Both the old commentarks of Buddha^ 
palita and Bhavaviveka are preserved only in the Tibetan 
Tanjur. Candrakirti^s Madhyamakavatara is also presented 
no where except in the Tanjur. It is a prolegomena not only 
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to the M^hyamika system but to the ^^ahaya^a phUosophy 
in general. This too has been made accessible to us by La 
Vallec roussin in bis French version from the Tibetan 
(Le ^Tn^eon. viii, 1907, 249 ff.; xi, 1910, 271 flf.) The 
Sanskrit commentary on the Macihyamikasutra, which we 
possess, Ls tJie one by Candrakirti who probably lived in the 
first half of tlie seventh century, Csndrakitti and Candragomi 
were contemporaries and rivals. Candmgixiu was a 
discipk of Sthiramaii who flourished at the close of the sixth 
century. A contemporary of Sthiraimti was Dharmapala. 
A disciple of the latter knew Candrakirti, while Bhavavivcka, 
the contemporary of Dharmapala, has been quoted by 
C^drakirti {N. Ikri La viede Vasijhandhn, Extraltdu BHFFO). 
According to & Ch. \Tdyabhu3ana (Journal of the Huddhwt 
Text Society) v, 189 rj Cajicltaktrti, howwer, was a contenv< 
porary of Sankara- It is also from these philosophical Sutras 
tkit we first cotnc to know Its doctrine which, originating 
with the denial of the soul taught in the Theravada school, 
came to repudiate both Eteing and non-being and is, therefrine, 
designated the Middle Doctrine. 

Ill this treatise tlie natural objection ts placed in tlic 

r"!!’ 

Middle dpctriae if there is no 

beginning and no end, then there could 
iwssibly he no four** noble troths" no conduct of life on 
the pnnnpks of recognition of these verities, no fniit of 
good or had deeds, no doctrine of the Uuddha (marma). no 
monastic order and, finally, ™ Buddha himself Accorfingly 
the enti« system of the Buddha's religion should fall to the 
ground. 1 o this Nagaijuna replies 


“ -n. dKuin. of the UoddlB it, h,*d on two Vttities- 
conventiorm truth, in whlj-h ih. r j - 

, 4 . . 1 , ♦ u “ profound sense is occult. 

and troth the ,„pre™ k„,o. Who« dor, „ot taow 
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the difference between these two tmtha docs not understand 
the deep contmts of the Buddha's precepts. Only as based 
on die truth of ordinary life can the supreme verily be 
inculcated and only with the help of the latter can Nin'ana be 
attained,” We see, indeed, no other possibility of reducing 
to sense many a passage ot the Prajnaparamitas which strikes 
u 9 as meaningless or prcpoaterotia except on the basis of its 
acconunodating itself in the history of philosophy to the not 
tmknovrn assumption of a two-fold truth. Vailee Poussin 
gives us a sound presentment of this Madhyamika doctrine in 
his « Buddhism ” (pp. 1^9 S., S90 ffv See also Anesakt, ERE, 
iv, p. 3SS.). 

Besides Madhyamakakarikas, many other works are 

. attributed to f^agarjuna, whether rightly 
Other works i u, 

attribuied to Cf wrongly we are no longer able to 

Nogarjuna. decide, /. Aar bi ofomgroyiAo passes for his 
production, U is a small dictionary of Bhuddist technical 
terms and the original Sanskrit text has been preserved to 
us. it is edited by Kenjiu Kasawiira, Max Muller and H 
Wenzel. It is to be noted that lialf of the termini of this 
Dhaimasamgralia also occur in the Dbarmasarirasutra 
which w<i3 discovered in the sands of Central Asia by 
Grunwcdel and which has been published by Stonner (SB.‘V, 
1904, p. 12S3 ff.). l3n the other luuid. the SuAr//rAha or 
'the Friendly epistle ”—a letter from Nagaijuna to a king on 
the basic principles of the Buddhist religion in one hundred 
.ind twenty-three verses—is known to us only in .in English 
translation from the Tibetan version, the ori^nal Sanskrit 
having perished, (Wenzel in JPTS, IS3B, p. 1 ff-J, Unfortu¬ 
nately we cannot detemiinc who this king wus to whom the 
epistle is addressed although, according to our Chinese 
sources, it was Satavahana, while the Tibctai’is call him 
Udayana. It is noteworthy that the missive contains nothing 


which might nat alio appear in the PaJi canon, while its several 
verws coincide verbally with the Pali Dhanrunapada and 
aimilar testa. Many slokas are in harmony with well-known 
Btahmanic prmerbs. The Chinese pilgrim 1-Tsing highly 
extols this work of Nagaijuna and bears witness to its 
being widely read and learnt by lieart in India in his 
days (Takakusu p, 158 ff.}. The frst Oiinese translation of 
the epistle dates from 481 A.D, l-Tsing himself prepared 
a Chinese veraion of the epistle of Nagaijnna which he 
despatched irom India to a friend in China, (t^p, oit. p. l€€,). 


According to the biography of Nagnijuna translated 
int:; Chinese in 405 by Kumarajiva, 
*'^**lifi*'"* * Hindu master of Chinese wa'i 

born in Southern India in 3 Brahm;in 
family. He studied the four Vedas and aerjuired all the 
sciences. He had, however, the reputation of being likewise 
a great wizard. By means of his sorcery be could make 
himself invisible and intruded hunsolf followed by three com¬ 
panions into the royal palace, where they offended the ladies 
of the hamn. They were discovered, the throe colleagues of 
Nagatjuna were executed and he himself escaped by just 
previously havmg vowed to become a monk. He redeemed 
the pledge, in ninety days studied all the three Ptiakss 
and mastered their meanbg but was not satisfied with the 
same and commenced to s^rch for other Sutras till finally he 
received the Mahayanasutra from a venerable hermit in the 
Himalayas. With the assistance of Nagaraja, the sovereign 
Serpent, he also came by a commentary on the Sutra. He 
energetically propagated Buddhism in Southern India. His 
biographer would have us believe that he was at the head of 
the religious propaganda for over three hundred years 
(Wassiljew, p. 282 ft). The llbetani, however, arc still 
more extravagant, and make him six bundled years old when 


he died. Of these legends themselves much can be true ; 
NagHijuna, just like the somewhat earlier Ashvagosha, came 
of a Brahmin origin. Vety probably f^agaijuna lived at the 
close of the second Christian century. Our authonties arc 
Kajatarangini (/ — K.efn ( Manual of Buddhiamj 122 ff. )* 
and Jacobi (JAOS, 31, 19U, p, I ff.). His work betrays 

familiarity with Brahmanic knowledge. At any rate he must 
have, as founder of a pincipal branch of the Mahaj'ana- 
Buddhism, enjoyed great respect so that centuries after him 
in his caJie was represented the phenomenon familiar among 
literatures of the world. To him were ascribed several work* 
which were intended to secure high reputation. Throughout 
Northern India, Nagaijuna is also the Buddha » without the 
characteristic marks,” and his productions are quoted along 
with « Sutras from the Buddha’s own mouth," ( H. Nanjio 
Twelve fa^anese BudiiAiil Sects, p. 4S In the Chinese 
Tripitaka, Nagaijuna is the reputed author of twenty-four 
books. (S. Heal Ind. Ant. IG, 1887, P- 169 ff.). We expect 
the translation of Nagarjum’s Caittslatfa or four hymns from: 
the coHaboration of Vatlee Poussin and Thomas. Nevertheless, 
Nagaijuna was as little as Ashvaghosha, the real founder of the 
Mahayana, The Mahayana doctrine of the text inculcating 
it must have appeared already in the first Christian century f 
for we find* translations of Mahayana manuals in Chinese in 
the second century. Besides the Gandhara sculptural art, 
which is the peculiar art of the Mahayana Buddhism of India, 
had its development in the period between the rise of Christi¬ 
anity and the four subsequent centuries. The most ancient 
Chiijcsc translation of a Buddhist text is the *‘Saira of the 
foriy-two Articles;' which is reported to have been prepared 
in G7 A.D. by Kassapa Matanga from Indian, that is. 
Sanskrit originals ( B, Nanjio Catalqgue*No. 678). But we do 
not know whether these were Mahayana texts. The earliest 
Chinese translations of the Mahayana texts are those of the 
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SukhavaitDyuha, between 14^1 and 170 A,D,, of the Dasastt^ 
Aasnka I^affiaparamitt^ between75 and £30 A.D, {B. Nanjio 
Catalp^c No. 395 and No. 5 >. Other Mahayana texts were 
rendered into Ctiincse between the third and the fifth century* 
(Gninwedel Buddhist /\ft in India, pp, 81, 150 ff., 1G7). 


Along with the biographies ol Aslivagiiosiia and Xagar- 
juna traiwlated into Chinese by Kumarajiva 
Aryide^n about 405 A.D., wc come across a life of 
Ilev'a or Aryadeva who also is mentioned as a great master 
of the Mahayarui in antiquity ” by btsing and Hiueri'tsafig. 
But his “ biography " is entirely fcgtndarj' and of his works 
atl that is suri’h'ing in Sanskrit is a fragment of a dcigmatic. 
poem which has the uncommoa interest of being a polemic 
directed against tiie Hrahmanic ritual. It inveighs, for instance, 
against the doctrine which tissigns tlie power of purifying 
•sins by a bath in tlie Gauges, But the verses do not 
contain anything specifically Maliayanistic (1 laraprasad 
Shastri, JASB Vol. 67, 189(1, p, 175 ff.) Otlierwise ail that 
we know of AryadcN^a is inmi quotations In Sanskrit and from 
I'ibetan and Chinese Buddhist literature, Candrakirti cites 
Sbaluka-Cit^usAaiiika and SkaiaA^^S&astrg of Aryadeva and 
also Aryadevj/i dfva in his Madhyamakavritti. (La Valeo 
Poussin, pp. 16,173, 552 and 898 ; also Iji Vall« Poussin, 
l,e Museon, p. 33G ff., on the confusion of the name of 
Aryadeva with Candrakriti and the epithet of Nilanetra and 
Kanadeva as attached to .Aryadeva, see N, Peri, Apropos 
dc b date de Vaiubandhu, p, £7 ff, Extract from BEFEO, 


Asanga or Aryosanga was to the Yogacara school of 
Mahayana Buddhism what Nagaijuna was 
to the Madhyamika sect. The Yogacara 
branch teaches Vijnanavada, which is a doctrine that nothing 
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exists outside our consciousness which consequently 
repudiates Sutri'ovatiti or the doctrine of the roiic? equally widt 
the reality of the phenomenal world. But at the aamc 
time it admits in a certain sense the Eking contained in 
thought and consciousness. The subtle Etodhi can he 
attained only by the Yogacara, that is, he who praetkea 
Yoga ^ and thatt tooj only giadualJy after the aspirant 
has completed liis career as a tiodhisaitva in all the 
ten stages fdiitaihumiJ. The practice of Yoga cr 
mysticism which was already not quite fttreign to {iirmyana 
Buddhism was reduced by Asanga to a systematic c-onnection 
with the Mahayana Buddhism. I he principal text of tliis 
doctrine is the yegacarijiiAumii-isirii, of which only one part, 
the Bedhitaitpa/thumi, is coo served in Sanskrit, The whole 
work was regarded by the V'ogacaras as a revelation by 
Maitrcya. It is a scholastic ph Ho soph kid hook of the class 
of j\bhidhanTka texts. 

(On the doctrines of the \'ogacara school see Vallce 
I''oussin, p. 200 ft t Outlines of Mahayona Huddhlsm. London, 
p. 125 it and Levi in the Introduction to his Translaiicn of 
Mahayana Sutralamkara. On the ^ cgacara literature in 
Tibetan sourc-es sxeZerbatskoi. Le Museon \1, 18C'5. p, 144 ft. 
The Bodhisattvabhumi, the old text-book of the Yogacaia 
school in English, by S, Bendall and Vallee Poussin, Lc 
Museon, VI, IMS, p. S3 VU, 218.) 

As revealed also by Maitrcya, or the ftittire Buddha, is 
also regarded the Mahayana Stttral> m- 
philosopher kara} but the scholar Sylvain Levi who 

than poet. discovered the work fixes its authorship 

on Asanga. And indeed, tlic entire text consisting as it dees 
of memorial verses or and commentary or 7iAo is a 

production of Asanga. Without being an important poet, 
Aaanga knew how to employ with kigenult}’ the Bqddhist 
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S^skrlt idiom and often to make use cf aitisdc neter, shki 
and Arya strophies. Hut he was decidedly more a philosopher 
than a poet, Even though in the last two chapters he glori¬ 
fies the perfection of the Buddha and concludes with a. hymn 
(verse v) y he displays in his schdastic enunieratkin of all the 
excellencies of tlie Uuddb:i, more erudition than inspired 
veneration. Only in the nirtih chapter in which Asanga 
concentrates all his mental powers in u clear exposition of the 
concepts of Bodhi and Buddhahood, does he relieve with 
vividness and a lively imaginative diction die insipid 
monotony. Thus, for instance, I/oti/ii, by means of which the 
illumiaatea the world, is compared in a series of mcbiphors 
with the Siin. 

Asanga, more properly Vasuhandhu Asanga, is the 
eldest of three hrclhcrs who were horn tn 
* ' Purusapura, modem Peshawar, tn the- 

extremc north of India, as the sons of a Btnhman of tlie 
Kaushika family. They probably lived in the fourtli 
century and were all three adherents of the Sarvastivada 
school. Takaknsu places Vasubandhu between 430 and 
500 (JRAS. 1905, p. I fft), Wogihara assigns Vasiibandhu 
a date between 890 and 470 and Asanga somewhere between 
875 and 450 (op. cit, p. 18). Sylvain Levi decides for the 
first half of the fifth centurj' as regards the activity of Ajaiga, 
Hut Peri has made it probable tliat Vasubandhu was bom 
about 350 A.D. (Apropos dc la date de Vasubancibu BEFEO 
XI, ISll, Xos, 3-4.). I'hc youngest son Vasubandhu 
Virincivatsa is not intportant in literature. All the more 
distinguished was the middle of the three brothers, Vasu- 
bandhu, one of the most remarkable figures in the history of 
the Buddhist letters, [-tsing reckons Asanga and Vasu- 
bandbii among the celebrated men of middle ages, that is, the 
period between the time of A8fn^aghosha, Nagarjuiu and 


Aryadliii’a on the DiKi (land and bis own times OH (lie olber 
Tukakiisu, p. ISL}, A biogra|>hy cf V^asohandhu in wbich 
that oi his Virotber Asan^ja Is also embodied was composed 
by the Indian monk Panimartlia (49y-5fi9) wliicli was traiu?" 
lated from Chinese by 'Takakusu in the lainied French journal 
reang Pao (Vft )9C>i, pp, i ffO- published as an 

estraet by VVassiljcw in his most interesting Uud^KHi 
wliich h:is been translated into I'rcnchf Gernum but still 
awaits iui English translator (German Itausilation, p. £85 ft). 
Still more of a legendary nature lluin the Chinese is the 
Tibetan biography incorporated with Taranatlia's History of 
Buddhism (107 ft\), PuKmurtha importod from Magadha 
to Churn the w'orks o[ ;\3angii and Vasubandhu in the year 
538, With an .tslonishing eritdttion Vaaubandhu combined a 
great independence of thought. His maggitum e/uSt the 
Abhidharniiikostvi, is unfortunaieJy not preserved hi the 
original Siuiskrit. We only know the 

which is a comnien taiy' on the work by ^ ashomitra and 
the Chinese and Tibcum versions of the texL The oldest 
Chinese translation is that by Paramartha, made between 5G3 
and 667. A second rendering prepared between 651 and 654 
originated with the celebrated Iliucn-Tslang himscir. The 
AhhtdAartnnkosftti was a work treating of ethics, psi'chcJogy, 
mctafliysios c^niposed in Sutras and turika rafter thcfasluon 
of Brahiroinic philosophical imnuids. 'Hie Hook presupposes 
the t'ldhashas or the texts of the school of the Vaibbashikas, 
'I he VibliasKas are rtputed to have been compiled by 
Katyayanipuira and ca.**L ituo a literary mould by Ashva- 
gliosha. Despite die fact that theKoshaisa work of the 
Sarv'itstivada .Scliool. which appertains to the I lmayanap it is 
considered as an authority by other sects. The treatise lias 
been used by the Cliliiescnnd Japanese Maliayanists as a text 
book and it has given rise to a voluminous commentary 
literatua*. 





Kor otlier c6=tTilt iL»j. Kltrt, i'p,., Bud.Ui Lit,, p. 3 

B.nd*U Oit4ED^i«, p. sa fT, f Burtioiif, Introduqtjui,, p aig ff, ; SyKnin Lovi 
UBS. 1, ji. 30 4tid Ut V4iLllse FtiiiwitHi in EHE iV, p, 12S (I, 

9 

Standing entirely on the aoil of the Hinayana is 
the Gathusomgia^ha of Vasubandhy with which wc are 
acquainted in its Tibetan versifti. It is 'a collection of 
maxims with an intelligent commentaiy, excerpts from which 
have been cited hy A. Schiefrier, These 24 Gathas are 
apophthegms conceived wholly in the spirit of tlie Lkam- 
mafatla. The commentary shows us the philosopher Vasu- 
handhti also as a humorous evangelist arid the book is oUier- 
wise justly attributed to him. Here is an ifluatration ; 


“A jackal used to follow a lion because it yearned for 

buddhlst remnants of flesh dex-oured by him. 

humour. Once upon a time the lion was hungry, and 
having killed a large bear, called upon 
the jackal to carr)' it. Now as the jackal was too feeble to 
bear the load and at the same time was aJraid lest the lion in 
his anger should put it to death, could not make up its 
mind to agree to the demand. Hut it knew that the lion was 
proud and said i « In order to carry- this burden two things 
arc necessary, to groan and to bear the load, J cannot do 
^tli at the same time. You must take up one of the two." 

the lion was proud and was not willing to groan, lie asked 
ihc^ckal to groan and agreed to carry the |«*d himself. 
Accorfjflgly the lion bore the burden and tlie jackal followed 
groaning after the lion. Just in the same way I hear the 
bu^cn of the pte.^hing of the doctrine, but you are only in 
the position of assenting and Say, That is so." 

A,i*uqu«. “"'**^** 
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As a philo^phcr Vafluhandhu :Jsq wrote a discourse to 
Opponent of ^'Ombat the &imkhya philosophy. It is 
SamkhyD called the Par^marf^ti^ Sap/aii i^cUtv^ty 
philosophy, vetoes of Supreme Verity* 'fhe SanakriL 
ort^ruil has perished, hut it would appCiur to he a refutation 
of the SantAAyasitpinli of IslivarnkTishna. Pararaarthii 
tnentions a liwctie named Yindhyavasha as the auttior of the 
Samkbya hook iigainst which Vasubandhu^a poiemic was 
directed. It is remarkabte, however, that to the Chinese also 
V^asLibandhu is the reputed ciiiic of lshvaTakriahoa''s work* 

(TakakutJUjT^ouog Pau, ISftt, p. IS ff,? BEFEO, Vok tV 
1904, p, i I JRASj I805i p^ IG ff. According to Takakusu 
Vindhyavasa is identical with IslivarabrishfUuJ 

k was not till late m life that VaAubandhu was converted 
to the Mahayana by his brother. Now he repented, his 
biography relates his earlier depreciation of the Mahay ana so 
much that he was prepared to cut off his tongue^ but his 
brother suggested to him that it would be a superior penance 
to employ henceforward his tongue with as conspicuous 
siiccess for the elucidation of the Maliayana principles as he 
had done lo comhai its doctrine previously* Vatsuhandhu 
acted up to the counsel and wrote after the death of Aaanga a 
Urge number of cemmentimes on the SidharmMpumifirdka 
the Prffjnaparamtfa and other Mahay ana Sutras togTetber with 
other learned works, as to whose existence we know only from 
their renderings in Chinese and Tibctui. t^aramanha praises 
the ehajtn and the convincing ponxnr of his works and winds 
up with these woed^ s 

Accordingly, all who study the Mahayam and the 
Hinayana in India use the productions of Vasubandhu as 
thdr text-booka. There is nowhere a promulgator of the 
doctrine of Buddism belonging bo another ^boot or in a 
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heretical sect who is not sciaed witi» lear and peiturKitbii as 
sotHt as he tiears his fiacnCi He died tn Ayodhvii at the of 
eighty. Aklioiigh he led a secular life his true character was 
hard to undcratatul,’' 

(Kor other authorities, C4>|]suit Kaj. Mitra Kep, Buddh 
tiit.f p. 3 fF. f Hendatl Cataloj^uc p, 3{> flf, ^ Biimouf Intrc^ 
ductioii, p. 603 IF.; Syh'mn Levi, LRlv ], p, 3o, and U Vallte 
I^OuSsin in L’Rl'", IV, p. 12!} fl.) 

A trtatin *n the tfocltj»,i ol tbe I'i/mniamdu kn (Mwnty iii«mtarbl verM-; 
with a comittentary eiitlcil HimAaiaiiittia /iaJtafvtia In translated from the 
Tibetan liy U VoUee Poiudtl (Jl/uscttn. 11>12. ji. S3 ft.} Talakuaip. Tntmc 
hao, 1S04, p. tX. 

I'o tlic School of A.sanga belongs Caiidragomi who as 
a gruniiiiariani philosopher and poet. 

Candraitnnit. enjoyed high renotvtj in the Buddhist 
literary 3%'crld. He was a contemporary of 
Candrakirti whose doctrine he assailed and was alive at the 
time of l-tsing’s visit to India in 673. According to 7'ara- 
natha who has got a considerable deal of legendary nature 
to report about him, he compo,wif innumerable hymn,s and 
iLarncd works. OF the literary proJiicticms we own only a 
religious poem in the form of .m episUe to his disciple, the 
iAorAya ZcAA« Dhanna Ku'jya. In this the Buddhist 
doctrine is propounded in the elegant style of I^avyo. 

Minayvfl^ JRAS, p, IJ31 Mm the cICM of the fourth and 

b»lEi«f))rtB of the fifth ««nlurr. H. LmUch. WZKhf 13, ISW, 3(»S ff, place, 
him «S and 54K Bui far SylvMn LuvVi B£FEO, IBHa 

p. 38f, sjtmbgye* ' 

The most eon.sp?cuoi]9 amongst the later a pcs ties of 

Mahayana Buddhism, who also distinguislv 

Shantideva. ,,ri hinicj.1f ..d .. __ _ * « 

to mnvseit as « pewt, is Shantideva 

who lived proKibly in the .neventh 

century. If wt credit Taranatha he was horn in Saurashtra 
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<jr modem Gujarat, ;ts the son of a wa.s impelkd 

by the goJdess Tara herself to renounce the throne, the 
Bodhisattva Manjiishrf himsdf in the guiseof a Vogi initiating 
him into the sciences 5 became a rtiftie minister to the king 
Pancasimha and ended by taking to monastic life, Tara- 
natha ascribes to liim the tlirce works, Shtkshasamuccayci 
Sutrasamaceaya and B^t^iearyavatam. * 

TjraruitK, I3}1, dt, ]la» Hq ■Ichau^tt hnoir 4f » Sinrai!iamuck;uya Duly by 

Nq.|farjianif> hm VVlntcnihjr W/ifT^p IKI-t |Pi Cf* 

Taranath. op. ck. IGS ff„ akhough we know of a Sutra- 
samuccaya only by Nagatjuna, see W^intcmiti VVZKS5, 
p. 246 ff. 

The Sbikshasamuccaya Of the Compendium of Doctrine 
is a manual of Mahayana Kuddhiam which consists of S7 
Kat iknx or mcnrorial verses and a large conifnentiry compiled 
hv the author at the same time with the KariAar, 
We purpaseiv say tluit the commentaiy" by Shanrideva is 
♦‘compiled’' because it is composed almost entirely of 
quauitions and extiacts from the saerwJ texts which he Jias 
grouped together round his Kartkat and iu-muged in 
chapters. 

The work .accordingly disfliys an tvtraordinaiy erudw 
tion and vast reading hut little originality. MerA'cver, it is 
moat perJectly .idapted to be an introduciioii especially to 
the technical study of the Mnlutyana on account of the 
numerous .md often large ciLitions from texts, which have 
perished, of great value. This is more especially ao because 
lihantidevii proves himself in such caries, as wc c.'ut chock 
\’cry exact and relLtblc in his quouitions. 

The basic thought of the w-ork and in fact the core of 


the Mahav,ana etilics ts jH\'en CXPtes.sion 
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“When to myaelf just as well as to others fear and 

pain are disagrccablet then what difference is there between 

myself and others that I should presence this nelf and not 

others ? He who would make an end of sorrowp would attain 

to the farther end of joy, must fortify the roots of feith 

&nd set his heart determined on enlightenmentj* 

% 

The Sikisasaiiiuccaya ha^ been edited by tt;ie English 
scholar C. Bcndall in the ^ibio/Atca BvddAica Scries of 
St. Peteraherg with a lucid tnaatcrly introduction and a 
conapectua of the content^i. The edition is based on a 
unique manuscript but the editor has brought to his 
his rare knowledge of the Tibetan into which the oH^nal 
.-anskrit was translated, between SIS anti 88S, the S^krit 
being written most probably in the nuddJe of the seventh 
century. 


By means of numerous cxtracta from the Mahay ana- 
sutraa Santtdevn proven the aalutarinesa 
^he'^b^ak? Bodhicittam, or the heart set upon 

enlightenment, the determination to enter 
upon the path of a Bodhisatwa with a view thereafter to 
become a Huddha. Hut he who has made this high resoK^ 
must exeictse self-denial and practice seJf^criflce for the 
sake of others to the uttermost limit of possibility. He must 
be prepared to give up for Uie sake of others not only his 
worldly possessions but his personal saivation hereafter. Mo 
must not shrink from appropriating to himself the sins and 
Jwnows of other creatures in iictl. The Bodhlsatu-a must 
sayi 


“I tak-c upon myaelf the sorrows of all beings, ] have 
resolved to undertake them, 1 bear them, I do not turn away 
from them, I do not fly fimm them, I do not tremble, I do not 
quake, 1 fear not, i rc-trace not my steps backwards, I do 
not despair. And why sop It is imperatfre that 1 assume 
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the huitlen of all beings. 1 have no inclination for pleasure.?! 
for I have made avow to save all creatures. Liberate 
1 must all creatures from the primeval forest oi birth, from 
the prlinev.'it forest of old Jige, from the primev’al forest of 
sickness, from the forest of heresy, from the forest of atl 
good deeds, froiti the primeval forcat bom of ignorance. 
1 have not thought merely of my own emancipation, for 
1 must save all creatures by means of the forry, of the 
resolve for omniscience, from tlic flood of Samsara. I have 
made up my mind to abide for ioterminablc myriads of aions 
on the spots of torture. And why so F Because it is better 
that 1 alone should suffer than that all these rncatures should 
sink into tile state of torment. 1 deliver myself up as n 
pledge." 

The above is an extract from the Viijriidf$viiJathtra ( La 
V.illee PoiLSsin, fioudhisTtie, p. 822 F. 
Other virtues. 337 f), Next after compassion rank all 
other perfections (Panimitas) necessary 
to the pure conduct of a Boilhisattva,—meditation sbindlng 
at the head of the list. It leads to supreme sagacity which 
is an insight into the *’ Vffid ” or Sunyata, to the understanding 
of the Nil and the faith which has its expression in the 
adoration of the Buddha in the building of stupai and the 
like. And j-et all this, notwithstanding, hla mind must ever 
be directed to the salvation of otlwr creatures “ llay I bring 
all creatures into the conditions of Nirs'aoa t " This has to 
he his constant thought, Santideva Iwrc quotes from the 
Rtiinameghatulra (op, cit. 343). 

Bcndall gives a catalogue of the numerous texts wliich 
Quotations •'if® strung together in ^iksasamocd^a 

from previous especially thoiic which arc repreaented by 

works. ^ jjygg lumber of citations or by copious 

extracts. Thus the Akosogarbhasutra is drawn upon to 
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dilate upon various kinds of aln, including the five criminal 
transgresfliana of a king, the eight offences of a AdiLannika- 
Hodhisattsa .nid so on ( p. 59 ff.). On stna and penances two 
passages, a short otie atwJ a longer are reproduced from the 
Upalirtu-iprucciw (pp. U7 1 .168 0.>. Tolcmhty mimemuB are 
theextrncts from theUgmpfiripruccha orllgr.idatapiripruccha, 
for instance, on the ohirgations of married life (pi. 78) and 
on the lilcof the ascctir in the forest, The latter suhiect is also 
treated of in an extract (p. 193 IT,) from die Candrapradipasutra 
as the SniTiadhiraja is here called and which is frequent!)- 
laid under contribution, Offret]uent Ci-cttrrcncc is the Ganda- 
V'yuha on the nohle friend fp, 34), and on the virtues of him 
who is resolved upon Bodht (p, m ff.J. From the Vim.-ila- 
kirtinirdeshn. which is several times depended upon, wcgetat 
a l.irge piece on the s'irtues of a Hodhisattva (p, 3,^*4 E). Santi- 
dc^'a quotes as an independent text the Avalokanusutra whfo.h 
is cmboddetl in the Mahavastu, A long passage from tlie 
RatnolkadlriKini on the merits of a BodhiaattVX fomishes us 
a Dhar.ini w'hich ts no mere incantation and which can 
hardly be differentinted fromaStura. This citation is afso 
interesting as indicating the avocations and names of the 
ascetic orders (p. 331 E). The more important of the otlwr 
works quoted in the Siks^Lsatnuccaya by Santicleva are the 
Tathagataguhyasutra. D.isabhumiUsutra, Dhnrmasamgi- 
tisutra, semal recensions of the Pmjnaparamiti. Ivanina- 
pundarikn, RatnakuLisutra. Ratnamegha, Lanbrt'atara, 
I-ilitavistira. Salistambasutra.Saddhafmapundnrika. .Suv-irno- 

pftiHhaii, etc, 

intaChfn™ brfor, 

1?0 A.l>. Ant^ iU nmr.Tif m gHtn bhi, CUlBiiw tVwmlJ-w- 

0ittlrlli[0mri«, p, 11^7 
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Although the Siksaa.niiucoaya is the pnxlurtlon of a 
schohir of little originiility iind the BodhJ- 
Moral id eat. earyavatarit is the creatiuii of eminent 

poet, there is no question but that wc 
owe both to the same .iiiUior, Apart from external grounds 
the two iTooks so fiinckiinentally Jiffrrent in their chrinictcr 
take the s.'itiie .sumdpoint as regards the doctrine. In both 
the texts the moral ideal is the Bodhisaitva who has resolved 
to attain to enlightenment, who strives to obtain his object 
in tlie first place by means of incxhaiustihle compiission for 
nil preatures, and secondly, by means of adoration of the 
Buddha and who perceives supreme wisdom in the recognition 
of “ Vanity ” or Shunyaia. 

nf ihrr tij Ukp MEiHkiu) juilialir I. ?, 

in nnil \f lid« aTwi hpPn rpl-rifitnl fn ihc jiimrmil l-Li- 

1Vj(t Hflpbtj, r>ft pu bS J f^jr ETIflSuiliPcm 

Iniltftp Pnijniiliftmt'limri mmJiiPHtury *m itu? BciiHilPnrvntfjtlrtjni ond sjiu a 
i'f it* 

i^n tiiP nf ihp |j;E2i ric4 nrri.ii|; in ihP i'kiikfinnlirililionkijra btPn tiikpr; 

tsveir by Sliimllilovn 3 ii him pf^yn HhifclftFflTirlJrt.'Bvn, p* lf» 

BiHtliLC’urrnVfllnrw, ri 130 IT. Nntfl \Uni filthy nl IftioiTjnvntnm (ir. lOs’i^ 
Kbnlillilpvu rTL‘ifcS!tiHOH nirrf-anUj tff n irmly of hin Slill«nirnmiPL'njA, 


Borth (HHK Sblk^BwiiiiiiM^ya af ichalq-** 

liqii# ttfhpiiBwi H rlrtrtyi'^ niHjiH’ rul smiOJu-Jinwbilitlitf CltHlt. lisUa [k 35L> ff.) 

^tvnily appm^ikii’fl 8i"IJiiimtynvijituni m« u rpktjtjipi-fnhl tut lUb ** IniiUiiu 

rjirNi" iJf ThnniJW 4 KauijiJs. Tbw B*>slbiinii-yjkVrkt.Mfrii by nu oiimi* 

l‘iiw to illillAtr the Buihlliik lurt hovr t(i Iwemin? a SmlilFui- ruruftnire Fiuudmr 
UHE. 1!»S, rah 37 f, 


expfinds learned j^rirrutrty 

into ^ fiotxi of qB&t:iticns, The Si^dAt^fya- 
iFff/3rrt whk-'h means mlmls.^TOn to the 

cnntrustea, 

Kodhi life, or the contluct of fire kaJing to 
enlightenment, not seldom to the loftiest stniins of 

religious poetry^ Sh^ntidevn himself diaolainid any literary 
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object for his production. He ohaetves that he composed it 
“ for his own satisfaL-tton ’’ or with the view tliat it may be 
of use to any one so inclinetl, Kut he gives cYpreasionto his 
religioiia sentimenta with auch wnraath .-ind inspiration that he 
becomes a poet almost in spite of himsetf. 


The work begins with the glorification of the BodhtcUta, 
meditations on enlightenment and the resolve to become a 
Buddha for the sake of the salvation of all creatures. Thus 
the poet says (i. S): 

“When you overcome tlie many hundreds cf birth 
sorrows, when you free all beings from their misery, when , 
you enjoy many hundreds of pleasures, then do not, ever on 
any account, relax your thought of the “ Bodhi." 

The poet pours out in inspired words his sentiments, 
after hav'ing thus directed his attcntlan to enlightenment. He 
vokes his inner joy at the good deeds of alt creatures regard¬ 
ing their emancip.ation. He prays to uH the Buddhas of all 
the quarters of the world that they may kindte the lamp of 
religion for all the ignoninL He implores all the Bodhiaath aa 
to delay their own N^arte, He supplicates for the liberation 
of all creatures and finally offers himself up to all the 
creatures i 


By virtue of the merit which I have acquired tlifoiigh 
good decds,^ may I bring mitigation to the aorrowa of all 
creatures. May T he medicine to the sick. May I be thejr 
physician and their nurse so long as their malady endures, 
Jlay I he a protection unto those that need it, a guide to such 
as have lost their path in the de.sert and a ship and a ford and 
a bridge to those who seek the farther shore. And miy I be 
a lamp unto those that need light, a bed of repose to those 
that want rest i a sert^itor to all the creitture.s requirtmr 
service.” (HI, 7 ; 17 5 iftj, ^ 
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The oHiigatlona that the Bodhisattva tiya upon himself 
(chapters iv to viii) Include the pledf^e to 
The aspirant’s gtri\^ after Uodhi. Me ia responsible for 

abti^atlDns. (jf bcln^. I!e must exert 

himself for all perfections (Paramitaa). Before all he must i5e 
prepared for self-sacrifice. He must likewise obser\'e all the 
regtilationa of the religion and all the precepts of good conduct 
as prescribed in the holy scriptures which It* must accordingly 
study witit energy. And here certain texts are particularly 
recommended to tins aspirant (v. IfS, ff.). The worst of our 
enemies arc anger, hatred and passion. We have to fight 
them. It H they who do us evil, not our foes. The latter we 
mutt love like all other creatures. For when we love the 
creatures wc rejoice the Buddhas •, in injuring them we Injure 
the Buddlias. ** \\'hen some one does me an evil turn, that is 
only the fruit of some previous act or kurma. Why should 
1 he wrath with himP” We should not liatecvcn those who 
destroy the images of the Buddliai the siupaSf nay even the 
good religion itself. 

To the Buddluis and Bodhisatn'as who have so often 

Self and mined their bodies for the sake of other 
others: the creatures and even have repaired to the 

Jifference. inferno, to tlTcrn he is beneficent who is 

kind to other creatures. Thefefi>re must one show only 
kindness even to those who have done him an evil turn (see 
\T; 3363 *, 120 s 1^4 * 128). Tlte Bodhisatft'a from the first 
diligently strives to avoid any difference between his Kgo and 
others ’ and to identify himself wholly and entirely with 
others. This is a function wliivli the Bodhisattva has 
particularly to practice. 

*■ I must destroy the norrow of the stranger because it 
pains like one's irwn grief 5 I must therefore do good to others 
because they arc beings like myself." just as a man loves 
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« 


hi»i handj? and feet hec-iu'^c iliey arc Uh mem’herfl, so afao all 
living beings have the right of affection iciasjnuclt as they 
are ah members of the sarde worJd anfmate ercaiion- It is 
only mere usage wlikli makes us Jook upon this our body, 
which in fart does not escist, as our Ego, Exac tly nimitarly 
by I la bit we can bring our**rh'es to see our Ego in others 

(Vm 90 fFO^ 


With admirable eloquence, which can only spring mroe 
re veren till con vie tion, Shan t [de va raiiiiages 
fdenlitv advance almost as an obvious proposi¬ 

tion that to the pious 'djscipk of die 
Bodhi there is complete ** equality between others and one's 
self/' technically called />arafrniisitma^a and he finally reduces 
it to ^ iransforniatiDn of the neighbour into oneself/’ kniwn 
as pariaimapanvar/mm (La Vallce Pous-«in, liKH 11 , TiH, 
75S? f,). 


Tlic mntll Otnptcr in of a Icsh pliilosophically amhitbui^ 
ratgre anJ Sts contents are pure Icsirning. 

***'**S«ufc!t!^^* pliilOHfiphicB} docirine of the 

void or nifulism is developed necordin^ 
to the Madliyamika system, Tliis ciiapter has K-eu edited 
with the commentary by f,a \';illee Poussin in his 
ffouddAmn^. However irreconcilahte the negativism of this 
system may appear to us with the feimnciaticw und self- 
vtcritice witli refcreiiM to other creatures taught in the first 
chapters, nevertheless with bliantlJeva also the familiar 
doctrine of the difference between the two varieties of Truth 
is the means hy which to bridge the apparent contradiction. 
In the end everything 5n the worI[I is t'acuity and nullity. But 
it is only the delusion .as regards ttie Ego, the AtmamoAot 
which is perniiious. Tlie delusion as regHnJs duricSi A~arva 
fROhtiy is beneficent (La VaHec Pihjssin BouddhisraC, p. 103 if.}' 
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Still it ■!> Rki^ioicritly stmiigi: that all Uie leaching nf 

Ejetive compassion the poet comes to die c^incltjsion-* 
(ix, 1S3 f,). 

*■ Sirica all being is so vacuous oiid null* ivltat can, what 
shall be, acquired P VV’ho can^be honoured, who can be 
reproached P tlow can there 1% joy and sorrow, the loved 
and the hatebil, avarice and non-avarice p Wherever you 
search for them you find tlieni not.'* 

It seems to he the curse of Indian mentality that when- 
ever it ■suiires too high it lands itself in 

Reaction absurdity. Thus die legends of sacrifice 
often turn into ludicrous talcs and so does 
the whole (abric of the philosopliy of Mahayana end in— 
Nothing. On the other lumd, with somi: justification we can 
look upon as a later oocretiou the tentli ohaptet w'hicli with its 
invocations to VajRiponi and Mrmjushti audits panegyric of 
acts show a spirit totally counter to that of the other efotpters. 
Already Taranatha reports that there wa« some suspicam 
regarding the genuineness of diis cluipter. (Ij Vallcc 
Poussin, Bodhkiityifoatnra tr, p. 143 f.}. 
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CltAPTER iK. 

We have already pointed out the great sitiularity between 

Stotra^, Mahayana'!!utra>ii and PuraTias. Aiid just 
OtiAranis, as we that numerous Mahatmya^i 

Tauiras. Stotran are joined on lo the Pnranic 

litetaLurc so we find many analogous texts in the literature 
of the MahayaniLi Tlie Hqddhjst Svayambhu-puraita, the 
Mahatmya of Nepal, and like productions are wdl known* 
Svayambhuj or Uic Adibuddha, or the primeval Buddha^ is here 
the Buddtui turned into God in a monotheistic sen»e| and the 
Purana recounts entirely in the style of the Vaishnavite and 
ShaJvaite ifahatmyas li^gcnds of tite origin of the country 
of Nepal, the shrine of Svayambhu and numerous places of 
pilgrimage orcapable of performing cures and miracles 
and protected by snake deities or Nagas. 

See atftO R. Kepijlcjri: Buililhiil LIUTfilLurci, 24H IT; 

p. Its, fi-i SjLviln Lcvti- LftNepanl, ISlfl, 1, p. 2GE R:* 

Bcskles, the Buddhist stotras or hymns arc in no way 
H^mns; djflferenrbted from those which are devot- 
Buddhist and cd to the veneration of Vishnu or Shiva. 

Hindu. Such stray stetras have found admJti^ 

tAiice mto older texts like the Mahavastu and others. But 
we have a complete collection of such hymti^i, some of whkh 
are in the Kavya s^yle and in raetric.il formp An example is 
the A*it0'anup0HCiiVfm^haIiJ^~ , tlieTwentj-tive-blessingf? hymn 
in twenty-five Sragdhara verses, by a poet called Amrita- 
nanda, and the LokesvurajA^AiA^o^ a hymn to the Ltxd of the 
w^orld in a hundred verses by anoUicr pc?ct called Vajradatta. 
A selection of furty-nine litanies rekiting to Shakyamuni and 
other Buddhas and BodhisatWas is the ^uprai/tatasiava^ 
A hymn of the kind which from of old has been so comtnofl 
in India consisting of a succession of names or honorific 
epithets to the god is the i^aromartAan^JrjiasafngUA 
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An unloliJ nuitilbfaf of dittEiea ?re invoked ftK the of iheiV 

hJe^singa* S« H* Wilton^i W^'orkid IL, p, [I, FT. 

Raj. MEtnii Nep. BtnJh, IJl, jip^ 99| 11:51 JF39,17S, 

StCilra^ whlj-'h iiTE OQl]r in tiu.nUilcrlpl9 iSit«JiTliJa?iifti(TBfr44j»l^Biii‘Ajfii‘ii ^ 
iVrjxfuAnfki-^tflu^r^ Sli^ahufiiihntohv .^nd !hi Vb^th* 

CatillogTjfi Iff Sanskrit Mpuru^cripti in the BodhcLiiii Llhmiyt VaU Tl* hy 
Wlnurnlt* Aii^ B. Kntthi Qurordi 2$% |T« The &tptAbudilhA- 

iiuiT 3 EiU betsi trariiiaied by \Vilwci^ Works Vnl* If* p> 5 ff+ 


Tara and her 
pact devolets. 


A large number ofSiotras are sacred to the Buddhist 
goddess Tarat the suviour, the female 
counterpart tsfAvalokitcshvara^ A pane¬ 
gyric composed entirely in Kavya style hy 
tlje Kasmirian poet SafVaJnamJtra on .Tara is the Sro^Mx^ra^ 
jiolra^ otherwise called the Atya/af&ff'ogd/iaraf/vlra^ which 
is in thirty-seven strophes. Sraghadhara or the bearer of 
garland is at otice an epithet of Tara and the name of a meter 
in which the poem in eomposctl. The poet lived in the first 
half of the eighth century. According to the legend he was a 
personage distinguished for his liberality and according to 
Taranatha a soft-iii-liiw of Uie king of Kashmir. After he had 
given away in charity all his treasures he is reported finally 
to have liad recourse to the lifc of an itinerant monk. Once 
he happened to encounter a Brahman on the w-iy whoaf^sealcd 
to him in hts poverty and besought him for money for the 
marriage of hb daugliter» in ordi:T to tumish mwiey to the 
man SarVajnamitra sold himself to a king who had just 
instituted a great huimii sacrifice for which he was in need of 
a hundred men. But when the p^et heard the laments of 
his brothers in sorrow with w^hom he was about to be 


sacrificed he sung his hymn to Tara and the goddess des¬ 
cended and rescued the hundred vie tints condemned to death, 
Wliilat the Sragdharastotra has poetic value the Atynlan^ 
namashatoUarasAal^Aailcira or the eulogy in one hundred and 
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isiglit of the oehlcTarii only a liUmy of names 

and cpithttH of ilie godde'js. The Efiavimshaiisioiru^ the 
HOiig of praise in tliirty-one or tw:nly-onc iitrophes is but 
a tdoso striiti; of invocations to die goddess Tara. 

Ai^ocKition; la L* A- WaiIiIgII fRAS, ft ^ tbe tuli uf Tm wa^ 

jbDul A.D« 

Khliiry ut Sujilhbniip |i. ]<iSi FT, 

TiicHe thrtc i>totrus liavt baxw tditL'd .ind iran^^lateiJ by 
O. lie Bkniiiy, MaiL*rtiu.\ finnir Hi;rvir a Tlilf^toire dt to di^^isc 
Buddlikiuv Tiirfl (Bibl. dt f'ceoie dex hiiutcs utuJes, fiisc. 107). 
The Sragd haras Ultra with a ewimentary and twi> Tibetan 
versions have also been edited by isatis Chai^dra V'tdya- 
bhusiiTiiL In the inm^uctteii tire editor enumerates no loss 
Ulan ninety-six texts relating to Tara. Of tliese only 
sixty-two are preserved in *nbctan translation. A great 
adorer of this gcxldc^s Tara was also Candragonil whom 
wc raentioncU ahtwe and to whom a Turusnitfiatt shtfiaka 
luis been attributed. (Blongy, p. 17 f,j 

A great mid essentia! element of the hLihayanistk 
PliHroniit lit litemiure is Constituted by Dharanis or 
Necromaniic magical fbruiulw. The rtoccssiiv for 
formiUte for exord-sms, and cliarnis for 
blcssLig aiKl witchcraft which was taken into account hi 
the earliest ages in the Vcdic Mantras, especially 
those of the .4tliar\^aveda, was too vigorously working in 
the Indian popular mind tor Buddhism to be altogether devoid 
of it We already kntTw how the Buddhists of Ceylon 
employ some of tlieir most charming sul/as ns Parittas or 
I^rits. Id a similar toshbn the Molinyaiiistic Buddhists in 
Indio, troiuitorms to some extent the sacred texts tliemsclves 
into necromatitic chnrni^. To these we Itavt te add innumer-' 
able invocations to ilic numerous deities in tlie Moliayana 
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(rfa Buddhistic or Hitidu origin and—last but not least- the 
favourite mysterious words and syllables already occurring 
in the .sacrificial mysteries of the Yajurveda, An instance 
of a Scitra composed for itiagical objeotivc is the Afeghusutra, 

It commences, as do other Mahayanasutras, with the words t 

So have 1 heard, once upon a time the Master was 
dwdiing in the palace of the snake princes Nanda and 
Upanda*” It proceeds to recount how the serpent deities 
nuide worship to the Buddlia and the Hodhiisattvas uf»n 
which one of the serpentine kings thus interrogated the 
EjcaltctI One i 

How, Lord, may ail the sorrows of all the snakes be 
assuaged and how may the snakes so rejoice and be liappy 
that they may shower down rain over India at the proper 
lime and thereby help the growth of grass, scrubs, vege tatkm 
and trees, cause to sprout all seeds and cause all sap to well 
up in trees, thus blessing the people in India with 
proaperityP” Rejoicing over tlic entjuiry the Buddha 

replies — 

“ By means of a religious exercise, Uharma, Oh King 
of Snakes, all the sorrows of all the snakes may be instantly 
assuaged and they may be bteased with prosperity.” 
** Which religious exercise is this?" ‘*lt is Benevolerwte, 
Jl/at7rf. The gods and men, Oh Prince of Serpents, who 
live in such benevolence will not be burnt by fire, wounded 
by sword, drowned in water, killed by poison, osxrpowcred 
by a hostile army. ITtcy sleep in peace 5 they wake in tran¬ 
quillity t protected they are by their own vlriue. Therefore, 
Oh Prince of Serpents, thou must he actuated with 
benevolence as regards tiiy body, with bcncvolenco as regards 
thy speech, with benevolence with regard to thy thought. 
But further, Oh Prince of Snakes, thou must put into 
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pra^Mioc thcDharani call^ Si^roajukhtindtfdti. rhe Gh"er-of-^ll- 
hap^nes-'i. This a^^iuig^^ all the pain of a31 ihe serpents, 
lends all sanity^ bring** down upon this Indin fain showers at 
the right season and helps rhe growth of aJI grass, scrubs, 
vegetables and trees, all seeds to itpranl and all sap 
to well up.*^ “ And how doeji this Dharani rim P'^ 

And here follow the Dharanls proper. They consist of 
numerous invocations to fenoale deities like ilie Preserver, the 
Conserver and others to Buddhas and Hodhisattvas, with 
interlarded apostrophes like “Clectr away the wicked, purify 
the way," and adJurationB to snakes like ^‘Coinc yc gtcai 
snakesp rain it down over Jndm”; and finally isolated and 
uninteJIigibk syllables such as Sara sire sire siurti sum 
naganam java java jivi ji\i juvn Juvo, etc." At the end corner 
again a description of the wizards" rites whbh are perforined 
with these Dliaranis, and tlic asSuraiK^e that tii timu^ofa 
draught there is no better meaiis of calling down a shower of 
rain than the use of these SuiraSp 

A much aimpler form of an adjuration to snakes, whbh^ 
however, b supposed to act as an antidote to snake poi^^on 
is to be found in the Vinayapitakai Cullavagga V, 6^ where 
the snakes arc tranquillized by the Buddhistic benevolence 
called Metta in Pali and Maitri in Sanskrit* (b«e al^n Jatakii 
293 and Dtgha Nikaya^ 82,) A Sutra similar to the Meghasutm 
is the DtshasvasiiA^Tuira which is preserved in a fragment 
discovered at Turinn in Chinese Turkistan in the Lfigurian 
Lingimgc, (Tishas tvustik by W, Radloff and Baron A* von 
Ste^-Hdstein BibT. Buddhicaj Xll, St* Petersburg, 1910). 

The Dharanb often apptor as parts of n Sutra in 
which tjic cifcurastances are reported under which they 
were revealed. But there are also numerous Dharani:^ 
which arc preserved in individual manuscripts, and, on the 
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DLhcr hand| entire Large colIectJons of Dharanis^ In these we 
find formulae of cjcorcisms against the infiucncc of evil 
spirits, [pojson, snakes pind demons ; charms for healing the 
sick and Jor longwiQr j magical utterances which bring 
success in war and others which bring it atxjut that a man is 
reborn in ttie paradise of Sukhavatit that a man comes lo 
no evil Hrth^ that a man ia freed from sins* There are 
also Dharanis by means of which one cm charm a 
BodlusaLC\'a or protect oneself from infidelity. Not only can 
wind and water be infliienced by Dlwanis hut they can effect p 
accordbg ti> wish, tlie birdi of a son or tliughter. An 
unusual fevourilc in Nepsil is the P^ncanM^sha or the Fivcwfold 
Pfoieclion which is a collection of five Dharanis : (1) Maha- 
pratisarsi a protection against sin, malady and oUter ct^ils ^ 
MahaHahasraprainardlnit against the evil spirts | (3) Maha- 
mayuri, against snake poison^ (4) Maliashitavad against hostile 
planetSt wild animtils and venomous insects and (5) Maharak- 
sh^i against diseases. Such OhariUiis as serve against all 
manner of evil powers arc frequenUy lunployed also as 
amulets. 

Dhmm IkEraiT iHiWiis a mms to hold fujit" ^ ipkil er m 

«erft p&wff. H MJt i\gniiy fwmula \ua3m^ivs. tffhqacy’* u 

imeqiT*t««l by BiErnuTjf flftd WlTsoh* Biifmotif in detaU wish DhAfAnNi 

f ntrodiiL-tionpSrp. 466.4^:^ ff.l W*EsUjew Dtr BtiddhismuN p* 1S3 ff.. 193 ft., 
SIT; La Valboe Pou-vsip Boaddhiinafr^ iit MnterlaU*. ^4 C. Beadall 

jRAS 1S$D, p. 3SG tf. A MjiiainfEHasulTa wSil trambted inbj CfclEnM b«S we<n 
39T and 439 and olh^ tranjbtjomi wm made butwijen 61^ and T4fr 

771. B K^njlo CatalO|fi« Noa. IB^ISS, 24-1, 970- 

For instances of Dliarammantra, Raj-. Mitra ^cp, Buddh« 
Lit., p. 80 f.i and Dhajani Collecdonsj pp. 93 £ 174 t l/fii 2B7 f,j 
283| 291 £ Numerous MSS. are also registered in Bendall^s 
Catalogue. La Vatlee Poussin con^^turcs (JRAS, 1835, p. 
433 ff.) that the Dhatani called Vidyadharapitaka which i9 
quoted in the Adikarmapradlpa is the same as tlic Dharani- 
pitakH. AlikeDharampiukais said 10 have been included 





in the canon of the Mabasaiighikaft according to (liuen-Tsiang 
(Kern Manual, p. 4). 

(Raj. Mitra. Nep> Buddh. Ijt., pp, 164 ffL, 173 f. Winter- 
nits and Keith, Catalogue of Sanskiril Miumscript:? in the 
Bodleian Library, Vol U, p. S57 ff,) 

In the Nepalese law court.s the Buddhist people are 
swofTO on the Paticaraksha {Hodgson Kssays. p. IS), 

Many Dharanis are only a kind of philosophical Sutran, 

Sanskrit doctrines of which they are intended to 

Dharanis In present in a nutshell, but m the process 

Japan. tjccomcs less a question of the 

substance of the doctrine tiian words which are mystcHtyus 
and unintelligible. Ot this variety are the two Prajnafwrami- 
tahridayasutrost the Sanskrit texts of which arc enshrined in 
the palm leaves in the ancient cloistei of Horiuat in Japan since 
G09 A.D, Tliesc Sutras inculcate the or the heart 

of the Prajnaparanuta which is a mantra to assuage all poins, 
which embodies the perfection of all wisdom and which runs 
thust “Oh Lord, thou that hast gone, gone, gone to the 
further shore, gone entirely to the further shore, haiL'^ This 
is by die way nothing but an erroneous cthymology of the 
term Paratniia. Hven diis apostrophe which may be- siiid in 
a certain measure to represent the essence of the negative 
doctrine of Prajnaparamita.su iras stund.s on no more elevated 
spiritual level than the [/shnishavijajfatthorani wfiic-h is 
likcwi.se bequeathed to us by the palm leaves of Hcriu^i 
and consists merely in a scries of unintelligible invocations, 

ThtanclGtit p4lm koves ranLuming the PrajTiA|iArk‘iniltii1iriilik>BrBiitJ-^ anil 

UibnJsMiia^^dlumiLl, friitcd Uy Maji ^iLlkr Ainl N41JS& (An^doM 
Ox«nieEi9]at Aryan p^irt [[!>, Oiifdrd,. Ifi34, vni 4^, pail 

ir, |K 14!$ if. 

The GaiHpi^iilarlfiiLyiiciluinLhl {lUf« hl^tra Nrtt. &udh Lit^ k 

iiddretsed la the ^haivit GAiiji(uUi nUbuugh El U *^feveAle 4 by the 
Budilba.* 
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These nharnnis have found wide and deep adrmBsion into, 
tlie ancient Mayahiinaiiiitras. We find them 
Antiquity of chapters 2i and 26 of the Suddhto^ 

which arc later interpola* 
tions and in the last two sections of the Lankav^tara^ in 
the oldest Chinese rendering made in 143 A.D. Accordingly 
we caJinot consider the DliaranLa to be altogether yowngcr 
products. We meet with them in the Clilneae translations 
dating from the fourth century. It may be conjectured, how¬ 
ever, that originally they were unintelligible Sutras which 
dispensed with the Buddhintic doctrine just as do the Panttas 
of the l^li literature. But gradually the unintelligible 
mysteriems syllablen acquired prime importance and became 
tlH? core, the which lay cancealcd In the magical potency 
of the formula ^^nd finally under the influcncfi of Shaivit 
Tantras they becainre powerful tliaumaturgic, and the 
essential elements in Buddhistic Tantras which originally 
they were not. 

The Tantras, however, are a branch of Buddhistic litera¬ 
ture which is worth consideration as a testimony to the 

complete mental decadence in Buddhism. They treat imrtly 

of rites, Kriyatantra, and ordinances, Caiyntantra, nnd partly 
of the secret doctrine, "^'ogatantra, intended for the ^ 

The best of these works belong to the former class in which 
the ancient Brahnianic ritual U revived. Of this category is 
the Adikarmapradipa, a book which describes in the style of 
the Brahmmuc manuals of ritual (Grhyasutras, Karma- 
pradipeis) the ceremonies and religious functions, which have 
to be perforaied by the Adikarmaka-Bodhisattva, that is, the 
adherent of the Mahayana, an aspirant after spiritual 
Ulumiyiaticiti, 
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The Adikarma- 
pradipa. 


The Adiharmapr&dipa is made up of die Sutra text 
technically known as the mulasvtra with a 
running commentary mcorpomtingpresorip* 
tions regarding the tnitiatory ceretnotiy 
for the disciple who may be a layman or a monk, sprinklmg 
with water, ablutions and prayers, and fur diet rules on gargling 
the mouth, brushing the teeth, mom mg and m'ening prayers, 
offering of water to the souls of the departed (Pretas), the 
pvlng of cliarity dinner s, worshipping of the Buddha and 
other sacred creatures, the reading of the Prajnaparamita, 
meditations and the rest, which arc to be practised by the 
candidate or the neophite as contradistinguished from the full 

Vogi. 


To the Kriyatantra text* also belongs the Ashiomwrata^ 
Vnrieties of vidhana which contains the ritual to be 
Tantras; Yogi's observed cm the c^htli day of ^eh 
training fortnight. The rite entails the drawing of 
mystic diagrams and movements of the hand, oblations and 
prayers with mysterious syllables whicli are addressed not 
only to the Buddlta and the Bodhisattva, but also to the 
Shah'it deities. 


WiboHj Works I r, p. 31 FFi 

But a majority of the Tantras belong to the 
category, that of tho \ogaLtantta- Theme treati.^cs arc derived 
indeed from the mysticism of the hiadhyamika and Yogacara 
schools. What the Vogi endeavours to arrive at is the 
supreme knowledge of the Nullity or Shunyata, But k is 
wortliy of attentioft that he exerts himself to attain this otjeci 
not only by tnEaus of ascetism and mediTatfen, but also with 
the help of necromantic exercises and adjurations, hypnotism 
and physical excitements. To the latter contribute the use 
of meat and intoxicants as well as sexual excesses. Accord¬ 
ingly m these Tantras we encounter an agglomeration of 


mysticJ^fiTi) xiflit erotics m'iIIi revolting orgies 

They comprise the practice of the five M’s, mamxa or flesh. 
$natsya Ot fish, madya or spii'itous liLiuors, mttdra or mystcri- 
ous movements and finally and primarily maithuna or sexual 
intercourse. Of real Buddhism in these texts there is kft 
next to nothing. On the other hand they arc most inumately 
allied to the Shaivit Tantras from which they are diflferendated 
only by tlie external frame and by the verbal siatemeiit that 
they are “ cnnnciatetl by the Buddha.” The prominence 
assigned to female goddesses, 'S'oginis, Dafrinis and others 
is cltaractcrisiic. It were idle to seek to meet with sense or 
rationality in these books. Their authors were in all probabi¬ 
lity wizards who pursued the study praciically and for the 
most part in search of impure objects. 

Nevertheless many of dtese hooks enjoy great reputation, 
For instance the Taihegatogvkyakti or 
i^SSitlons Guhyaiamaja belongs to the nine Dbarauis 
of the Nepalese BuddhistSa Ttie book 
indeed begins with inatruedons on llie various classes of 
meditation, but presently deviates into exposition of all 
manner of secret figures and formula! which are necessary 
for the lattia of tiie Buddlu and it is not satisfiiid with the 
hocus-pocus of the magical words and rites, but enjoins as a 
means to the most elci^ated perfcotoin the eating of elephant, 
horse and dog flesh and daily intercourse with young Chandala 
maidens. The Mohak^LAar»tri,\s next the model of a colloquy 
between Shaky aitmni and a goddess and it is daimed to have 
been ‘'announced by the Buddha,” it, however, contains 
instruction on the mystical significance of the letters of Uie 
alphabet, composing the name Mahakala or Shiva, on the 
tncanH of discovering hidden tritasures, acquiring kingship, 
getting a desired woman and even Mantras and magical rites 
10 deprive men of reason and to subjugate or slay them. 
'Hit! Sam-QamiayatQatr<f b again, despite its ftrm of a 
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converaatioii between the Butidha tuid Vajrapani, mote 
of a SiaK'it than a Buddhisde tejtt. In it the finga 
cult and the worship of the Shaivit gods (» expccssl]^ 
recommended. In the Kaiacakt<i which ia said to have 
been revealed by tlie Adibnddha wc have already the mentian 
of Mecca of Islam. In the Shakyamuni 

proctaima fitter aiia tlial fiDor hundred years after him 
bTagaguiia wilt appear. 


(Raj.Mttra. Nep, Buddh. Lit., p,S6l ff-tBurticmf Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 430 j Raj. Mitra, Nep. Buddh, Lit. p. t7S f. j Btirncnif 
Introduction, p. 479 f.) 

There ts no room for doubt that all these books were 
written long after the times of Nagarjuna 
Vo^^shlp. Mahayanasutras and the possibility 

is precluded that Nagarjuna. the founder 
of the MadhyamDca school, could have composed also 
the Tantras, Nevertheless he is the reputed author of five 
of tlic six sectkmH of die Panckrakrama. At all events tliis 
book deals nitire witli Yoga tlian widi Tantric usages properly 
90 Called. As its title signifies the Panckakrama Is an exposi¬ 
tion of the “five steps the last of wliich is the final position 
of the supreme Yogi. The preiiminary steps consist in the 
purification of the body, speech and mind so (hat they acquire 
the ** diamond " nature of the body, the speech and the mind 
of tlie Buddha. Hut the medium tlirough which the five 
Stages are reached comprises magical circles, magical formula’ 
mysterious syllables and the worship of Mahayanistic and 
Tantric goddesses. In this manner the Yogi acquires tlic 
lofti«t step where all else ceases and there is absolutely no 
duality at alL 

Edii«4 fritii tn iutTmliiEUa,, |,J L* TiJliHf Pouwin EtuUea ** T*iW 

'JjTrnniui publli!* jMf l« d. i,l,iluw],hic rt 

•* Buroonr tntindufltiAiiB 

a tlilff pirt in tfa; lojitici ol Ub 
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Of such a. Vogi it is siitJ i 

“A? towardfs himself so is he towardn his enemy, IJIce 
his wife is his mothw to hltn; like bis moUier is thecourtez^ 
to him 1 like a Dombi {a wandering minstfEl of the lowest 
caste) is to him a Braliman woman j bis skin to him is like the 
garment^ straw i.s like a precious Slone*, wine and food like 
excreta; an abuse like a song of praise*, Indra like Kudra; 
day asnij^t; the phenomena as dreams *, the extant as the 
perished; pain as enjoyment; son as a vicious creature; 
heaven as hell,—and so to him the bad and live good are me.” 

!f in reality n Nagarjuna was the author of this section 
St must be another person of the same 
The suthnrship. name than the founder of the Madhyamilci 
syHtcm. But as the author of the third 
sections is given out to be Shakyamitra, he is probably ilic 
same as the mentioned by Taraiiatha as a contem¬ 

porary of Devapala of Bengal, about B50 A,D. and this 
period may well belong to the entire book. When Tarana- 
tlia says that during tlic pcrieKl of the PaJa dynasty in Bengal, 
that is from the seventh to the ninth century, Yoga and 
magic preponderated in Buddhism we may well credit him 
and die rest of die Tantras may have arisen rather in this 
than In an earlier age. 1'aranatlia in his history of Buddhism 
in India gives us an adequate conception of Tan trie. Buddhism. 
Here indeed wv have the mention of ilaliayana and Tripttaka 
of Buddhistic science and Buddhistic self-sacrifice, but a 
much more prominent part is played by Siddhi or the suptr* 
natural power acquired dirough Tantras and Mantras, 

In the Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the Royal 
Asiatic. Society by K. H. Cowell and J. Eggt'ling {JRj\S, 
•1S76. reprint p.aS) we find the mention of Pattcatmifiv/adeiAa 
by Srtghanla, The tantra literature has no popular origin, but 
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« learned ” in its way. Tj VaJlet Poussin (JKAS. ISSS, p, 
Ml f.} ta inclined to regard Tantra and Tantra-Buddhlsm aa 
ancienL But no proofs liavc been adduced in support of this 
theory. (See Rapaon, JRAS, ISSS, p, 309 fF.,) Haraprasad 
Shastri (JASB, Proceedings 1300, p. lOO ff.) assigns the 
Tantra literature to the fifth or the sixth century. Taranatha 
was bom in 1573 and completed his history in 1G03 which 
was written with Indkn and Tibetan materials. ] le reports 
even in his time at page IS9 f£ actual practising wizards. Bar¬ 
barous like the contents of the Taiiiras, is as a rule also the 
Sanskrit in which it is written, and one would raUter pass 
crv'cr this literature in silence were it not for the fact that it 
has been so widely spread in Northern India, Tibet and 
latterly in Oiina that to It is attached great culture— historic 
unportoiice. 


An anthology called SuBAu^AiiasamffraAa published by 
Bendall (Le Museon, 1903, p. 275 fF.) 
^^l?Urature.^™ contains* extracts from the Madhyaniaka 
and the Tartra texts. Purely magical 
texts arc tlie published by F, W, Thomas (iAt'd 

p. I fl). The manuscript catalogues give an idea of the 
great compass of Tantra literature in India. In Tibet the 
Taniras were the I'icst means of amalgamating Buddhism 
with the analogous creed of wizards. The Tantras were 
imported into China in 1200. Jsome of the Sanskrit tantrfc 
MSS. discovered by A. O. Franke, are dealt with by 
F. Kielhern, (JRAS, 1894, 835 fr). In Japan the Shin-gotj 
acet is based on Tantra texts. {B, Nanjio, SAor/ /lisiify of 
the Tvaehse Japanese huddkist Sects.) On Tantras and the 
Tantra Buddhism m general, see Bumouf Introduction 
p. 465 ff. 578 f*T Wassiljew Dtr Budtlhumtis, p. 201 ft, but 
especially La Vallec Poussin tiouddhum Etvdfs et MiiU- 
ruiHX, pp. 72 ft, t30 ft., and Bouddhitviti pp. 343 ff., 363 ft. 
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CHAPTER X 


CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM 


Resemblancfs and Differences, 

So far as Buddhism has been a world^religionagreat part 
of the Buddhist 1 itcrat u re belongs to the world'Uterature. We 
have seen in acvcral places that Buddhistic fables, anecdotes, 
stories and legends liavc not only immigrated along with 
Buddhism into East Asia but have their manifold parallels in 
European literatures,—a circun^tance, however, whkh does 
not establish that Buddhistic stories have wandered irito 
Europe but that frequently the reverse has been tiic case. 
We have also seen that the legend of the Buddha himself lias 
many features in comnxsn with the Christian religion and that 
individual dicta and similics in the milas or dialogues in 
the Buddhist “Tipitaka” and in the Maliayana mi rat 
remind us more or less strikingly of passages in the Chirljjttan 
Gospel. 

The question, however, to wiiat extent such resemblances 
Are simlla- between the Buddhist and Christian litcra^ 
rities acci- turcs actually exist and what importance is 
dental ? to be attached to them Ls of such a moment 
that we must once again examine it as a whole. Is it a 
question here of a few more or less occidental similarities and 
harmonies which aie to be explained by the facl that the 
legends, similarities, and expressions in question have sprung 
from the same situation and reli^ous spirit, or is it a matter 
of actual dependence of one literature upon the other P Does 
the Christian Gospel stand under the influence of the Buddhist 
holy writ derived from the pre^hriattan times P Or have the 
later Buddhist texts like the LaHitiVtsiata Saddharma’^ 
pundarika been influenced by the Christian Gospel ? These 
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probknu have repeatedly been the subject of reaearch atnJ 
have found various answers, 


It was eBpecialty Rudolf Seydel who believed that he had 
proved numerous matances of harmony 

Seydel s hetween the life of Tesus, according to the 
hypothesis. . . . „ .j. 

Gospel, and the legend of the Buddha, so 

that he set up the hypothesis that the evangcliata employed, 
along with a Matthew and a firimitimi Mark, 

also an ancient Christian poetic Gospel which was influenced 
by Buddhism, and that from the latter were borrowed 
all those legends, similitudes, and expressions which 
have answering parallels in the Buddhist texts, hie 
considered this hypothesis to bk' necessary, because the 
similarities according to his view appear not solitary but in 
abundance and to constitute regular groups, in feet, a con¬ 
nected whole. A single stick, he believed, can be easily 
broken but with much more difficulty a bundle of them or 
rather a bundle of bundles. Quite true. If, however, the 
stkk is no stick but a phantom of a stick, it is no use, nor 
IS a bundle of them nor a bundle of bundles cither. As a 
matter of fact tt is not difficult to show, and has been shown 
repeatedly, that the majority of aimibridcs adduced by Scydcl 
cannot bear a more precise test. 


More cautious thao that of Seydel is the attitude of the 
Dutch scholar G. .A. van den Bcrgh van 
^^Loans from Evsjnga towards the problem of Indian 
influence on the Cbnstian scriptures. 
From the start he set aside all which can be easily explained 
on the ground of similarity of ctrcum.stanc«s under which the 
tearts arose, on die ground of the similarity of re%ioua develop¬ 
ment, and lastly on the ground of general human nature. 
Still according to him there are real similarities which can be 
aooounted for only as loans, but we have not to assume a 
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literary dependence but that only hy verbal comintinlcation in 
the times of the Roman Caesars Indian material, motives, and 
ideas reached the West and that a few of these fmiurca were 
borrowed in the structure of the legends of the tardiest 
Chr Of the fifty-cxie parallcLs which Scydel believed 

were discovered, Hergli van tlyainga holds only nine to be 
worth discussing and six only out of these to be more or Seas 
to the point. 

W'hat ScydeJ undCTtook to gi\’c with the htip of 
Anieric^ti inatillicjciit material—in his tinie Buddliiat 
schular'ir literature wa^ very iticompletely known— 

reseurchcs. iiamelyt harmonies between the Buddhb^t 

and Christian scripture^ has bix-n once again attempted on 
tlie basis of much iiiore exact knowledge ol l^ali and Sanskrit 
texts by the American scholar. Albert Edmunds. It is not 
his objeob as he expressly slates, to demonstrate the depend- 
erce of the Christian scriptures upon tlie Buddhist but only 
to place the two religious in juxtaposition so that their 
comparison may enable ua to understand them better. 
Nevertheless, he is inclined to the view tliat Christianity as the 
more ecleotic rxdigion of die two borrowed from Buddhism, and 
that it was especially Luke who knew the Buddhist epic. But 
the comprehensive contexts of the passagoi brought forward 
by Edmunds, and which are comparable only lialbways: in both 
the literary circles, most clearly prov'ejliai there is no instance 
in which a loan on the part of the fmt evangelists ffimsi be 
assitmied \ that in most ca^cs there is only similarity of 
thought which does not presun’te a liter an' connectfon \ that 
in the beat of examples we can admrt ooh' a fiossihhiv of a 
mutual influence, and that this posaibtlity lurfgluened lo 
probability in altogether vtry few cases* And frequently 
enough the passages placed in parallels by Edmunds demon* 
strate how much greater are the divergencies than the 
shnilarities. 
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Let U5 read far instaitoe the fiarattel texts m Edmunds 

Parallel te;>(tst miraculous conccptioo and 

hirlli of Christ and of the Buddha, and the 
dissimitarkk'^ intmediately arrest our attention. No doubt in 
both cases we liave mlranlcs. But there they are, as we learn 
from the history of religions as well as mythology and folk¬ 
lore, at llie birth ot great men everywhere. To tlic Virgin 
birth the Greek mythology offers a much closer forallel than 
the Buddhist legend, But tl^e Buddha was not conceived and 
given birth to by a maid but by a wedded queen. Besides 
the texts touching the temptation of the Buddha by Mara, and 
Christ by Satan, show more divergencies than stmilaritles and 
the temptation of Zoroaster by Ahritnan indicates that here we 
have not to do with simple textual loans hut at the meet with 
the bislorico-religious connections of much earlier limes. 
Likewise in tlie legend of the transfiguration of Jesus as cem- 
poreJ with die report of Uic pho?^phe^esoent body of the 
Buddlm in die Muhapfirinibdatiaiuiia-i 1 can only see a 
striking and highly interesting historico-relig^iia parallel but 
no borrowing from the Buddhist liieratucv. 

Much greater is the similarity between the legends of 
Asita and of Simeon in Luke. In spite of 
^ several divergencies, which even here are 

undeniable, t consider it to a certain extent probable that the 
Buddhist legend wa.s known to the author of the Christian 
narrative. Possible also is a conneetkm between the legend 
of the Buddh.^, who as a hpy separated himsdf from his 
companions and was found in deep meditation, and the narra¬ 
tive of the twe Ivoyear old Jesus who Instead of retummg 
with his parents to Naaareth stopped behind in the temple of 
Jerusalem and cogaged in a conversation with the teachers. 

[ hold lOcEwise possible a connection between the henediciiim 
on the Lord's Motherby the woman In Luke (XL 27f) arid in 
the Hidanakaihat And even if it is not surprising that a saint 
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is *i€rve<l hy an angel^ notewoitliy that angels 

received theJesus and theBuddha | hence 
here also a connection is possible. 

To the oiLracles of Ciirist two pamlleb have heem 
j found in the /fiinAft hook. As Jesus fed 

with five loaves and two fishes five thou¬ 
sand men, so in a Jatalra five hundred men are feasted by 
iT>eans of a cake which multiplies itself^ And just as Peter 
walks over the water and is about to sink underneath as sexsn 
as his fiuth waverSi ho in another Jatal^i a hdieving layman 
walks across a river so long as he thinks of the Buddha with 
checrtlii mind and begins to sink as soon as the inspiring 
Buddha thoughts art discarded at the sight of the waves. But 
both these accounts occur only in the ^ stories of the present 
in the jataka DOmnientary and trom their late time of ori^ it 
is not precluded that they originalIj belonged to Christianity. 
I'roin post-Christian times is also derived the narratbe 
of the poor maiden who bestows upon the monks her alh two 
copper pieces} which she had found in a heap of sweepings 
and is commended on that account by the Buddha according 
to whom her gifi must be as highly priced as that of a wealthy 
person who gives away alt his goods anti treasures. She 
has not to wait long far the reward of her good deed* Scion 
after, she is found by a passing king who falls in favc with 
her and carries her home his queen. It is not to he doubted 
that the Buddhist narrative in the form in which wc know it in 
the Chinese trajislatioii of Ashvaghessha's Sarra/itfiAara 
Stands, as regards time, far behind the Ciospel storji so 
wonderfully Heautifiit rn all its simplicityj of the two pennies 
of tlic widow. Here too it is not impossible that the 
Buddhists may have learnt it from Chrisriati missionaries. Ft 
is also not inconoeivable that an older and better shape of the 
Buddliist legend has been lost to us. The concord in respect 
of such a intnof detail m the “ two pennies ” makes it m the 
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highest degree probable that the Buddhist and Lhristian 
stories have not arisen indepondeiitly of eanh other. 


l^s probable it i? that the parable of the “ lost son ** in 
the SadJA^fittupuftddrifia ts connected with that in Luke. 
Even Scydel says, ** the suntle of theiutwr has in truth notliing 
to do with Christianity except that a son returns in poverty, 
and above all ilie moth-e of comparison in each of tlie parallels 
is wholly and entirely different," The similarity between the 
legend cf Jesus and the Sanmritan woman in JohUf and that of 
Ananda and tlie Pariah makJen in tbe Divyovadana is not very 
great. In both the cases, moreover, we liave to deal tvjth the 
Buddhist texts of post-<!hristian times. 


The death of Christ has also been compared with tbe 
entry of the Buddha into ninaHa^ Seydel 
Resurrection indicated that the events are acconv 
and Nirvana. panied by an earthquake \ while Edmunds 
points out that Jesus as well as the Kuddha die in the open 
air. And yet the differences in both the religious tisxts are 
nowhere so great. What a dissonance between the 
AtaAeparinManastaten and the XXVlkh Chapter of Matthew ! 
1 lere is the moving tragedy of a martyr and a victim of 
fenaticirai, there the tranquil passing of a sage—a glorious 
euthanasia. In the gospel of Matthew there is an earthquake 
and graves open in honor of the misdeed •, in die Jt/aAafiarntt^- 
AaHOJuita the earthquake is to announce its approbation of the 
beautiful conaummation of the complete nfrim no of the Lofd 
Txjss probable still in respect of the legends is Uic connection 
between the isolated expressions and similes employed by 
Jesus and the Buddha. It is mostly only a matter of such 
general similarity or such generality of thought that the same 


might as well occufi and in fact docs occur, in the sacred books 
of all the religious! instance, in the Afaj^AnnanHaya 

no where th^ is a mention of the seed and the harvest of 
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good works which is comparable to the sSmUitude of the 
sower in Mattheiv (XII ISO; or iheff/Z/e of the << true 
treasure ” where simUar thought Is expressed as m Mattltew 
VI id. " Lay not up for yourselt'cs treasures upon the earth* 
where moth and rust doth consume, 

And when we put together d)c results of comparison of 
the four gospels with the Buddhistic texts 

Results of disoordances are much 

cam part sort. . ^ 

greater than the harmonics. In the entire 

character itself of the legends which bear comparison then? 

is a vast divergence. While in Buddlilam all the miracles are 

explained by Aarme, by the act continuing to operate througli 

re-birth, the Christian miracles are only a manifestation 

of God's grace and omiilpotence. Very pertinently re* 

marks Edv. Lehmann; “For the taste of the Indians the 

occurrences in the Christian narratives have always an 

insufficient motive, and to us Christians, the Indian narratives 

^even from pure aesthetical standpoint—strike as almost 

unsuppertably we1l*motivod." Accordingly it is out of the 

question that tire Buddhist literature should liave exercised 

iiireei influence on the Gospel. On the other hand it is 

certain that since tire period of .Alexander tire Great and 

especially in the times of the Roman Caesars there w-erc both 

numerous commercial links and spiritual relationship between 

India and the West, so that a superficial acquaintance with 

the Buddhistic ideas and solitary Buddhist legends wn-s 

quite possible, even probable, in the circles in which the 

Gospels originated. Positive prool of the knowfedge of 

Buddhism ill the West, however, we possess only from the 

second or third century' after Cbrist. i\nd this is also tiic 

period of the rise of apocryphal Gospels in which we are ahle 

to demonstrate quite a series of undoubted loans from 

Buddh^ic literature, 






Equally certain it t\m one af the favourite book* 
of Christbnity in the Middle Ages, the romance of 
/lur/am and Josapfiaif was compo?ieti by a pious Christian 
on the Kisis of the Huddhist legend with which he waa 
acquainted, may he* through the For the 

framework of this rOfnamc, in ott^r respects wholly 3J>d 
entirely breathing a Chnstlan ^^piiil, is Buddhistic and the 
main features of tlie Buddhistic legend in it are reproduced, 
for instance, the three occasions on which the Hodhisattva 
went out aod made his acquaintance with age, disease and 
death, A fcw of the interpolated parables are well known in 
Indian literature^ like the ^ man in the and in 

the atoiy itself there are references to India, In Eastern Iran 
or m Central Asia* where as wc now Jearn from thi diwaveries 
at Khotan and Tiirfkn by Stein, Gninwede! and Coq, for 
centuries Zoroa^tnans, Buddhists, Christians mid Maiikhians 
liv^ in close conuct with each oilier, a Christian monk 
tnight easily have learnt the Buddhistfo legend and been 
inspired thereby to a poem for the propagation of the 
Christian doctriner This poem was, we conjecture, com¬ 
posed In the ^ixth or seventh century in the Pahlavi language 
and later translated into j\rabic and Syriac. Georgian and 
Greek translations must Iiave been based on the Syriac text. 
From the Greek text are derived the several recensions in 
Arabic. Ilehrcwt Ethiopbn, Armenian, Slav and Ruminian- 
Tlie numerous European translations and redactinns—^Lope 
de Vaga has treated the material dramatically—can he traced 
to a Latin text translated fkim the Greek* There have been 
adaptations of the romance in German since 1220, In course 
of centuries the actors in this poem bcMme so familiar Eo 
the Christian peoples that they were regarded as piou^ 
Christian folk who had actually lived and taughtp so that 
finally the Cacholic Church made saints of the two heroes 
of the narrativei Barlaam and Josaphat, Josaphatf however, 
is no other than the Bodhisatrt*ai 


And w m the Middle Ages also down to our days tlie 
Indtan Buddha legend has shown vitality 
has inspireil poet after poet to coic 

Byddliisfii. j j . 

and even dramatie pre'^'niments. rnus the 

^ Light of Asia” by the English poet Edwin Arnold could 
even in the nineteenth centtuy arou^ suchenlliuHiasm tliat it 
went through sixty editions in. England and one hundred in 
America and thoroughly CHtahlished the poet's faine. 

We have already seen that a Buddhist legend survives 
in Richard Wagner's poetry. In die last days of Iiift life the 
personality of the Buddha occupied him and h is not to be 
wi^ndered at that after Wagtier^sdcatli the rumour was alloat. 
no doubt without warranti that the poet had worked upon a 
musical drama called ^ Buddha. ” 

The neO'Buddhistic mevement of our day has shown 
itself leas {ruitftil in respect of literary creations^ Apart ftiom 
translations tt has hardly gone much beyond anthologies^, 
catcchisma. and shallow propagandii^tic writings. But if we 
see in this neo^Buddhism spreading in Europe and America 
only one of the many paths of error in which the struggle 
for a new philosophy haa conducted us, neverthcJcss we must 
admire the vitality of Buddhii^m and the Buddhist literary 
w^orks which have inspired again and again the minds of 
thjnkcra andpoctaof all nations and still continue to so 
inspire. And t hope to have shown in this chapter that 
there is still a good deal hidden rn Buddhist literature w^hich 
is worthy of being transferred to the literature of Europe and 
to be made the common property of the wcjrld-literaturc- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ANCJHNT INDIAN NATIONAL LITERATURE. 

The history of Indian literature la the history of the 

Importance thousand 

and extent of years expressed in speech and script 

ature" theatre of this mental operation 

of hundreds of years almost uninterrupted 
continuance Is the country which stretches from the 
Hindukush to Cape Comorin and covers a surfecc of a 
minion and a half square miles, that is to sav, 
comprises an area equivalent to the whole of Huro^ 
minus Russia,—a country which extends from the eighdi to 
the thirty-fiftli degree of north latitude, m other words, from 
the hottest regions of the equator ilecp into the temperate 
2one. The influence which this literature exertiised already 
in ancient days on the mental life of other nations reaches far 
beyond the frontiers of India down to Farther India, Tibet, 
China, Japan, Korea and in the soutli over Ceylon and the 
Malaya Archipelago and the grotip of islands in the Indian and 
the Paci£c Oceans, while in the west traces of Indian mental 
culture ate observable deep into Central Asia, and cast to 
Turkestan where buried in sandy deserts Indian manuscripts 
have recently been discovered. (See Appendix IV,) 

In its contents the Indian literature comprises all rhg f 
the word-literature includes m its wider connotation,— 
rcligiqus and prol^e, epic and lyric, dramatic and didactic, 
poetry as well as story-literature and scientLCc treatises in 
prose. 

In the foreground stands religious literature. Not only 
the Brahmans in the Veda and the Buddhists tn the Tripitalca 
but also many others of the numerous religious sects which 
have appeared in India own an enormous mass of literary 
product,—hymns, sacrifleiaL litanies, magicoJi^utiis, myths and 
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legends and sermons. Uteolc^cal treatises, poEeinical writings, 
manuals of ritual and religious orJinandc. In this literature 
there arc accuinulated for a history of religions inestimable 
material which no investigator of the religious phenomenon 
can afford to inattentively pass by. Alongside of this 
activity in the region of religious writings gdng back to 
thousands of years and perpetuated down to this day there 
have appeared tn India, since earliest times, heroic, poems which 
in the course ofeentuncs have been composed into two great 
national epics,—the and tin Jtaf/tayainu From 

the material of these two epics for centuries Indian poets of 
tlie Middle ages shaped their creations and there arose epic 
poems which in contrast with the national poems, design¬ 
ated artistic epics. If, however, this artistic ministrelay owing 
to its excessive artificiality hardly answer to our taste the 
Indian poets have bequeathed to us lyrical and dramatic 
compositions which in their tenderness and insight, partly 
also in their dramatic portrayal, challenge comparison with 
the finest products of modem European literature. And in 
one branch of fine letters, tluit of poetic maxims, the Indians 
•icquired a supremacy unattaiiml as yet by any other nation. 
India is also the land of stories and fables. The Indian 
collections of tales, anecdotes and prose narratives) have 
played no Insignificant nrfe in the history of the literature of 
the world. In fact, tlie researches into the story literature, 
the l^inating study of folklore and the pursuit of tbeir 
motifs and migrations from nation to nation, have become 
a acience in itscifas a continuance of the fundamental work of 
Henfey on /^uwAniinUrij, the Indian collection of fables. 

U is a peculiarity of Indian genius that it never drew a 
Peculiar rigid line of demarcation between the purely 
traits of Indian artificial products and methodical creations 
so Uiat a differentiation between polite 
h Lera tunc and scientific writing is, properly speaking, not 
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po&aibJe ill India. What appears to us as a coUecdon of 
stories and fables posses ibr the Indian as a manual of politics 
or ethics. On the other band, history and biography in India 
are nothing leas than themes to be treated by bards as a 
variety of epic poetry. Besides, properly speaking, a dH&iencc 
between the forms of poetry and prose does not exist in India, 
b.very subject can be handled in verse or in prose equally well. 
We find romances whkdi are distinguished from epics only in 
this tliat they arc devoid of metrical mould. A particular pre¬ 
dilection is evinced since the most ancient days an admix¬ 
ture of prose and verse. i\nd for what wc call strictly scientific 
literature India uses only portly tlie prose form, verse being 
employed in a much larger volume. This applies to works of 
philosophy and jurisprudence Just as well as mathematics, 
astronomy, architecture and so forth. The Indians, indeed, 
liave composed tlteir groinmars and dictionaries in verse, and 
nothing more perhaps is characteristic of the Indian genius 
than that a voluminous epic of the artificial kind in twenty- 
two c-antos has been devoted to the express of^ct of 
illustrating and emphasising rules of grammar. From 
early times philosopliy has been at home in India. At first it 
appeared conjointly with religious literature. Later on it 
became independent of the latter, and it has always been a 
theme of literary labour. Similarly already b remote antiquity 
law and customI ikeu'ise in connection with religioit—have 
been made thesut^tof legal literature composed partly in 
prose and p^tly in verse. The importance of these legal 
tvritings for comparative jurisprudence and sociology is to-^ 
day fully appreciated by eminent Jurists and leaders of social 
science. Centuries before tlic birth of Christ, in India was 
studied graiTunoTi a science in which the Indians surpassed 
all nations of antiquity. Lexicography also goes back to 
high antiquity. 1 he artificial poets of India of later days 
sang net what was bcstoived upon them by the gods, but 


they studied the rules of griimmar and aearohed into diction¬ 
aries for T3i^ and effective poetie expressions* They " 
composed' poctrj' Sixording to the canon laid down in 
scientific treatises on metre and prosody. From the first the 
Indian rnrnd had a partictilar penchant for devi^ng schemes 
and for pedantically scientific treatment of all possible sub- 
ecLS* We find accordingly in India not only a rigid and 
partly ancient literature on inatliemalbS) iiStrology, arith¬ 
metic and geography hut also music, singing} dancings 
theatrical 9 p soothsayitig, sorcery, nayt even erotics 
reduced to a system and treated in special manuals. 
Each individual branch of literature here enumerated in the 
course of centuries accumulated a mass of uncontrollably 
immense productions. Not the least contributions came 
from oommentacors who displayed a diligent activity on 
almost every province of religious litiarature as well as poetry 
and science. Thus it comes about dial sotne of the most 
mciu^ntous and at the same time ponderous workj on 
grammar, philosophy and law represent merely commentaries 
on mesre ancient books. On these scholia were composed 
further supercommentaries.. In Indiaj indeed, it is not seldom 
that an author supplies annotations to his own works. It is 
no wonder therefore that the entire body of Indian literature 
is well nigh of overpowering extent, and in spdte of the cata-^ 
logues of Indian nianuscripts which are to be found in Indian 
and European libraries and which contain several thou sands 
of titles of books and names of authors, numberless works of 
Indian literature have pedshed and many names of ancient 
authors have either been known only by means of quotations 
in later writers or have been totally lost to us. 

All tliesc facts,—the age, tlie wide geographical 
Aryan unity el expanse, tlie volume and the wealth, the 

sapeecti. EBsdietlc and still more the cutturaj 
value of Indian literature,—would completely sufhcc to 
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justify our interest in its vast, peculiar and ancient litera¬ 
ture. And tliere is sometlting more which leodi special 
interest to the national books of India. The Indo'.Aryan 
languages together with the Iranian tongues composed the 
eastern branch of the great family of languages to which be¬ 
longs the Unglish speech and the idioms of most countries of 
Europe and which is denoniinaied the Indo-Aryan group* U 
was just this Indian literature the hivestigatioo of which led 
to the disk^overy of the science of languages,—a discovery 
which was truly epocli-makiiig in that it throw a such 
surprising new light on prehistoric international relations. 
For, from the aflinity (rf the languages we are led to linguistic 
unity hi ancient times, and from these latter again we deduce 
an intimate connection between tlic peojMcs employing these 
Indt^-Aryan tongues. No doubt serious errors arc comm^ 
relating to the afluiities of the Indo-Aryan peoples oven to 
this day. People talk of an “ Indo-Aryan Hace ’* wliich simply 
does not exist and has never exiaied. Again we sometimes 
hear that the Indians, Persians,Greeks, Romans, Germans and 
Slavs are one and the same blood,—the descendants of 
the sell-same Indo-Aryan “ primitive people." All these are 
unwarranted and hasty anticipations. If, however, it is more 
than doubtful whether the people who spoke the Indo-Aryan 
languages were derived fruni the same abcjogtnal septs, 
it is beyond ijucstk>n that the unUy of language, the import¬ 
ant instrument of all mental activity, pro-supposes a spiritual 
alhnity and a unity of culture. If the Indian is not the 
flesh of our flesh and the blood of our blood we can 
discover in the Indian world of thought our own mentality, 
For recognition, however, of the “Indo-Aryan spirit," 
that is, to attain to what ia claimed as pecuitar in the 
Indo-Aryan thought and mind and poetry of these people, 
it is imperatively necessary that our insular acquaintance 
with Indo-Aryan essentials such as we have acquired 
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by study ot liunjptan literatures aliould tn: supplemented 
hy knowledge of the tndo-Aryan spirit such as has 
been de^^clopetl in the Far tiasi, riiercfbrc Indian litera¬ 
ture cenatitutea a necessary complement to the classics 
of ancient iireeoe and Rome for every person who 
would eschew a one-sided consideration of Indo-Aryan 
cssenteds. True. Mian literature in its artistic value 
cannot he compared with that of Crecoc, It is certain 
tltat die tiiought-world of India lias not in the remotest 
degree exercised such iniluencc on European spiritual 
life as Greek and Roman culture has done, ttui should 
we desire to learn the origins of our own culture and 
should we wish to understand tfie most ancient Indo^j\ryan 
civilization we must go to Mia wliere are preserved lor 
us the most ancient ivritings of tile JndcKAi:}-an pcopte. For in 
whichever way the prohleni of the antiquity of Indian 
Hteraturc is decided, this stands firmly established that the 
remotest literary monuments of India are at the same time the 
oldest IndD-Aryan written records in otir possession. But 
even the intermediate inllueoce which the literature of India 
lias exercised on h'uropcati thought Is not altogetjier trivial, 
\V'e shall isce in the course of our furtbef investigations that 
the story literature of Europe is by no means insignrficantly 
tildehted to India. And as regards the literature of the Ger¬ 
mans and their philosophy both of them from the beginning 
□f the nincteentli century have been affected hy Indian 
thought and it is highly probable that its influence will tend 
to intensify and develop in the course of future centuries. 

For a mentd relatiouship, which Is deducibje from the 
Indo-Aryan speech unity, is still clearly 
discernible and h no where more so as 
between the Indian and the Teutonic races. 
The surprising points of contact between 
the two have often been itidkatcdi for instance, byG. Brandes 
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and Leopold von Sclirocdcr, Critics have berofe now calTcd 
attention to the conioioii predelictioo of both for abstract 
apecuLation and a tendency to pantheism hut in many other 
respects also the two approach each other in a remarkahlc 
degree. Some of the Kuiopcan poets have sung ot the 
sorrows of the world." And the “ sorrows of existence " is 
the basb idea on whkli is coustructed the doctrine of the 
huddha. More than one poet have bewailed tls tribolations 
and riiisery of the world, Uie transiiorincss and nullity of aft 
that is tcrrestruil in words which forciNy remind the reader of 
the melancholy versiis of Nikoliis Lenau. W'heii Heine says 

Sweet is sleep, dttitli is better 

It were best of all not to have been horn, 

he gives expression juSt to those sentintcnts beloved 
of the Indian philosophers who know of no effort more 
passionate ifom foi- a death which knows of no rc-birth. 
liven the scatimentility and the feeling for nature have 
identical peculiarities for tlus two peoples while to 
both the Hebrew and the Greek poesy sounds foreign. 
The Germans love delineation of nature just as well 

as the Indians and both love to bring into close rela* 

tionship Che Joys and sorrows of man with his natural 
surroundings. In a totally different province the 

similarity between German and Indian fobles asserts 

itself. We have alr^dy spoken of the tendency of the 
Indians towards the devising of scientthr schemes and we can 
assert with justification that the Indians were the learned 
nation of anti<}utty. Just as the Indians in the gray dawn oi 
the remotest past philologically analysed their oldest sacred 
scriptures and reduced lit^sstic phonotnena to a systematic 
science and advanced in grammar so for that modern science 
of languages to this day leans on their early achievements] just 
it) the same way the Germans of to^y arc incontestably 
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readers in the domains of philolt^ and science of languafies. 
In the region of Indian philology and in tlie investigations 
of Indian literature the Germans have been pioneers. We 
owe it to tht British that as the rulers of India they were 
compelled by practical necessity to tlie study of Indian 
languages and literature. Much has heeii done Jbr the 
literature and culture of old India by eminent-Frcnchmenj 
Italuins, Dutch, Danes, Americans, Russians and—let it not 
be forgotten—indigenous Indian scholars. The Germans have 
parta.'ip!itcd in tlic pubficatioti of texts, commentaries, 
exegesis, in the editing of dictionaries and grammars, 'fhis 
leads os to a brief survey of the history of beginnings of 
Eutopean researches into Indian linguistic archaiology. 
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CHAPTER XD. 

BBQtNNINaS OF INDIAN STUDIES IN EUROPE. 

The Irnmenae mass of Indian literary works which could 
scracely he now contmllcd by a single scholar baa been 
made accessible for research purposes in the course of a 
little more than a century. 

In the 17th and stilt more in the LSth centur)’^ individual 
travellers and missionaries acquired a certain knowledge of 
Indian languages and made themselves familiar with some one 
or another book pertaining to Indian literature. Their elFarta, 
however) were not sown in a fertile soil. In the year 1S51 
Abraham Roger, a Dutch, who had lived as a missionary Tn 
Policat, north of Madras, reported on the Indian Urahnumic lite¬ 
rature of India and published a few of the sayings ofBhartrihari 
translated into Portuguese for him by a Brahman, a collection 
upon which later on Herder drew for his “ Voices of Nations in 
Song”. In the year 1S99 the jeautt father, Johann Ernst 
Hanxieden, went to India and worked there for over thirty 
years in the Malabar mission. He himself used Indian 
vernaculars and his Grainmatica’' was the first Sanskrit 
grammar written by a European. It has never been printed 
but was used by Fra do St. Bartholomeo. This Fra 

Polino,—an Austrian Carmelite, whose real name was j, Ph, 
Wessdin,—is undoubtedly among the most eminent 
evangeli-sia who were the pioneers in the field of Indian 
literature. He was a missionary to the Coast of Malabar 
from 177fi>17SSl and died in Rome in 1305. He wrote two 
Sanskrit grammars and several learned treahses and books. 
{Us “ Systema Brahmanicum " published in Rome in 1792 
and his “Travels in the East Indies " displayed an extensive 
knowledge of India and Brahmanic literature and at the same 
time a deep study of Indian tongues and particularly the 
essentials of tltc Indian rdigioD, Even his woBcs have [eft 
fow traces behind. 
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About this time, however, the British eomoieiiced to hr 
Oreat Britain Interegted in the languages and literature 
and Brahmantc of India, It was no kss a peonage than 
learning, \VaiTcn Hastings, the real ibunder of 
British domination in India, who gat'e the first fruitful impetus 
to a study of Indian literature which has since continhed 
without interrupdoa He recognised (this the British since 
have never fbrgoitetij that the British rule in India could not 
he consolidated unless the rulers agreed to conciliate, as far 
as possible, the soc.iaJ and religious tenets of the bdigenous 
people. At his suggestion, therefore, it was decided in the 
council responsible for the Government of India that native 
scholars should ccMperate with judicial ofHcials to enable 
Britishjudgesto takecogniaance of the ordinances rflndion 
jurisprudence in their decisions. When Warren Hastings 
was appointed Govn-nor-General of Bengal and was entrusted 
with aupreenc powers relating to the entire British possessions 
in India he had, with the help of a number of Brahmans 
learned In ancient Hindu law, composed a work based on old 
Sanskrit sources in which under the titb of ^ / 
J>>rnainue/u,” or the '‘Bridge across the Ocean of 
Dispuutioas" were incorporated all the important elements of 
Indian Uw otj inheritance, succession and the iite. But wlien 
the work was accomplished there w-aa found no one in a 
position to transalate directly its Sanskrit text into English, 
Recourse was therefore had to the prevailing imperia! tongue 
of tlie time. The Sanskrit work was first rendered into 
I^erslan and from the latter an English version was prepared bv 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed. This tranaialion was published 
at the expense of the East India Company under the name of 
•* A Code of Genteoo Law " in I77fi (Gentoo is the Portuguese 
for Hindu). A Crtnwui translation of this Jaw book appeared 
at Hamburg in 1773, 
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The first Englishman to ocbjitire a knowledge of Sanskrit 
was Charles Wilkins, who was encouraged 
* Warren Hastings to study with the 

Pandits at Benarcj;, the principal seat of 
Indian teaming. As the first fruit of his Sanskrit studies he 
published in 17-35 an English translation of the phiiosophical 
poem of Bhaf(a;'ads;ila which was thus the first Saaskrit 
book to be directlv translated into a European language. 
I'wo years later followed a translation of tite I-'ables of 
HitopaiUsha and in 1795 a trartslation of the Shakttniola 
episode from the Mahahhinata* For his Sanskrit grammar 
which appeared in 181^3 for the first tjtuc Sanskrit types were 
cast in Europe. These were cut and prepared by himself 
personally. This EnglisUiiian, Charles Wilkins, was also the 
first wlto laboured on Indian inscriptions and translated sorm* 
of them into English, 


Still more important for tlie development of European 
efforts in the vast domain of Indian litcra- 

Jones and activity of the celebrated 

Colcbroake, 

Orientalist William Jones (1746-1 
who started for India in 1753 to take up the situation of a 
superior writer in Fort William. Jones had already in bis 
younger years busied himself with Oriental poetry and 
rendered into English, .Arabic and Persian poems. No 
wonder tliereforc that arrived in India, lie turned with enthti- 
sbsm to the .study of Sanskrit and Indian literature. 
Exactly a vear after his arrii'al he became the founder of tlie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which developed an extraordinarily 
valuable career by the publication of periodicals and 


C-Specially the printing of nurnaous Indian texln. In 1783 he 
published his English translation of the celebrated drama ol 
Shakunt^s}a by Kalklasa. This English translation was 
turned into Geniian in 1791 by Forster ami kindled to the 
highest degree the enthusiasm of celebrities like Herder and 
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Tioethc, Another work of the same poet Kalidana, the lyric 
of JiUuiamharaf was brought out in Calcutta in 179£ by 
Jones and this was the first Sanskrit text to be published in 
print. Of stiJI greater momeut was it that Jones translated 
into English the most celebrated law book ot Manu which 
commands the supreme position in Indian legal literature. 
The translation appeared in Calcutta in 1794 and was called 
** Institutes of Hindu Law or the Ordinances of Manu.*’ A 
German translation of this book appeared in 1797 at Wiemar. 
Again, Williaxn Jones was tiie first to aver with cer tain ty the 
genealogical connection of Sanskrit with Greek and Latin and 
to surmise it for the German, Celtic and Persian languages. 
He also called attention to the analogy between ancient 
Indian and the Graco-Roinan mythology. 

While the enthusiastic JoncSi owing to the spirit which 
he brought to hear upon the treasures of Indian literature, and 
bringing them to light, provided a powerful stimulant, the 
more sober Thomas Colebroofec who continued the labours of 
Jones was the actual founder of Indian phiblr^ and antiquity. 
Colebrookc had entered upon an official career as a lad of 
sixteen in Calcutta in 17fl2 without troubling b'mself about 
Sanskrit and its literature for the first eleven years of hjs stay 
in India, But when Jones died in 1784 Colebrooke had 
already picked up Sanskrit and undertoc^ to translate from 
.Sanskrit into English a digest of Indian law prepared from 
Sanskrit text-books on inheritance and contract under the 
direction of Jones. This translation saw the light in 1797-98 
and its exact title was « A digest of Hindu Law of Contracts 
and Successions.” It covered four folio volumes. Hence* 
forward he devoted himself with tndeiaUgahle zeal to the 
investigation of Indian literature and he was interested—in 
contrast to Jones—not so much in poetry as in the scientific 
works in Sanskrit. Wc owe him accordingly not only more 
works on Indian law but also pioneer dissertations on the 


philosophy of roligioti, graitiTnai', and aiKient rmthcmatics of 
the Tiindii.^^ It wag he who in 1905 in hin celebrated essays 
cm tile Vedas supplied for the first time precise and fehablc 
informatJon on the ancient sacred hoolis of the Indians. For 
the so-eal!etl translation of the Yajur^pda which appeared 
under the title of Essintr I rduniy in 177S1 in rrcnch^and in 
1779 in Cierman, wns only a literar)' fabrication, a piou3 fraud, 
which (iriginatcJ probably with the mi'^sianary l^obert tie 
Xobilihifl. The French poet Voltaire received from the hands 
of an official returned from Pondicherry this suppositious 
translation and presented it to tlje Poyat t.ibrary of Paris. 
The poet considered the book to he an ancient conmicntary 
on the Vedas', which was translated into French by a venci- 
ahle Hraliman hundred years old and he frequently relied upon 
this iPcpK' VtfdiiTn as a source of Indian antiquity. As early, 
however, as 17S& Sonnerat proved the ™rk to he spurious. 
Colcbrooke was also the editor of the Anj/traAotAa and oilier 
Indian lexicons, tlie celebrated grammar of Panini, tlie Fables of 
//dtipai/uAit atvi ihe artistic poem of lie was 

also the autlior of a Sanskrit grammar and studied and 
translated a number of tniMtriptions Finally he had treasured 
an extraordinarily rich collection of Indian AISS. which is 
reported to have cost him 10,000 and which on his return 
to England lie rreserjted to the East India Company. Tliia 
valuable mass of manuscripts is among the most precious 
treasures of tlie India Office Library in London. Among the 
Englishmen, who like Jones and Colebrooke, studied Sanskrit 
at the close of tlie Iflth century in India was Alexander 
Hamilton. He returned to Europe in IWS and travelling 
through France sojourned at Paris for a brief while. There 
an accident occurred disagreeable to himself but unusually 
favourable Eo the cause of science. For tJie hostilities bier- 
rupted only for a short period by the Peace of Amiens broloi 
out afresh between England and France and Napoleon issued 




an order that all the Briiiah whd were staying at the outbreak 
of the war in France sbouKd he prohibited to rctunn to tlieir 
home and detained in Paris^ Alexander Hamilton was amr.^ng 
these English detenu su Now, in ISOS Uie German poet 
Friedrich Sobtcgel also happetied to go to Paris to stay there 
with a few in teiTuptionadown to the year I SCCj—just the period 
ccft^ered by the involuntary sajoum of najnilton* In Germany 
interest had already been awakened in the work of the 
English* A sensation wm created, espe^ialiy by the English 
tran:?lation of by Jones which was immedbteliy 

done into Gcnnan b I7!#l- Between L795 and 1797 the pro 
duedons of Jones were translated into German ; ao al^o was 
Jones' Digest of Hindu Law'' in 1797. Nor were the 
works of Fra I^olinD de Sl Bartholomeo unknown in 
Germany. It was above all the romantic school 
at the head of which stood the brothers Schlegei on 
which the Literature of India exercised e^spccial foscina^ 
tion. It was indeed the time when people were growing 
enthusiastic over foreign literatures^ Herder hod already with 
his “Voices of Nations in Songs'^ and his''Ideas on the History 
of Mankind(l78Jnl79l) called attention to the Orient. The 
Romantiscs threw themselves heart and soul into everything 
connected with iareign and distant lands and were particularly 
partial to India* As Fr- Schlegd said, from India was expected 
nothing less than a key to the hitherto obscure history of the 
primitive world, and the friends of poetry hoped, since the 
publication of for many similar charming idylls 

of the Asiatic soul, instinct like it, with animation and love. 
Small wonder iherefore, that Fr. Schlegd, when he became 
acquainted in Paris with Alexander llamiltonT immediately 
seized the occasion to study Sanskrit with him.During ISOS and 
1804 he had the benefit of his instruction and the further years 
of his stay in Paris he cmployod in study in the library tijere, 
which even then posses^ about two hundred Indian manu- 
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scirpLi* A of this wa?^ published by Haton in Paris 

in 1307. In collaboration with Langles he translated Hartiil- 
ton'a Notes from English imo French, Fr. Schlcgers gr^at 
work came out in IS03, On the language and (he wisdom of 
(he Indians \ aconuibutian to the foundation of the knowledge 
of antiquity.” This book was written willi enthusiasm and was 
cakulaced to he an inspiration. Besides^ it C43f)t:ained ren¬ 
derings of extracts from the Jiiama Manuks law hook, (he 
and episode trotn the bearing on 

S^&kattjk/a* These were the first direct translations from 
Sanskrit into German. -\JI chat had appeared in i^rmany 
prior to this on Indian literature was borrowed from EngltNh 
pubheationSp 


Hut while Friedrich Schlegel gave an impetus to 


Sanskrit 
tearnlfi^ and 
(jermany. 


Sanskrit studies it was his hrotlier August 
W, fthicgel who was the first to develop 
extensive activity in Germany by means of 
the publication of the editions of textS| 
translation H and sintilar philological works. He was, more¬ 
over, tlie first protesaor ot Sanskrit in Germany and as 
such was appointed to the chair founded at the university 


of Bonn in ISIS. TJke his brother in Paris who commenced 
his studies in 1814, he started his investigations in F^ris, 
Ilis teacher was the French savant A. I.. Chezy, the 
first French scholar who lenml and taught Sanskrit. He 
also the first professor of Sanskrit at the College 
de France and had rendered service to Oriental literature 
as an editor and translator of Indian books. In the year 
H2S appeared the first volume of the periodical “Tlie 
Indian Library’* founded and mostly written by August 
Schlegel, It contains numerous essays on Indian phiiology. 
In the same year he pubJtshed also a good edition of the 
with a Latin translation, while in the year 18?i< 
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came out the first part of the most Important work of SchJegel^ 
his edition of the whioh lias remained incoinplete, 

A contemporary of August Sshlegel was Frans Bopp. 
Born in 1731, he proceeded to Paris io 1S12 to occupy himself 
with Oriental languages and there sat along with Schlegcl at 
the feet of tlie French scholar Chezy and acquired Sanskrit, 
But while the hrothers Schlcgel enthused over India as 
romantic poets and regarded the study of Indian literature as 
a kind of “ adventure,” Bopp enicred upon die subject through¬ 
out as a prosaic investigator and it was he who by means of 
his essays on the “ Conjugation system of the Sanskrit 
language in comparison with that of Cireek, Utin, Persian 
and German languages,” which appeared in 1816, became the 
founder of a new science, the science of comparative philology 
which had Such a great futtirc before it. But even to 
researches in Indian literature Bopp made unusual contribu¬ 
tions, In his ” Conjugation system '* he gave as an appendix 
several episodes trom the and the in 

metrical rendering from the original text and a few extracts 
from the Veda taken over from the English translation of 
Colebrooke, With ran; fortune he seized upon the maiv'ctlous 
history of king Mala and his faitiiful consort Damayantj out 
of the colossal epic of the ^Vahalkdr^g and made it generally 
accessible by means of a critical edition accompanied by a 
Latin tr^slation. It was just the one out of the numerous 

episodes in the Jif9hai>Aiiriiia which approaches nearest to a 
complete whole and docs not (iwrely belong to tile finest 
pieces in the great epic hut as one of the most foscinating 
efforts of Indian poetic genius is specially calculated to arouse 
vivid interest for Indian letters and a foadiiess for Sanskrit 
study. It has since then grown into quite a tradition at all 
the universities where Sanskrit is taught to select the Nala 
episode M the first reading text-book for the students] for 
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wlioin ii is eminently suitable owing to its simplicity of style. 
Kopp for the first time edited and translated into German quite 
a series of legends from the Maks^harala^ His Sanskrit 
gTammars witich saw light of day in 1337, li3S> 1334 and his 
** glosisarium Sanscritiim'* have powerfully advanced the 
study of 5^skrit on the continent. 

It was a piece of good fortune for tlie young science and 
for the study of Sanskrit which long thereafter was connected 
with it that the gifred, [oany^ided and influential W. i-lum' 
holdt became enamoured ofiL He started to loam Sanskrit 
in 1321 since, as he wrote in a letter to August Sohlegel, he 
had seen “that without sound grounding in the study of 
Sanskrit not the leant progress could be made eitlier in the 
knowledge of Iwguages mw in that class of history which is 
connected with ih" When Sclilegd in the year 1823 indulged 
ill a retrospect of his Indian studies, he gave prominence as a 
special piece of luck for the new science, to the 5ict that it 
liad found in Humboldt a warm friend and patron. SchlegcJ's 
edition of the h^d called Humboldt’s attention to 

this Uieosophical pcem. He dedicated to him some treatises 
and wrote about Tt at the time, 1327, to Gentz, “it is the moat 
profound and bftiest yet seen by the world." And when later 
on in 1823 he sent to his friend his study on the Hha^QradgUa 
which had meanwhile been criticised by I lege!, he declared 
that the greater the apathy betrayed in Hegel’s judgment, the 
greater was the value he attached to the phiJosophical poem 
of India, “ AVhen 1 read the Indian poem,” he wrote. “ for the 
tirst time and ever since then my sentiment ivas one of 
perpetual gratitude for my luck, which hat! kept me still alive 
to be able to he acquainted with diis book." 

Another great naine in German literature connected ivilh 
India was, to the good fortune of our science, a poet inspired 
with the romaucc of India. This was Friedrich Rucloat, the 
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incomparahle mailer of the art of translation. It was he who 
Some of the choicest portions of Indian epical and lyrical 
treasures the coranon property of tlic German people. 

lip to 1839 it was alxnost exclusively the so-called 
classical Sanskrit literattire which attracted the attention of 
the European scholar. The drams of /«, the philo- 

.sophical poem of Bkn^iiz'Adgita- the law Ixjok of AlanUi 
maxims by Bhartrhari, the febles of and stray 

passages from the great epics i this was nearly the sum total 
of tlic principal works with which scholars were occupied and 
which was regarded as the stock-in-trade of Indian literature. 
]hc great and all-important region of the Indian literature, 
that of the Vedas, was next to unknown and people were not 
yet aware of the existence of the entire great Fiiiddhist 
literature. 

The little that up to 1830 was known of the Vedas 
Oara Shukuh's confined to the miserable and inaccu- 

PersUn rate-data furnished by the early writerv 
Upanishad, India. Cdchrooke gave the first reliable 

infomiafion in the essays we noticed above on the 
Vedas in 1305. U took several years before a German, 
translation of the English rendering was prepared in lSi7. 
Comparatively the most that people became acquainted with 
Waw in the province of the the philosophical 

treatises belonging to the Vedas. These r^mishadi were 
translated from their original Sanskrit into Persian early in the 
seventh century by the itt-starred hrother of Auraogzeb, 
Prince ^lohammicd Diora Shukoli, the son of the great 
Moghul Siah Jehan. From the Persian it was rendered 
into T.atin under the title of Upnekhat in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by the French scholar ./inquetjl 
IXipcrron. the founder of the revival of l^^rsi learning 
ui India, imperfect and strewn with errors as the latter 
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wa», it was important for the history of science in thM 
the tkrman philosopher Schelling, and more particularly 
Schopenhauer, were inspired by Indian philosophy on 
its basis. It was Jiot the rpanUkads which we understand 
and elucidate to-day with all the material and our exae.! 
knowledge of the philosophical system of India at our 
disposal but the I'pnrkhtttx the altogether foulty rendering 
of jVnquetil Duperron wltich Schopenhauer declared to be 
*■ the issue of su preme human wisdom. “ And about the same 
time when in Germany Schopenhauer was delving into the 
rpanishadf of tlic Indiaris for his own philosophical 
speculations, there was living in India one of the 
sanest and noWest of men ever produced by this 
country, Ram Mohan Roy, the founder of Brahmo 
Sama], a new sect which sought to arnalganiatc the best in 
the religions of Europe with tlie faith of the Hindus. This 
Indian construed the same ^p^nuhtidi ^o as to read in them 
purest belief in God and endeavoured to instruct his people 
that the idolatry of tnodern Indian religions was to be rejected 
but that in its :itcad Indians need not necessarily adopt 
Christianity hut that in their own holy writ, in the ancient 
Vedas, if they could only understand the latter, wag to be 
found a pure doctrine of monotheisin. With a view to pro¬ 
claim this new tenet which was, however, contained in the 
old scriptures and propagate it by means of the sect which 
he had founded, the sect of Brahmo Saniaj or the Church of 
thxi, and at the same time in order to proi'C to the Christian 
theologians, and missionaries whom he highly esteemed that 
the finest of whal they believed in was already embodied in 
the UpafiifUtfJa, in the years 181G to 1819 he rendered into 
English a large number of t'finitisiadt and issued editions of 
a few of them in the original texts. 
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But the real philclogiGal investigation of the Vedas 
comtneficed only in 18S8 after the appear* 
edition in Calcutta of the Brst 
studies. st'ctiofi of the /tig-rfJa hy Friedrich Rosen 
who was prevented from the completion of 
his task by premature death. And it was above all the great 
Frenchman of learning, Eugene Kurnouf, who at the com¬ 
mencement of the forties waa professor at tlicCollegc de Frantx-, 
who gathered round him a circle of pupils, the future eminent 
Vedic scholars, Burtiouf laid the fourdation of \'edic studies 
in Europe, One of his pupils was Rudolpti Roth who, with his 
Easily on tkt itteratura andhisUtty (t/the V^das in IMG 
inaugurated tlic study of the V'^edas in Germany. Roth him¬ 
self and a mjijiher of Eiis disciples devoted thcmsel^'es 
ill the following years and daradiss with passionate icai to dre 
exploration of the divers® ratnifrcatioiis of the most ancient 
literature of hidia. F. Max Muller was the moat celebrated pupil 
of Bumouf familiar to us. I le was initiated into the study of 
tile Vedaa by the French ma.ster at the same time irith 
Roth, Urged by Bumouf, Max Muller conceived the plan of 
editing tlie hymns of the witli the voluminous com¬ 

mentary of JSayana, This edition, which is indispensable fbr 
any further research, appeared in 1349-1875. A second and 
an enlarged edition appeared in IS90-1892, But before this 
was completed, Thooinas Aufrecht, with hss handy print of 
tlie complete texts of the hymns of the rendered 

signal sert'ice to this branch of Indian research. 

The same Eugene Bumouf, who rocked the cradle of the 
Leader of Vedic studies, bid the foundation stone of 

re-search In fall rcasearcJi and investigation of Bhud- 

^‘’reflKlJir* with his « » 

published in collaboration witJi Chr. 

tn la^G and hU « f * n - 

n * rT 

mduHj Still a mine of itiforniatfon, in lS44a Tfie 
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[’arais too owe the savant picneer labour tn Awsla caegesis. 
htc was the teacher of K. R. Kiuna, father of Rarsr antiquariiUi 
studies. 


With the invasion of the immense province ofA^edic 
literature and with the introduction into the writings of the 
Hhuddists the gospel of infancy of Indian philology came to 
its termination. It has grown into a great science^ the 
devotees of which increase from year to year* One after 
another now saw the light of day critical editions of the 
most unportant texts and the learned of all the countries 
vied with each other in their attempts at interpreting them. 
The achievements of the last sixty years in the province of 
Indian literature have been described in detail in several 
special cliaptcrs. Here we have, only to survey the principal 
landmarks along the path of Indology, and the most,important 
events in its history. 


Kefore all mention baa to be made of aptiptl of Aug. Sch- 
legel, Christian Lassen^ who in his broad' 
based German “ /HJiatt Aiiii^tiatv'' which 
began to appear in 1843 and comprised 
four thick volumes, the last appearing in 1382, strove to en- 


Chrisllan 

Lassen. 


compass the entire knowledge of his day about ancient India. 
'Hiat this work has now become antiquated is no reproach to 
the author but only a brilliant testimony to tlic immense 
progress which our science has made in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. 


Perhaps the greatest impetus to this advancement atid 
probably a capital event in the history 
rbe sreat of Sanskrit research was the appearance 
Dictionary. Sanskrit lexicon by Otto Bohtliogk 

and Rudolph Roth. It was published by the Academy of 
Sctcncc of 5u Petersburg, The first part came out hi 
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tSf}? and in I97fi the entire 
given to the world. 


TOrk in seven ioTio volumes was 


And in the satne year 1B52 in which the gieat St. Peters- 
Mrstories ^^urg dictionary started to appear, 

literature. \\rel>er made the :6rst attempt to write 

a complete hiaiory of Indian literature. The second edition 
of the work appeared in ISTB. It does not merely represent 
a landmark in the history of Indology but to this day, despite 
its shorttiomings in stj^Je, which renders the book indigestible 
to the fay man, it femalns the most le liable and the most 
complete handhtwk of Indian Htcrature possessed by us. 

Ui hown'er, wc desire to Iiave an idea of tlw almost 
Cataloirues of amazing progress which research in Indian 
J/jj. literature has made in the comparatively 

brief period of its existence wt should read the essay of Aug, 
Schlegel, written in 1819, “ on the present condition of Indian 
philology/* in which little more that! a hundred Sanskrit works 
are entimerated as known to the world in editions or transla¬ 
tions. lj;t iis then cast a glance at the “ Literature of the 
Sanskrit Language/' published in 1839 at St, Petersburg by 
Friedrich j\ilelung, in whk'b not less than three hundred and 
fifty dh’erse Sanskrit works arc registered. Next let us com¬ 
pare with the latter Weber’s "History of Indian Literature ” 
which in lS5d discussed and appraised well nigli five hundred 
hooks of Indian Sanskrit. Kurthcmiore, let iis examine the 
" Cttta/i^tu brought out in parts in 139It 

lS93, and 190S by Theodore Aufrechi, which contains an 
alphabetical list of all the Sanskrit books and others based on 
the examination of all the existing catalogues of manuscripts, 
i his is truly a monumental work* Aufrecht laboured for 
forty years over iL He studied the catalogues of Sanskrit 
manuscripts in all the great librartea of India and Hurope. 
And the number of the Sanskrit manuscripts noticed in this 
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caUilogtis amounts to several chousajids. Yet this dialogue 
ir^lndes neither the immense Ehuildbl literature nor th^ 
literary productims embcxiied m Indbin languages other than 
Sanskrit. Research into Bhuddist literature has powerfully 
advanced since the great English scholar T, W- Rhys 
Davids establish^J in 1882 the Pali Test Society, A, Weber 
iigajn^ ivitb ills great treatise on the sacred scriptures of the 
Jains in 1S3S and l8S5t annexed to science the new branch of 
texts which is not lower in antiquity to the writings of 
chc Bhnddists. 

Such is the enormoua mass that has gradually aocuinu- 
Encydopacilia of Indian literature that now-a-days 

Sanskrit at is hardly possible for a single Scholar 

knowledge ^ control the whole province- It is now 

some years since it was found necessary to publish in a 
cotnprehensive work a general sur\'ey of all that has been 
achieved in the individual branches of Indology. The plan of 
the work which ‘began to appear since 1897 under the title of 
^^Gmndiiss'^ of Indq-Ariaii philologj' and antiquity s wa<! 
devised by George Hnhleri the innst eminent Sanskrit scholar 
ol the last decadcH, Thirty scholars from Germany, England, 
Holland, America and, Sa?5t but not leasts India have set lo 
work in co-operation under Buhler, and since his death under 
Ivielhcinv to prepare tite individual volumes of this work. 
The appearance of this Cinindriss is at once the latest and the 
most delightful event in the development of the history of 
Indology. ’When wc surt^ey the knowledge on ancient India 
and its literature brought together here in a scries which 
i%not yet completed we can only compare it with what Lasseuj 
only a lew decades ago, was in a position to give lo his great 
work C5n regard with |ustifiablc 

pride the progress which the science has made in a relattvcley 
brief pericKl. 
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CHAPTER XllU 

THE CHROINOLOGV OF INDIAN LITERATURE. 

Considerable as has been the advanceinent in the study 
of Indian literature its history proper remains yet in many 
ways obscure and unexplored, tn the first place the chrono¬ 
logy of Indian iiteralure is shrouded in almost painful 
obscurity and there are yet remaining unsolved most of the 
connected problenis for the investigator. It would he 
convenient ami desirable to group Jndian literature into three 
or four great periods confined within stated number of years 
and to reduce the various literary events to one or another 
of these definite epochs. Hut every attempt of this kind 
must prove abortiv'e in the present condition of our knowledge 
and the suggestien of hypolhctica) nurntier of years would 
only be a blind venture which would do more liarm than good. 
It is niuoh better to be perfectly clear regarding the fact that 
we have no eiiact chronological data whatever as regards the 
moat ancient period of Indian literary history and only a few 
definite ones for the later ages. It was years ago that the 
famous Amcrkat) Orientalist W, D. Whitney declared what 
lias since been repeatedly stated : ** All the data given in the 
literary history of India are like nine pins to be set up again.*' 
And for the most part the dictum is true to this day. Even 
now the views of the most eminent acliolars on the age of the 
most important Indian literary works diverge from one 
anotheri not by years or decades hut, by centuries if not by 
one or two thousand years. W'hat can be established with 
some certainty is at the most a species of tentative chronology. 
We can often say, “ This or tliat work, this or that class of 
iitcrature, is older than a given other " •, hut on die actual age 
of it wc can only m^c surmises. The most reliable 
criterion for this relatwe chronology is still the 

language. Less trustworthy are peculiarities of style} 
because in India ic is a rnatter of frequent occurreoce that 
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youngs hooka imitate the diction of m older category of 
literature in order to aaaiime an appearance of antiquity.. Hut 
frequently even this relative chronology h vitiated by the 
circunistance that many works on Indian literaturei and just 
those which are most popular and which are ajicordingly of 
the greatest moment to ns, have undergone a multiplicity of 
redactions and have reached our hands ihrougli many trana^ 
formations. If we find, for instance, in a hook which js 
tolerably “datable** extracts from the Aamnymta or the 
AfaMkara/aj the first question that arises is whether this 
citation refers to the particular epic as we possess it or to san 
older shape of it* Uncertainty is intensified hy the feet that 
for the great majority of the hooks of the ancient literature 
the nan res of the authors arc next to unknown. They have 
been transmitted to us as the works of principal families^ or 
sc-hools^Of monastic orders, or the production i.s attributed to 
a legendary personage of prehistoric times. When finally we 
come to tiie age where we have to deal witli books of authors 
of ascertained individual jly:t the latter as a rule are quoted 
only by their femily iiames, whicli help tlie literai^^ historian 
of India just as much as If an mvestSgatar of English literature 
were to have to struggle with names like Smith, Jones or 
William* If, for ins tone e, an author appears under the name 
of Kalidasa, or if the naine of Kalidasa is mentioned any¬ 
where. it is by no means certain that the great poet of that 
name is necessarily miCant* It might as well he some other 
Kalidasa* 


In this sea of uncertaitity there are only a few fixed 
points wiiich may be stated licre in 
not to frighten .iway tlie student trom the 
research as utterly hopeless. 


A few dated 
events* 


Now here in the first place tliere is tlw evidence ci 
language which shows th.it ihc hymns and theliianleH, the 
prayers and the magical formula* in live Vtsia arc jncoritcstahly 
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the inoJit ancient portion of our poaaea^bn of Indian literatnne* 
Certain also it ija that about 500 B.C., Buddhism arose in 
India and that it pre*suppoBeft the entire Vedic literature as 
completed and closed in its main lineal ^ that we ma)^ afhrrn 
that the Vedic literature is, excepting for its latest ramid- 
cationa, on the whole pre-'Buddbisfttic 5 in other words, that it 

closed prior to 500 B.C- To be more accurate, the death 
of the Buddha is assigned with tolerable certainty to lIic 
year 477 B C* Besides the chronology of the Buddhistic and 
the ]aui literature is liappily not so vague as the Brahu)anic« 
The traditions of the Buddhists and the Jains rebting to the 
origin and the conclusion of their canonical works have been 
proved sufficiently reliable. Aod the Jnscriprions preserved 
tn the ruins of the temples and topes of these bitha supply us 
with considerable clue to the history of their literature. 

But tiic most definite data in Indian history are those 
which we have issued not from the Jndian?i 
thm^selves, Thus the invasion of Alexander 
the Great of India in 33G BX* is a positive 
landmark which is of importanoe also fw the Indian literary 
history, especially when it is a quest bn to decide whether 
in a given Indian literary production Greek influenee 
is to he assumed. Further, we learn also from the Greeks 
chat about 315 B. C* Chandragupta, the Sandrakottos 
of the Greek writers, successfully led a revolt against the 
satraps of Alexander, took possession of the throne 
and became the founder of the Maurya dynasty In Pa tali- 
pulra, the Palihothra of the Greeks and the Patna of 
lo-day. About the SEune time or a few years later it was thai 
the Greek Megastbenes was deputed as Ambassador to the 
court of Chandragupta by Seleucus* The fragmcnUi which 
we own of his description of India, whicli he called the /flr/fiv?, 
give us a picture of the sUindatd of the Indian chllisation of 
those days and afford us a clue UJthe chronological eassifca- 
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tfoii of many Indian Utemrj^ works, A gfandson of 
Chandra^ ptn was the celebrated king Asokn, who in 25^ 
B.C. waji crowned king and from him are dcrh^'d the most 
ancient datable Indian inscriptions yet di™vLTeJ, These 
inscriptions chiselled partly into itJcks ami partly on columns 
are at the same time the most ancient testimony to Indian 
writing at our commands They show the mighiy king as a 
patron and protectew of Buddhism who utilised his sovereignty, 
eictcnding ftom the northernmost border to the southernmost 
limit of India^ to .spread the doctrine cl the Buddlia over the 
country and who in his edicts on rocks and pillars recounts 
not. like Dtliet rulers^ hts victories and deeds of glory but 
eidiorts his people to virtuous conducti warns them 
of the perils of siOi lind preaches love of neighbour 
and tolerance. These unique edicts of king Asokn 
are themselves valuable literary monuments hewn 
in stone, but they are of moment also, being suggestive of a 
literary history on account of their script, the ft Wiam, and 
their religious historical coonectiDns. In the year 17& BX., 
one hundred and thirty-seven years after the coronation of 
Chandragupta, the last scion of the Maurya dynasty was 
hurled from the thrtHie by King Pushyamitra, The mentton 
of this Pushyamitra for instance in a drama of Kalidasa is an 
important indication for the determination of the age of 
several works in Indian literature^ The same remark liolds 
good of the Gneco-Haktrian king Menander who reigned about 
144 lie appears under the name of Mllinda in the 

celebrated Buddhist book A/riiniiafiank&M Next to the 
l^ceks it is tlic Chinese to whom we owe some of the moat 
important time-data in Indian literature. Beginning with the 
first century of Christianity we hear of Buddhist mis^iionaries 
going to China and translating Buddhist books into Chinese 
and of Indian embassies to China as well as Chinese pilgrims 
who visited India to pay liomage to the sacred places of 



Buddliism. Books belonging to InJiatt, that I-* Sanskrit, 
literature were rranslaietl into Chinese and the Chinese supply 
us precise elates as to when diese renderings were achieved. 
It is cspicially three Chinese pilgrims, whose itineraries are 
presert'ed, that give us much insiructu'e information on 
Indian antiquity, and literar)- productions. They are ]*'a-Uian 
wliocame to India in 3^9, Miiicn-Tskng who made his gre;it 
journey to Indti in 630—635 and I tsing who sojourned in 
India during 671-696, The chronological daUof die Chinese 
contrast with those of the Indian being remarkably preebst 
and trustwortliy. As regiuds the Indians, the remark is only 
too true which was made by the Arab traveller Albcruni, 
who in 1039 wrote a very valuable work on India, namely, 
'* The Indians unfortmiarciy do not pay much attention to ilic 
historical sequence of agents \ they are very- negligent in the 
enumeration of the chronolcgiciU succession of their Kings and 
when we press them for explanation they' do not know wlist 
to say and are ever ready to relate fables.” 

Mev-erthekss we need not believe what is so often asserted 
that the Indiana have been entirelv deficient 
cit history. " hiBioncal sense. In India too there 
was a historical literature and at a|{ 
events we come across numerous inscriptions with exact 
dates which would hardly liave been the case if the Indiana 
lack-ed all appreciation of history, it is true that in their writing 
of history the Indians liavc never learnt to distinguish 
between poetry and historical veracity, that to them the 
events were always more important than the chronological 
sequence, and that In iiterarv matters they laid no stress on 
the difference between the earlier and the later. Wliat 
appears to tlie Indian as sound, true »nd correct he thrusts 
hack to the remotest antiquity ; and when he wishes to invest 
with particulnr sanctity a given doctrine or when he desires 
the widest circuratioti and repute for his hook, he draguists 
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Tiiw name m a modcai incognito and gives out some ancient 
sage as the author of his book. This process is noticed in 
modern times and it wa-j not otherwise in bygone centuries. 
Thus it comes about that ao many enticely moefem books pass 
under tfur respectable ancient names of Upani shads and 
Purams- Tliey are so much sour wine in old bottles. The 
intention, however, of a deli berate fraud is as a rule not general. 
Only as regards literary property utmost indi&rence is pre¬ 
valent. It is only in later centuries that authors give tbcir 
names with greater accuracy, with the names of their parents, 
grandparents, teachers and patrons and oddity necessary 
biographic infbrmatlai about themselves. The authors of 
astronomical works are wont to give the exact date of the day 
on which their book was completed. From the fifteen Ui 
century, finally, the inscriptioiis give us the key to the age of 
many authors. And Indian epigraphy which has made great 
ptogress in decipherment in the last tiventy years ynth tbdr 
“ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicanim" and the pcrkidical 
£fiigrtifi6ia Jitdva " arc witnesses to exact dates of Indian 
records supplying suggestive contributiODS to the solution 
of the chronological problems. 
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APPENDIX L 

CONSTITUTION OF THE BUDDHISl CANON 
B¥ 

SYLVAIN LEVL 

Alt the organized religions are rcnnpeUed at a certain 
stage of their development to conisititutc a Canoni that if) ta 
say, a definite oolJection ijf tenets which arc enjoined upon the 
faithful as the rule of orthodoxy and which is adduct against 
the adversary as indisputable autliority* ^Judaism has the 
Law and the Prophets, Christianity has the Gospel aaiJ 
Epistles. Islaam has its CJuran* T he Brahmans have the 
Veda* Buddhism hojs its Three Baskets, called the Tripitakai 
which comprise in their entirety the Word of the Buddha*” 
Let us rapidly survey these Three Hasketfiji that of the 
Suiras^ the the AAAiiihafmi, The choice of the 

texts admitted into the canon instructs its about ibe spirit of 
the religion which expresscsi itself in tliem* 

The Basket of Vinaya is tlie ruJea ot the monastic I He, 
for the use of the nKmks a?^ well as the nuns. From this 
circumstance the Vinaya is Jcmblcj Each rubric 

in it appears twice^ one for men and one for women* The 
sections are five in number :— Fijfimvk/liAii. 

Cu^laVitggat Puf ivara^ The Patimokkhi, in^^ 

tended to he publicly read on necuitjiig stated days of 
confess ion, h hardly anything else but a catalogue of sins 
and the r^ulaLions pertaining to ihenu The Maliavagga 
and the Cullavagga give tlie detailed code of duties, daily or 
otherwise* Eacti of these prescriptions is in trod need by the 
narraijve of tlie cventH which gave to justify ic, giving 
in fact the raison ti*cire of each rulCi The narraLive moves 
sluggishly* The Mahavagga opens with a piece of biography 
of the Buddha* ITie Cullavagga coiiiipriseB die history of the 
councils summoned after tlie death of the Buddlia* The 
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Suttavibhanga is an actual commentary on the /^ititusAA/ig 
of which it (Jescribcs the origin, interprets the acose and 
discioues the applicratiorL The Parivara is a kind of Deutero- 
nomyi recapitulation and catccnhistn at the same time* , 

The Haakct ofSutrttS comprises an enormous mass of 
sermons and instnictivc anecdotes introduced with tJw 
stereotyped formula: “This have I heard. One day the 
Master was residing at . _ . , " It is divided into four 

sections: The long collection of PigAn Nikaya^ composed 
of the longest texta, thirty-four in number; the Mrditim 
CoUtetion or Majjhima Nikaya which embodies texts of 
medium size, one hundred and fifty-two in number j die 
Mi«:cllaneoiis Collection or Samyutta Nikaya^ a kind of 
potpourri in which are thrown collections of all kinds, seven 
tiiousaivJ five hundred and sixty-two in number; the Nunsai- 
eal Collection or AaguUara Nikf^a in which the texts 
relating to the numerical rubrics are gathered together and 
classified in ascending order from one to eleven, totalling in 
all nine thousand five hundred fifty-seven texts. 

To these four collections we have to add a fifth, 
admittedly artificial, including all that which has not been 
thrown into any of the previous groups. It ts called the 
Minor collection or the Khvddaka Ntkayo^ The works 
oominally attributed to the disciples of the Buddha have even 
come here to he incorporated, without giving offence, into the 
body of texts rerercoced as “ the AVord of the Buddha.’' The 
components of the Minor Collection are i— 

Khiiddaka-patha^ a small group of texts partly in¬ 
corporated also in other gcctitsis; 

a treasure of utterances of the Buddha 

in ver« j 


+ 







a. aeiries of brief oJifring stories each ccincliidirig 
with an apophthegm | 

/^wiiUa&Ci Small sermons introduced by a set ot 
famuU ( FuiiamAeiam} j 

Sutta Nipata^ an admirable bcxiy of certajoly ancient 
pieces and already previously grouped into suh-sections ^ 

l^imana FiaMu and Pc/a narmtives in verse of 

the acts of tlie good and evil beings respectively, which 
have earned for their authors heaven or hdL 

T/i^rag^at/ia rmd TAc/fguiAtit pocnis composed by 
ascetics and nuns of eminent meric ] 

Jataka^ 547 tales of the anterior cxistemies of the 
Buddha | 

Mdciaia, commentary on ilie as pieces of the Sotta 
Nipata, and attributed to Shariputa \ 

I^ittamdAidam4t^g^a, a aeries of acliolaatic notes on 
the path of sacred knowledge \ 

Apadana, biographies in ^nje of saints, male and 
female) 

TU BuddAanamsa, a history of the succession of the 

Buddhas; 

The Cany a PitaAa, a versihed narrative of the previous 
births of the Buddha, 


The tlurd Basket is that of the Ad/tid/iarma. Classed 
as the equa of the two other Baskets, in i^lity it occupies an 
inferior rank. It consists of seven books of metaphysics 

mTrTT'"' P,.g^aIapannaUi 

Dhotukaihu^YamakatPatthana. 
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Stich IS tlie wtiole canon. Now we shall see bow It was 
conHtituticd. Immediately after the death of the Buddha one 
of the pruiGipal discirles, Kasliyapa. called a council of 500 
monks, all of them saints, at Rajagraha. Ananda the cousin 
and fevouri le disc iple of tlie Mas ter, recited the Sutras. U pali 
who was before Initiation a barber, and who was known as 
the most c o mpetent authority in the matter of discipline, recited 
the Vinaya. Mark that there is no mention of A&hidAanna 
vet. It remained the exclusive property of gods to whom the 
Buddlia preached It. !t was only at a later period that it was 
brought down to the earth, A century after the Nirvana a 
^second council was assembled at Vaishali, to settle ten clues' 
tions of monastic discipline which were cxcrclaing the church. 
The assembly proceeded to recite once again the canon, Occ 
more century elapsed. Now was reigning the powerful king 
Ashokaat Pataliputra and the whole of India confessed liLs 
autliority. The Buddhist community was rent by schisms. 
A new council, this time cflicial and convoked by imperial 
authority ] fresh recitation of texts under the presidency of 
Tisaa Moggaliputta, who comitiucicatcd to the council the 
last text embodied in the Abhtdhtittno Basket, It is called 
the fCaihavatthu. Now missions were sent out to carry the 
word of the Huddlia to the extreme limits of Uic empire and 
even bcyornl Mahcndra, the son of Ashoka converted Ceylon 
anil carried there the Three Baskets about 250 B,C, For two 
centuries old tradition preserved them with scrupulous frdelity, 
but political troubles at last appeared to threaten their pre¬ 
servation. About 50 B. C Vatta G-imanir the king of Ceylon, 
convoked a Singhalese council which fixed the sacred books in 
writing. Since then copies piously prepared in monasteries 
assured the perpetuity of the texts. 

We have upto now spoken the language of the most 
faithful adepts of the Pali caiKrn, Tlic monks or laymen of 
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Ceylon, Siam, Burma and Cambodia c^uld ^ubacHIbc wiQiout 
reservation to the history of the canon as traced by us so Jar. 
But tei us change the territory and the dogma also gets 
modified. 

In India itself Buddhism has disappeared. Only extreme 
north, Nepal, sees it t'Ogetating, decrepit and niioribund. Hie 
Gurkhas, the masters of the country, have adopted Brahmaniam 
and the Nevars, subjugated and impoverished, look with 
indiffeience at the crumbling ruins of centuries. The degene¬ 
rated convents no longer preserv^e anything except fragments 
of the Buddhist literature. The ancient canon has vanished. 
The church has substituted for it the nine dharmas or Laws: 
The Prajna-paramita in S,€O0 lines, the GandavyuAaf the 
Dashabhumish't}atai Samadhirajaf the Lankavatara^ the 
SaddJiarmapundarika “ the Ijotus of tlic Good Law," the 
Tatha^ala Guhya&a, the LalitaT}isiara and the Si^amapro- 
bhasa. To these sacred books we have to add otlsers which 
are certainly ancient, the Maha'oaiiu^ the Dhya^iadana &c. 
AJ] these texts are written either in Sanskrit or in a language 
which is a neighbour of Sanskrit but different from Pali. The 
want of arrangement and the gaps in the Nepali collection, 
however rich otherwise, has injured it in the opinion of scholars 
who arc seduced by the orderly beauty of the Pali canon. For 
,n long time these texts were represented to us as later recensions 
of the original Pali, ill-understood by inromperent translators. 
As a radical blemish in Sniiiikrit Buddhism we are pointed to 
the absence of the Vinaya in this collection. But the Mahti- 
vastu represents this \"in:iya, as a part of the Vinaya of the 
LokotLiravadis, comprised in the school of theMahasanghikas. 
Besides the Uh)/ai}ada.na lias recently been recognised as 
composed to a great extent of fragments of the Vinaya of the 
Mu1a.sarvastivadis. An Impartial examination has also dis¬ 
covered in other Nepalese texts Independent recensions of 
texts admitted otherwise in the Pali canon. 


Tibet converted to Buddhism -it the commencement of 
the seventh century, has tin immenae sacred literature, falling 
into two groups; the Kanjur, originally written Bka-^yur and 
the Tanjtif, originally written Bstangyur. Ute Kanjur is 
the canon in the narrowest sense of the word. It is the word 
ol the Buddha, 'fhe Tanjur contains the bathers of the 
church, excgetic literature and the technical manuals. The 
Kanjur is divided into seven sections: Dulva, Sheiphyin, 
Phat-chen, Dkon-brtsegs, Mdo, Myaiwias and Rgyud. 

The Dulva, that is to say the Vinaya, is an enormous 
compilation in IS flumes. In feet it is the Vinaya of the 
School of the Rlulasart^astivadts, which was drawn up in 
Sanskrit and of wWch Nepal lias preserved to us long estracts. 
This colossal Vinaya, written with art, overflows with 
miscelianeoiis matter of all kir^s- The rules often have Ac 
appearance of being mere pretexts for relating long histories, 
heroic, comic, feUilous and romantic. The Tibetan ^^^aya 
is a complete canon in itself. 

The five succeeding sections are collections of Sutras; 
The Sber-phyn in 2S volumes contains all Ae numerous 
recfloskms of the Perfection o{\Vis<ltijti(P^agmafiaramiia)’^ 
the most expanded equals m extent a hundred Aousand verses, 
The Phal-chen f A jtaiumsaAa) A 6 v'oluines, Ae Dkon-brts^s, 
(fSaintikuta) in 6 volumes, thcMyan-das (AWpana) m two 
volumes are coUecUolis of Sutras grouped by the analogy of 
the doctrine or the subject treated. The fifth section, Ae 
ildo A 30 volumes has absorbed all the Sutras which 

have not found admittance into the three other groups. 
Finally the Rfiyud {‘Euntra) in 22 volumes is Ae magical 
literature, held in such high esteem m Tibet. 

Exccptingtliirty Sutras, incorporated as an appendix to Ac 
last volume of Ae section on Mdo .and which are ihcmseh'es 





represented oa translation from Pali, the teats of the Konjur 
have no exact correspondence with the canon of the Pali 
church. The Pali church claims to be the inheritor of the 
Elders, the Sthaviras, called in Pali Theras. Its doctrine is 
called Theravado* It only aims at arresting^ the wheel of 
transmigration and anchonng men at the port of Nirvana, 
The sax'ed are the Arhats. The Tibetan collection like the 
Nepalese has attached itself to another doctrine which calls 
itself the Great Vehicle, Mahayana. The Great Vehicle takes 
hold of the saint in his position of Nirvana, just as the Little 
Vehicle^ Tlina^'ana, terminates his endless birth* It leads him, 
pnrified and rendered suHimo. to a life of octit'ity to achieve 
the salvation of the entire universe. 

China made docile by the huJilhist apostles, since the 
first century of the Christian era iuts not ceased to absorb 
during more than 10 centuries with a serene impartiality, all the 
texts imported into It by missionarks, adventurers, pilgrims' 
They came from India, Ceylon, BurEno, from the world of the 
Iranian and the Turk. The Three Baskets of China have 
nothing of the canon except tlie name. All the doctnnes have 
found place in tliem. From 51S to 1737 the canon of the 
Buddhist books has been drawn up in China not less than 12 
times. Further we have to refer to the collection of Korea 
which with original texts borrowed from China, was con¬ 
stituted in lOlO arid which is transirutted tons in a unique 
copy preserved in Japan. 

Tlic cadre of the Chinese canon mdlcates its spirit. It 
preserves the traditional dmsion of the Three Baskets. But 
under each rubric it opens two sections: Mahayana and 
Hinayana, the Mahayana being at the head. The Basket of 
the Sutras of the Mahayana reproduces in part sotne cla^tsics 
of the Tibetan Kanjur: Pr<ijti4t~p\irtsmUa XtUnattutaf 
Atatamsaidi l^irvana. It adds also the Mahasdmn^oid and 
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finally opens a special series of Sutras remaining outside 
of these groups. It distributes tlictn into two sectionn 
according as they have been translated once or more than 
once. 

The Chinese Basket of the Sutras of the Hinayana 
essentially consists offi>ur collections or Agamas which are 
denominated the Longi the Medium, the Mixed, the One-and> 
Mote. Under these designations we recognise the counter' 
part of the four Pali Nlkayas. The resemblance is really 
striking but it does not amount to identity. For the irwst 
part it is the same texts which are found in tlie two diverse 
spheres but the arrangemcni and the detailg differ. 'I'he 
Jcvclopment of the same 5hitra, shows notable divergences. 
The transcription of proper names leads us to a hianskrit 
original or at least a quasi Sanskrit. Did th«v then exist in 
one the sacred languages proper a redaction of these four 
collections, independent of the Pall, preserved by an indige¬ 
nous tradition ? 

The Basket of Vinaya includes in the class of the Maha- 
yana a series of manuals on the discipline of the BodhiHattva, 
Thus there arc as many monastic' rules as there are monas- 
tarics and philosophical and moral dissertations removed far 
from the Vinaya and having no connection with it. But tlie 
classofHinayana contains no less than five Vfnayaa related 
more or less intimately to the Pali. Here we come across in 
its entirety the monastic code of the Dharmaguptas, the 
Mahishakas, the Mahasanghikas, the Sarvaativadis and finally 
that of the Mulasarvastivadis of which the Tibetan Kanjur 
also possesses a version and of which tlie Nepalese com- 
plation has prcscrvctl fr.igmcnts m the original Sanskrit 
language. Other unconnected texts give us information on 
the Vinaya of still other schools, that of the Kashyapiyas, 
and the Sammatiyas. We have here quite obviously to do, 
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in alJ these Vinay-i^. wiUi itiUepenJent reUacttL'ins based on a 
common tradition connecting Uiic somewhat insipid Pali 
Vinaya with the almost eifc Vlnaya of the Mulasarv'astivadis. 

The Basket of Ab&idkartno in its two sections offers a 
contrast by its richness to the dry sabriety of the Pali 
Abhtdharnma. Here we meet, in a faithful tliougb somewhat 
incomplete image, with the active intensity of philosophic 
thought and contrtjversy in the dK'crae schools of Buddhtan* 
Among the seven treatises of the canonical Minay an is t 
Abhidharma at least two remind us by their title of the 
answering Pali ones, the Prajnapti-shastra and the Dtiatiikaya. 
corresponding to the Pitffgaij~pannatt and Dfialukat/ia. 

Incontimiationof the Tlirce flaskets the Chinese have 
admitted one more category analogous to the Tibetan 'I’anjiir. 
It comprises the Fathers of the church. Indian and Chinese. 

For the last twenty years the inventory of the Buddhist 
canon has been enriched by an important accession and which 
continues to enlarge it. The researches and the excavations 
in Central India have brought to light the original texts 
'which were believed to have irrevocably perished and rather 
unexpected translations, 'I'he discovery by Dutremil de 
Rhins by r^etrovskv', of the two halves of a Dhatnmapada 
written in a very ancient alphabet and competed in a Sanskrit 
dialect lias opened a series of sensational finds. Stein, 
GrunweJcl, Von Lecoq, Pelliot have one after .mother brought 
materials which remain yet for the most prt underiphered. 
But from now we possess authentic fingnicnts of that Sanskrit 
SamyuAta Agama which the Chinese translations led us to 
surmise and upto now wc have three Sanskrit redactions of 
the Dhammapada which the Pali canon used to be proud 
alone to have possessed. We see annouirced quite a 
Buddhistic literature ui Turki translations and also renderings 
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jn TokharJj a langtmgc entirely unknown till yesterday and 
whinli has just been added to the fafitily of Indt^titiropcati 
tongues. 

From now on wc stand no longer in the presence of a 
unk^ue canon and a privileged one such as the Pali canm has 
too often hccn represented to us* We now know of other 
canons equally rich, equally comprehensive, equally well 
arranged with the Pali canon, either in original texts or in 
translations in very diverse tongues, flow to make now our 
choice between the rival claimants ? To which must be 
assigned the palm of authenticity dalmisd by cadi with equal 
confidence ? 

Piili, to believe its literature, is the language of the 

Ruddlia. But Pali is only an incorrect designation. Its tnte 

name is Maghadhi, the language of Maghadha. And the 
Buddlia lived in Maghadha and preached to tite people of k, 
lie addressed himself to sU without distinctioit of caste, lie 
would have no tiling to do with fianskrit, the sacred language 
of the Brahmans. He must have spoken the current i^ema- 
cular, the Magliadhi. But the Maghadhi is known to 
US from efMgraphlcal records from grammars, and from 
literary texts. It has two fundameutaT and salient 
characteristics. It invariably substitutes «1 ** for “ r," 
Raja in Maghadhi is Laja. Secondly, the nominative 
singular of masculine of words ending in «a ” which in other 
Sanskrit dialects is found to end in “o," terminates in 
Magadhi with an “ c." Instead of fifer^,God, in Maghadhi wc 
have flfeue. Now Pali keeps the letter *'r "and also the 
flection in “ o,” Therefore it is foreign to Magliadha. The 
cradle of Pali Is yet to be discovcicd, Ujjayini, Gujarat, 
Orissa have all been suggested. But ^laghada is outside 
this, if the Buddita spoke Maghadhi, the Pali canon could in 
no case repTEsent his dweet teaching* 
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Tlie Pall cajiDu vaunts tttat it ^ung ** for the third time 
during the reign of Ashoka at the special InvitatJoti of the 
long. Aahoka tlieii must have had to employ Pali texts and 
we possess a rescript of Aahoka to the clergy of Maghadha 
engraved in rock. In it the king selects seven texts the study 
of which he fecommeads to the monk and the layman. They 
are FfVi-ijKn samuk^€f Atiy^vasaniy AnaffataA/uiyaxf\ 
MttttigasAaj Afoneyasuiet Up^itssapasine^ 
musavadam adk^icya BAagava/a BtiMena Ql 

these seven titles only the last is found in the Pali collection. 
It is No. Gl in the MaJ/himnnikaya- The Sanskrit canon alao 
hm it abce we meet with it in the Chinese translation of the 
corresponding colicctioni which is No. 14 of the Madhyma 
Agama. But the linguistic pccu I iaritica of die words which 
occur in this simple title suffice to prove that the Sutra in 
question Was not composed in Pah,—nor in Sinskrit, nor in any 
of the epigraphical dialects of Ashdka. For the titles of the 
other works we have suggestions of ingenious identificationa 
with other texta ki the Pali canon^ but none of the proposed 
identifications is satisfactory. Besides the Buddhistic 
monuments grouped round the reign of Ashoksi—at Hharhut 
and Sanchi^—bear inscriptions votive or explanatory which 
are drawn up in dialects none of which is Pali. 

The guarantee oi the three councils is not more 
serious. The first council is a pious invention which will 
deceive rio one# The second couneii remains suspended in the 
air without any historic connection and is supposed to be 
accounted for by a petty controversy about monkish 
disclpUnc# Moreover all the Buddhtstic scliools appropriate 
the same storyt even the MaJtasanghikas against whom the 
second couoctl wa:^ convened, tf we credit the Pali traditiom 
The legend does not come to history till the time of Ashoka. 
But the saint again who presides over the third ccmnetl if) 
eutirdy uitknown outside of this episode. The ineagre l^end 
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fornicJ iirdund tlir peraonaluy of this atrange leader is too 
much reminiscent ot the legend of another saint named 
Upagnpia, who fs delineated in the otlier accounta as the 
spiritual preceptor of king Ashoka. The firSft positive 
date starts with the first century before Clirist. For the 
council which tJien fixed the sacred texts by reducing them 
to writing was a local cont’oeation which> at the most, con¬ 
cerned certain monasteries of Ceylon. But the tradition of 
the Sarvastivadi school places in the same period a council 
summoned for the sairtcot^ect and of considerable importance. 
Tire king l\anishka, whose Scythian hordes subjugated 
.VortJiem India, wanted, ino%'ed cither by politics or by 
devotion, to fix the dogma. A council held in Kashmir 
settled the Sanskrit canon and prepanjd a cotiimentary on the 
Three Baskets. A writer of genius, Ashvaghosha, lent the 
resources ot a brilliant style to the locubifatious of the theolo¬ 
gian. Whilst the Pali canon remained yet for a long time 
c.onfined to the island of Ceylon, where its powerhil enemies, 
the Mahishasakas, held it in check, tlic Sanskrit canon of the 
Sarvastivadis propagated itself along the trade routes to 
Turkestan and China, and the ships of Hindu colonists 
carried it to Indo-China and Indian archipelago. Other schools, 
less prosperous, but still living, elubaTited also about the 
same epoch their canon to the neo-Sanskrit dialects,— 
Prakrit and Apabhramsha, 

To sun) up i the constituricHi of the canon is a late 
event which probably occurred fn the various sohoofs at 
about the same time a little before die Christian era, 
Without doubt its causes are to be saught in the politieai 
and economical history^ The sudden diffusion of writing and 
specially the materials of writing gave rise to Sti upheaval 
comparable to tliat of the discovery of printing. But if the 
formation of the canon is a late event, that b not to say 
that certain at least of its elements are not of an aneient date, 
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No one can yet write an exact history of the canon hot we 
are In a position to figure to ourselves witli tolerable 
approximation the successive stages of its elaboration. 

Ilie tiatlition, too complacently accepted, aasmnes the 
primitive unity of the church and expresses it by the first 
council. The facta however protest against the supposition. 
The liead of an important group arriving just at the closed 
the scBSbn of this council and called upon to recognise the 
canon fixed by tt replica ; “ The law and the discipline have 
been well chanted, Nevertheleas^ I would preser^’e them aa 
I have heard tliem myself and collected them from the mouth 
of the Master himself.” It could not well be otherwise. The 
personal prestige of the Buddlia, ambition, and interest had 
brought into the oomninnity of Uic bretliren men from all 
classes. rXscetics, barbers, sweepers, jostled with princess 
merchants, philosophrs's. Reduced, by the death of the 
Master to their original inclinations, each endeavoured with 
perfec t sincerity to suit himself to the doctrine that had been 
received. Against these menaces of disorder and anarchy 
the church had hut one safeguard. Every fortnight the 
monks whether travelling or sojourning in a place have to 
gatlicr together by groups and hear the recitation of the 
fundamental rules of the onJer {Praiwioksh't) and confess tlie 
transgressions they have coinnuttLd, 'The institution of 
each of the rules was connected, or it was alleged that It was 
connected, with an actual occurrence during the Buddha’s life 
time. The recital of thews episodes and the biography of the 
persons concerned gave as many themes to the exercise of 
imagination and style. Add to this that the life in the 
monastery, which was constantly developing, was also always 
giving rise to practical problems which had to be solved in 
the name of the Founder of the Order. The monasteries, 
which were the richest and the most Ircquctitcd, thus came to 
collections which were pcipctoated and which were 
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growing. The wandering anphorites, wlio were always cm the 
move visiting ctmster after cloister) maintained a constant 
communication which tended to level too sharp divergences. 
Reduced by process of pruning to their common efements the 
Vinayss of all the schools conformed without effort to a kind 
of archtyfej which did not represent any priraiti^T: Vinaya, 
but whicii was the average of all the Vinayas. 

Outside the monastic prescriptions, the literary inventbn 
of the monks was exercised on their recollections, real or 
imaginary , and on the biography of the Buddha, Carried 
about by tlic same medium of intercourse, the best of the 
literary piec^ did not take long to assume concrete forttii 
hardly altered by accidents ol travelling or by local taste or 
local idiom. In proportion as the number of these biographies 
multiplied the necessity was felt of classify ing them. The 
Sanskrit and Pali text-^ have ‘perpetuated the memory of one 
of these ancient clasf^ificarions divided into 9 (i^ti) or 10 
(Sanskrit) nibricft : Sutra,' Gcya, Vyakarana, Gatha, Udana. 
Ityukla, jaUka, Adbhuta dharma. Vaipulya (Pali Vedella) 
and furtlicr, only in Sanskrit, N id ana, Avadana, Upadesha. 
The classical usage has preserved several of these detionuna- 
tions. The others have no doubt disappeared at the tjinc of 
the constitution of the canon so that tbetr sense had been 
condemned to perpetual obscurity. The canon itself has 
preserved to us one of the collections which bad preceded it, 
the admirable Sulianipatay the whole of which is to be found 
in Pali and evidences of which an; not wanting in Siuiskrii. 
But in its turn the SuHuwM'f « ^ tJTOup of sub- 

col lections which in Satiskrit preserve thdr individual 
existence like the /frrtarurifHji PifrajWMa, etc. Several of the 
texts recommended by .'Vslioka in his edicts of Bhahra 
seem to belong to this Suttanipaia. As is manifestly 
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evidenced by alJ the poetrys or at least the metHcat 

form, reniaincd at first the indlapenaablc apparel of the 
literary compoaitioiis intended to be transmitted. Later on^ 
wlicn the invading prose found in the art and rnaterial for 
writing a useful auxiliaryj it became necessary to create 
bush €^res« 
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APPENDIX IL 
sutralankara. 


A Komance of LltoroturOn 


Truth is often stranger than fiction. The following 
romantic story is entirely baaed on facts. 

Prefatory. comtuon knowledge that sotne time 

about the fourth Christian century Buddhism was introduced 
from India into China. A nnmbcr of sacred Hindu book3,niDStly 
Buddhistic but some of them containing most mtercating 
fragments of Brahmanic literature by way of refutation, were 
translated into Chinese. One of these books is the 
Sviraiamkara. It comprises a senes o| Buddhistic sermons 
HI tlic guise of anecdotes and stories terminating with a mord 
inculcated by Buddhism. The original was in 
Along with a vast nuniber of Sanskrit books that penshw in 
India this book also was considered losL To the credit <A 
French philologicaJ science the Chinese transladoo of it, 
which is extant, was idenUfied by the late lamented scholar, 
Eduard Huber, who died a premature death in French Cochin; 
China, about a couple of years ago. The author of the 

Sanskrit book of sermons was Ashvaghosha, Being a Bud¬ 
dhist he was more or less completely ignored by Brahmanio 
writers, except a few who mentioned only to combat his 
compositions. Thanks to the late professor Cowel of Cam¬ 
bridge, it is now established that Ashvaghosha wa.s not only 
a great poet and a master of style, whose brilliant diction 
popularised Buddhism, but was also a model and a pattern 
which the better known Kalidasa was not loth w imitate. 


Ft^m SylTjila lii J* 
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Only twenty years ago Ashavaghoftha figured as no more 
than a memory in the history of Sanskrit 
literature. Tl» progress of our studies 
has suddenly brought liim to the front in 
the premier rank among the masters of Hindu style and 
thought. HodgifOn, who discov^eretl in Nepsil the remnants 
of a Sanskrit Buddhist literature^ was acquainted since 1829 
with the work of Ashv aghosha called the Vtfjnasuci or the 
Diamond Needle. He prepared an Hnglisli Uanslatjon of it 
with the help of an educated Indian which he pubiiahed in 
1831, It appeared in the Tracisactioiis of the Royal 
Asiatic Society under the title of BisrpuiarFem reifieeiiftg 
Caste by a Buddhist. Hodgson had vainly searched 

for information on the age and the country of the 

author. All that people knew about him in Nepal was 
that he was a Mahapandit and that he wrote, besides this 
little tract, two Buddhist works of greater compass, the 
Bitddha-carita Kavaya and the Nandi-^^ukkasugk»sa 
Avadano, both highly reputed, and other works. In 1359, 
Lancelof Wilkinson, the British Agent al Bhopal, printed the 
Sanskrit text of the l^ajrasitci enriched at the same time 
with an amusing addition. It was called the Wujra 500c,^t 
or Refutation of the Argument upon which the Bralimanic 

institution of caste is founded by the learned Boodliist 

Ashwa Ghosha; also tlie lunku, by Soobaji Bapoo, being 
a reply to the tVu/ea SaacAi in 1339. Indignant at the 
attacks by Ashvaghoaa against the system of castes, the 
Brahman Soobajt Bapoo in the service of Wilkinson could 
not bring hb^ff to consent to attend to the Buddhist text 
except on condition of adding a refutation of it. Ashva- 
ghoaha might well be proud of it. The poin 1 of the Diamond 
Needle which he flattered himself he trad prepared w.'ts by no 
means dulled by the attack of the offended Brahman. Thtis 
the violent Buddhist polctnist who had so frequently and so 
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cruelly humiliated the pride of the Brahman once more enters 
the scene after centurka of silence in the shock of religious 
controversy. 

Burnouft to whom Hodgson had generously handed over 
along with other manuscripts the copy of 
Buddhist and ya/ra-tuci and the ^uddha-cortia indi- 
controversy. Intrcsduction to the History of 

Indian Buddhism tlie interest of these two 
works. He proposed himself to revert to the question of the 
identity of the author “ taler on. " The Chinese Buddhistic 
documents analysed by Remusat had meanwhile taught that 
one of the patriarchs of the Buddhist Church,, the twelfth 
since the death of Sl^akyamuni, liad borne the name of 
Ashvaglioaha. With his strong common sense Biirnouf 
doslined to sec in one single personage tlie patriarch and the 
author on the (aitli of a resemblance of names. He was 
inclined rather to conaidcr the two productions as the work 
of an ascetic or religious writer of more modern times. Next 
to Bumouf, the VtiJrujuet had the good fortune to inierest 
another Indianist of equal erudition, Albrecht Weber, in a 
memoir submitted to die Berlin Academy in 1859, Weber 
pointed to a Brahman k recension of the yajaautu It was 
classed in the respectable category of yfiatiiihadi and 
attributed to Uie most fortunate and moat 6crcc adversary 
of the moribund Buddhism of those days, die great Shankara 
Acharya. Weber believed himself Justified in affirming 
the priority of the Biabmanic recension t Ashvaghosba had 
carried the war into the territory chosen by the advocates of 
the Brahmanto institution of castes. In an appendix to his 
memoir Weber grouped together valuable information on the 
patriarch Ashvaghoslia, extracted from Tibetan and Chinese 
sources which had been communicated to him by the learned 
Schkfhcr. The figure of Ashvaghosha began to appear in 
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precise Une^enta, He ncrw emerges as a docttiTj 
isician, stylist and an ingenious controviersjalisU Above 
hvaghosha seemed to range himself among the entou^ 
of another no less enigmatical oelehrityt the great king 
Kanishka, the barbarous mJer who subjugated India about 
the beginning of the Christian era and who so profoundly 
affected the historic destinies of the country. 


In I860 an anonymous German tTmislaiioti] wJiich was in 

j reality tnade by Henfey^ rendered accessible 
Chinese aid* , t ^ 7 - * 

to Indianists the admirable work of the 

Russian scholar Wassilieff on Buddhism. As f^iJiar with 
the doctrines as with the languages ot China ajd Tibet, 
VVassiiiefiT was able to write vigorously on the influence of 
Ashvaghoaha on Buddhist philoHijpliy. In 1869 tht Hisii^ry 
of BuddAirm m India by the Tibetan Pandit Taranath, 
translated from the Tibetan hy Schiefber, enriched the 
biography of Ashvaghoaha witli detaib which were, how¬ 
ever, of a legendary character* But it confirmed the literary 
impoil^cc of the celebrated doctor* The Tibetan traditionr 
faithful heir to the Hindu tradiiioft, recognised in Ashva- 
ghosha an e^uceptkinal personage endowed with such Varied 
gifts that the European critic preferred to divide him into 
several persona bsiring die same name. U \h to the EngUsli 
scholar Beal that belongs the honour of resumeiruling the 
litcrar>' glory of Ashvaghostio, Beal himself has suffered 
real injustice. Pioneer in bringing to light tlie immense 
Collection which is IripCorrectJy called the Chinese Trlpitaka, 
he succeeded in ejttracting from it a mass of frets, documentsi 
abstracts, and legends by which have profited tlic science 
of arcliasjlogy, history and Indian literature and the whole 
of which has not been to this day arranged sufficiently 
systematically to attract the attention it deserves* The 
Chinese experts have ignored the Uboors of Beal because bo 


laboured with reference to Indian antiquitieSi The IndianlstSi 
on Ihc other hand, have looked upon hiin with suspicion 
btxausc he looked for authentication at the hands of Sinolo¬ 
gists alone. People have pointed out his mistakca and 
blunders. But those only who have tackled Buddhist 
Chinesic know tJie dilBculdes which the best of scliotars 
have to encounter. They were rather amazed, let it be 
said, to Beal's honour, to sec that without the knoW" 
ledge of Sanskrit and without the help of another Indianist he 
had committed so few feults.. Abov^ all they admire the 
surety of his grasp which directed his choice in the Chinese 
chaos. 1 le was only officially called upon to classify the 
collection of Chinese Buddhism in the India Office and be ivas 
struck by tlic interest of the book SufmStnkiiro^i^ its author 
Ashv^hosha. I le singled out its merits and even translated 
several of its stories in a brief series of lectures delivered at 
the London University in 1332. A little later he published in 
the Sacred Books of the East (volume XlX) a translationfeom 
Cie Chinese t'crslon of the Sanskrit Buddh&Karila, Burnout 
at the very beginning of the studies which be founded was 
mistaken, as regards live value of the Sanskiit original. Betas 
soon as new theories on tlw development of Sanskrit literature 
and the formation of the Buddhist legends were elaborated, 
the epic of Aahvaghosha on the life of the Buddha did not 
take long in attracting attention. Fresh indexes came in a 
little later, to corroborate the attribution of the work to the 
great .Ashvaghosha which had remained so doubtful in 
Hurnoufs judgmen t, 

A Japanese scholar whom SyLvarn Levi considers it an 
honour to count among his pupils, Rayauon 

Jepanesie Euiishima, translated in the Journtfl Afia- 
co-aperation. ■■ ... ... 

ti<iue 1833 two chapters, dealing with hymns 

and the state of Buddhism in India feom the memoir of Yi-tsing. 
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The Chinese pilgrim Yt-t^pg had passed twenty*five 
years in western countiie'f from S7l to 695* passionately 
occupied in study, especially the religious discipline of 
the SGho.il of Buddliism to which he bclongedp the 

Mula-Sarvostivadis. His tcftttmony deaetvea our confidence. 
Yi-tsing knows only one AshvaghMbn whom he classes, as 
does also Hiuan-^tsang, another renowned Chinese traveller, 
among the Suns of the World done with Nagarjuna and 
Deva. This Ashvaghosha is the author of mimerous 
hymns, the Sn/tjtanJtarat ^irid of the poem on the lift of the 
Bxiddhii/^, * Yi-tsing even gives a summarised analysis of 
this poem and records that it is studied everywhere in the 
Five Indias as well as m the SDutheni Seas (Indo^Ask), 
because to read Ashvaghosha is to be at ence edocated, 
instructed and delighted. Now how was a Western SMbolar 
to redst such a tcmp^ting promise ? Here was a unique 
opportunity for research, Sylvafn Levi knew it was the eve 
of a raomentous literary discovery, 

Tlie National Library of Paris possesses a minusoHpt of 
the BuddAa^ariia. Sylvain Levd copfed it and prepared an 
able edition and translation of it, publishing as a specimen the 
first canto in the Journal A siaiti^ue. Subsequently lie teamed 
that an English scholar of rcputCt Cowdl, profcsaof at the 
University of Cambridge, had commenced to print m die 
An€cdo/a Oxonknsia a complete edition of the same text. 
With rare chivair)' Sylvain Levi efiaectf himself before the 
English scholar* The entire text appeared in England in 
1333* soon followed by an linglLsh translatiinn- Cowell 
familiar alike with the classics of India had no hesitation in 
recognising in Ashvaghosha a precuraor and even a model 
of Katidas. I!c suggested atrildr® similarities to prove that 
the Ennius of India, as he called him, had more than tince 
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lent hi« treasures to (he Vigtl. Me further catabltahed that 
the auUientic work of Ashvaghosha stopped with the four¬ 
teenth canto and tltat a later couipilator Ims clutnailx fabric¬ 
ated the last three songs with a view to giving a kind of 
integrity to the mutilated poenu like the l^jrarvciv the 
Budho-cariia hccame soon the object of close study on the 
part of tlie most erninent Indianists^ Uuhler, Evielhom, 
Hoehtlingk) Lciimann, Lueders, who exercised tljcir ingenuity 
on the restoration of tlic corrupted text. 

The fundamental problem of Hindu chronology led the 
great French scholar, Sytvain Levi, a little 

In search of jailer to tj,e SutralanCAro, In hia quest 
the treasure. ’ 

of documents on tlie Indo-Scythian king 

Kanishka he came upon in tlte Chinese version two 
stories which extolled tlie ortiiodoxy and the piety of tins 
great king. (Journal AsLatique, 1896-97.) Masiered by the 
beauty of the work iu the Chinese rendering, Levi did not 
despair to recover the original Sanskrit in Nepal and he set 
out on along and costly voyage from Paris in search of this 
lost treasure of India. Hia great efforts, hQwc\'er, ended 
only in the discovery, iti the Himalayan Valley, of another 
work bearing the same name, of a much later date and of an 
altogether different nature. Next tlie indefatigable scholar 
proceed to Japan. Here he found no SutraluKkant in Sans¬ 
krit but was Surprised to sec a fresh work of Ashvaghosha 
which was till then unknown in Europe, namely, die Mohayana 
iihraddhbtpada, widely read in the schools and mcmastcrics of 
Japan where it passed for the historic basis of the doctrine of 
the Great Vehicle. Under the guidance of eminent Buddhist 
priests of Japan. Sylvain Levi studied ft, comparing with the 
two Chinese versions and he prepared a French translation of 
the wliolc which he brought to Europe. There he had no 
opportunity of printing it yet. Meanwhile a Japanese scholar, 
Teitara SusuJd, of the Seminary of Kyoto, drawn to America 


by the movement of neo-Biiddh1?nif published in 1900 at 
Chicago, under the patronage of Dr. Paul Karus, a faithful 
translation of this japanesc rendering of the Shraddhotpada. 
In this tract the polemist of the r^jramd, the story-teller of 
the SiiirM/iiM/tiira, anti tlic poet of the ffuMa-raH/i*, reveals 
himself to us in a fresh capacity. Ashvaghosha here is a pro¬ 
found metaphysician, the bold originator of a doctrine 
called into being for the regeneration of Buddhism. 

Such a great man could not possibly traverse the stage of 
this world without leaving in thememorj' of man unforgettable 
traces. Shorn of fantastic ornamentation and reduced toils 
essential lineaments the traditional biography of Ashva-. 
ghosha may be summed up thus. 

Ashvagliosha appeared a hundred years after the 

Life of Nirv'^ana of the Buddlia according to one 
AstiavAghosba, Chinese authority *, three hundred years 
after iti according to another 5 and 6 ve or 9\x hundred years 
after it, according to two other Ghincse sources- One source 
makes it as late as eight hundred even,. His birthplace seem^* 
to have been Gangetie India, the ancient district of Saketa 
or Ayodhya ii> the Kingdom of Sharava-^rti* According to the 
colophon to the Tibetan ven^ion of BuitdAa-carria hi^ 
birthplace was P^taliputra or Benares, Ah regards his 
lineage he was bom in a Brahman family^ acquiring all the 
specific education of his caste as well as instruction in 
general literary arts. According to Hiuen-tsaog hJs know¬ 
ledge comprised alt that was known- As a musician he 
invented melodies which were so moving that diey liad to be 
proscribed by the government of the day. As a dialecticJait 
he triumphed ova all his adv'ersaries* A zealous dev'otcc of 
tlie Brahmanic gods, especially Maheshvara.he wasconv^erted 
to Buddhism by Parshva who especially came down from 
Northern India to win hun over to the Buddhist faith. 
According to others it was Puma, otherwise known as 
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Punyashss, A third sourrc tiscftbei the honou r of his con¬ 
version to Arj'adtv'ft. ^<ow his &nic extended to the iitnits 
of India. The King Kanishka pushed his arms as far as 
Saketa to carry away with him the maichlcss doctor, 
Ashvaghosha thus became his spiritual adviser and the 
physieun of his soul. If we follow the later version he 
refused to repair to the court of the Iiit]i>Scythian himself 
sending him one of hia disciples instead. 

The literary remains of Ashvaghosli* are pfeser^-ed fsartly 
in original Sanskrit, partly in Chinese and partly in Tibetan 
translation. In Sanskrit we have Bu^ha<arit9 whfeh was 
translated into Chinese between and 4JI by Oharniarak- 
slia. We have also the rVymrafi which was translated into 
Chinese between 973 and 981 by Fahjcn. In passing, the 
Chinese translation describes the I'a/rtimn as a work 
of Dharmakirti. 'fhe ascription is not improbable, 
Dliarmakirti, like Ashvaghosha, had received first his 
Brahmanio education. The Tibetan tran slat ton has a special 
interest for Indians in that it lias preserved the memory of the 
important religious controversy against Shankaracharya, The 
r/panhkiid placed under the name of Shankara marks a phase 
in this religious struggle, it is possible that Dhanrnldnj 
published a new edition, re^-ised and completed, of the treatise 
originally composed by Aahvagliosha. Tlic problem is 
highly important for the literary history of India, because 
Vajnuuci cites psissages from Manu and the Mahahharaia. 
We can imagine tlie important consequences of discovering, 
if wc can, the authentic test of Ashvaghoslia in the original 
Sanskrit. 

The works of Ashvaghoslia, which remain to us both 

Chinese Chinese and Tibetan translations, are 

reverence lor the Gurupanc-a-shal ika, the Oashakushala- 
Sanskrit texts, ijarmapatanirdeaha and lastly the exceed¬ 
ingly curious Ghantistotra, which owing most probably to its 
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secret character was not tronsUucd but phongiicaiiy trant- 
eriied in CAingse cAaftK/ers. The complete Tibetan title of 
the Gurupancaaliatika mdicates the Tantric character of this 
work which is evident from its mtroduetc^y stanza$. Besides, 
the whole work is replete with references to the mystical 
symbols and doc trines of Tantra, the Fajra JHatidn/a^ and 
AdhtsAeAa, The Chinese version is presented to us as a 
simple small compilation by the Bodhisattt'^a Adivaghcsha, 
In iactf in the age of I Iiuen>tsang’ the reputation of 
AsliAinighosha as a magician was established. The Tibetan 
Tanjur in addition CO this contains two tracts which obviously 
form two halves of a single workt the Sanskrit title of which 
must liave hee:uSattiJ)izii6odnici/isiAAavrtia}iapa[ies/iasaiagraAa 
and tlie SAoi^inodunaosAiaAiAmaAata, The Chinese have 
preserved several other works of Ashvaghosha translated by 
Paramartha. Among these the Jlfabi^jnasAraiidAoriadii- 
sbasiritf translated frat by Pammarthn in 553 and then again 
by Shikshanada between 695 and 700, deserves mentio)!. 
Finally wc have in Chinese the celebrated Svira/anbfiratAasit^ 
translated from Sanskrit by Kumarajiva about 405. Resides 
these we have other productions of Ashvaghosha of minor 
import and doubtful authenticity. Such are the hymns in ISO 
verses called SAa/atapoftcsuAattka-JVaTnesfoir/f. which is 
attributed by the Tibetan collection of Tanjur to Ashvagho- 
sha, hut which Ybtsing, the author of the Chinese translation, 
expressly ascribes to Matriceta. In his memoirs ’^7-csing 
mentions Ashvaghoslui and Matrioeta a.s two entirely different 
personages. The celebrated hymn was translated by hint from 
Sanskrit into Chinese at N-a|anda, the centre of Buddhistic 
learning. The t\*andi‘niuAbifsAvag‘/io$Aa Avadana^imputed by 
Hodgson to the poet A5h^'aghosha, has nothing in conimon 
with him, exoept the naine of one of the personages, a devotee 
of the goddes Vasundhara. 
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The variety of the classes of literature cultivated by 
Ashvaghosha is perfectly in bect^g with 
Was he a kln^? tfadition, which makes of this author a 

contemporary of the king Kaniahka. As regards thequestkm of 
the relation between the tiroes of Ashvaghosha and Kanishfca 
it is not without interest to show that the excavations at Sar- 
nath have brought to light two docurnents, issued by along 
Asbvaghoslia, One of tltese is engraved just on tile pillar 
wliich bears the edict of Aslioka and is placed immediately 
after the edict. The other is a suiiple fragment of a stele, 
Vogel, who has published the two Inscrirtions, infers from 
the paleographic and linguistic charac ters that thisAaUvagliu- 
sha Raja is a contemporary of lluVishka who succeeded 
Kanishka. We cannot think of an Identity, but die name 
was current in the IndorScythian period and die form of the 
nantt furnishes a chronoln^gic-al index too often neglected in 
India, Cunningham found at Kosam, the site of the ancient 
Kaushambir a coin of Ashvaghoslia, and Vincent Stnldi lias 
described another m die collection of the Asiatic Society ot 
Bengal, on the reverse of which the name of the Jdtig ie 
inscribed in the ancient Brahml characters, and on the obverse 
occurs die bull, 

Ashvaghosha, thertfore.'must have appeared at one of 
those critical periods when dicrc occur political, oconO' 
micali and social transformation^ and upheaval in the 
ideas currently received, and men receive new asp^rationH, 
new formalities and new tests. The im-asion of Alexander 
confined to the basin of the Indus sufficed to create by a 
counter-stroke an imperial India under die sceptre of Mauryas 
on the ruins of die andent principalities. The invasion of the 
Scythian hordes, the intrusion of Chinese, Greek and Parthjai] 
adventurerscarried to the heart of Btahmanic India unknown 
cults, rites and usages. Buddhism operated upon by contrary 
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force 1 have been cleaved intc two halves. One nee Lion, 

faJthhd to the ideal, commoo to Hindu asceticism, took refuge 
in the pursuit of personal salvation. The other attracted by 
tile promises tif an apostolate, which m^ht extend to the limits 
of the world, desired an open, acth'e, instructed, and so to say, 
secular church. The title itadf of the Suiml^mhira of 
Ashvaglioslia sounds as a programme and the programme of 
a revolution. Would not the old patriarchs of tlie past havt 
shtiddert^ at the idea of ffm&gi/ifAififf a Sutra, of remodelling 
the work of the Master who has weTl said all that he has 
said P Ashoka proclaimf and perpetuates this belief in the 
perfection of the Kuddha»a speech in the Bhabra edict. Cen¬ 
turies after A-Hh% agbosha, Asanga had still mare an excuse to 
atlopt the bold expression in hi.s Maliayana Su/raA,„iara and 
in his Vaga^ryadAumt-sAitstTa. There is no question here 
ofcquivocatioa Alankara denotes the flowers of rhetoric 
which India has cultivaU'd with scientific tlioroughness and 
which it has catalogued with the passion of an amateur devoted 
to the tulips. The Suira/ankata is the Sutras or Buddhist 
doctrinal discourses placed in a literary fomi. It is, as we 
should say, the Bible for the ordinary people. In this attempt, 
which was bound to Iiave scandalised the simple souts of the 
monks,.Ashvaghosha acquired 4uch reputation that the church 
ended by soliciting his assistante. The biography of Vasu- 
bandhu reports that the president of the council convoked by 
KaniHhka sent envoys to find out Ashvaghosha. so tliat he 
might embellish the Vibliasha or commentary on Buddhist 
Gospel submitted to the (ieJiberations of the Holy Synod. At 
that time Asht'aghosha was living in Kashmir and when the 
Import of the principles of the cooimentary was fixed he 
turned it section by section into literary shape. The com¬ 
position was completed at the end of twelve years. The 
literary merits of the SuirahuAara justify the fUtteriiig 
encomium. They suffice to guarantee the .authenticity of tfw 
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work. Thfougti two successive transbtioiis into two such 
diverse lanj^uages as Cliiness and French) so far removed 
from the Hindu geniuS) the SttiralanAara preserves its im¬ 
perishable qualitkS] the narrative art, tlie vigorous 
imagination, the lyrical power and the stippienesa of style. 
To describe Ashvaghosliu !n wortliy terms we have only to 
borrow tlie beautiful words which be lends to a Bliikshuhi the 
presence of the emperor Aahoka: 

“ When 1 speak of the good acts of die Huddha the crowd 
listen tome with joy. Their ^ces beam with bapi^ness. 
Exalting tlie virtues of the Buddha I have destroyed the hen> 
tics. In the front of all men I have expounded tlie true path, 
the joy univ'ersal. As in the fijllautunmaT tttocm all delight 
, in me. To exalt the virtues of the Buddha all the centuries 
arc not sufltcieni. But I will not stop doing it till my tongue 
turns dry. For the art of speaking well is my father and I 
regard eloquence as my mother. ” 

It was a dangerous undertaking. The literature of 
instruction borders on the naus^ting and 
His method Ashvaghosha wanted to instruct at all 
and themes attempt either to sur¬ 

prise the conscience or to disguise the k»30u. This ia his 
process. At first he proposes a moral theme. He illuauates 
it by a story. If necessary he adds another moral and finally 
the conclusion. Tlxe truths which he inculcates run in a 
narrow ciiclc. Tticy relate to the power of previous acts or 
karmo, the importance of diarity, the respect for observances, 
tte Vanity of the world, the errors of heresies, the perfection 
of the Buddha and the sanctity of the Law. But Ashvaghosha 
was not afraid of rehearsing the same tbemes. Sure of 
his art and sustained by an ardent faith he renewed 
himself without efforu Take only the stands on 
death which arc strewn about in profusion over tlic book. 
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It 19 doutitftj! whether a Tertullian or a Bosauet could have 
apolceo with greater grandeur or with a more noble realism* 
If it Is the moral which above all counts for AahvaghosKa 
he IS too much of an artist to sacrifice the narrative. He 
chooses his subject in every direction. He treats of all 
the strata of tradition and every class of society. Sometimes 
the HuJdha himself is a hero of his story. Sometimes it is 
one of his disciples or a simple monk or an outcast ekandala 
or a courtesan or a servant or a robber or an emperor. How 
can one read without emotion the conversion of Kiti, the 
scavenger, in the 43rd story ? He secs die Buddha coming 
into a street in the town of Shoravasti, and seized with shame 
at the sight of his superhuman majesty, flies from street to 
street and ov'erywhere the Buddha appears before him 
collected and serene ! At last be is caught in a blind 
alley. Here the Buddha calls him by his name. Could 
the Buddha call by his name a tile creature like himself P 
Could it not be that there was another person of the 
same name with himselfP Perhaps the Buddha called the 
other one. 1 Eis doubts art? set at rest by the htaster himself 
calling upon him to enter rel^ious life which he does and the 
scene ends with the powe^ul liing Prasenajit prostrating 
himself at the feet of the Buddha and the lowly sweeper, the 
new convert to Buddhism. Equally powerful dramaUe effect 
IS produced by the 20th story. Frightened and menaced by 
the soioccss of a Buddhist preacher who captivated crowds 
and who preached against the joys of the world, “ a daughter 
of Joy" goes with a sumptuous retinue to exercise her 
charms upon an assembly that had gathered together 
to hear an exposition of the Law, At her sight the 
attention of the listeners relaxes. They waver. The 
preacher, the master of the law, espies the courtesan. 
No sooner docs his glance fall cn her than the skin and the 
flesh of the woman drop from her. There remain only 
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white bones and discovered intestines. Disgust seiaes hold 
of the spectators. The aketeton joins its j^astty hands to 
implore pardon. The lesson goes home to the heart of the 
audience, and the fallen woman Is converted. On another 
occasion} in the 40th story a robber finishes by blessing 
the Law, He was paarfng by die dtxir of a Hhikshu. 
He knocks at tlic door. The Uhikshu docs not 
open it. t^ass thy hand," he shouts to him, “ through 
this small hole and I will give you sotnething.” The robber 
puts his unsuspecting hand tlixougb. The Hhtkshn catches 
hold of It and ties it to a post, lakest a stick and suris 
vigorously belabouring the thief. With the first blow lie 
repeaLs the first Buddhist formula, " refuge m the Buddha." 
The robber basieris to repeat the formula*, siniilarly -‘ refuge 
in the I .aw ” and “ refuge in the commuatty." Then the thief 
thinks within himself i How many formulas of refuge are 
there with this holy man ? If there are many I shall not he 
able to see any more this India. Assuredly it will mean the 
end of my life." When the Hhikshu is satisfied that the 
transgressor has repented he initiates him* “ The perfcc*t One, 
the sublime One is really omniscient. If lie had taught four 
formulas of Refuge to his disciples that would have done for 
me. But the Buddha probably foresaw my case and it was to 
prevent my death that he has taught his disciples three 
refuges and not four.” ^Ve sec that the ardour of foitlj did 
not cicludc humour from the monastery of the HuddhisL 

We have upto now spoken only of the merits of the 
contents of the translated work of Ashvap 
Aulhor^ip ghosha. A fortunate accident enables us 
esta IS. e , ^ appreciate at least to some extent the 

shape of the .Sanskrit originaL Now wc have a large collection 
of Buddhist talcs preserved in Sanskrit. It was discovered in 
Nepal. It is calltri the Divyireadana. Huber has been aMe 
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to trace the orig^m of tlirec of tl>c atoriea in our Chinese 
translation of the Suira^fjnkara to this S^^kritDiyyav^ana. 
All Uie three stories have for tlicir hero either Ashcika or his 
spiritual adviser Upagupta- They have found admittance 
into the Z^ruiavadann through the Askokai*adan4i which 
embodied all the stories of the Ashoka cycle. These frag- 
meniLs in the CFiiginal Sanskrit sufficiently establish tJjaC “ the 
style and the versification of the Suiraifinkaru are not un¬ 
worthy of the author who was the first to compose a 
AfiiAakavy^/^ Our investigations might proceed further in 
this drrectiou if It was necessary to confimi the authorship of 
the Suita/anAara, Bui Ashvoghosiia has taken the care to 
put his signature, so to say, to his handiwork after foe 
tlindu fashion. The ^^u(ra/ankara twice cites the Buddk t- 
carr(a. In the 43rd story Ashvaghosha represents the 
Buddha in one cf his begging rounds in Shravasti. Here 
Ashvaghosha cannot resist the temptation of recalling a 
sbniUr scene touching the entrance of the Buddha into 
R^jagrh^t" ^ ha^ been related in the The 

descriplona in the story and in the ButiJAis^^ari/a correspond 
in details 

In the forty-seventh story, tlie subject of which is the 
conversion of LSpali^ Ashvaghosha again begins by recalling 
without apparent reason, the conversion of the throe 
Kashyapas aj>d thdr companions, about a thousand people, 
who followed the Buddha to l^pilavastu ^ as has been related 
at length in die Buddliacarita.'* The refercticc lias no justifi¬ 
cation except as a pretext to bring in the quotatiocip For the 
BuddhojLard^ relates in fact at length the conversion of foc 
Kashyapas and the arrival of the Master with a following of one 
thousand men at his natal city* A third time the author 
follows his own Li/e oflAff Buddhat which we know in the 
original Sanskrit as the BinhiA^^arda and which in the 
Chinese is called Ft^peH'Ain^, The occaifon was the lamen- 
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tation of Sudatta when the Buddha iii about to teavr 
Sharavaati. The Chinese version of the BttJdka>:ar^t,j is the 
only one which could he used with nefcrciKe to this part of 
the Buddha’s career. But it has nothing in connKtion witji 
tills ei^sode. It is to be noted here that the translator of the 
Chinese lendering, /C^ maratrari in referring to the Lift sf iht 
Huddha here does not use the title Fo-ptn-hmg which be had 
employed in the two other references we mentioned above. 
Evidently he has probably in mind another Sanskrit work 
ilealing with the life of the Buddha which also was translated 
into Chinese. 

With Ashvaghosha begins tlie Usi of the literary 
writers of India, The only names of authors which to our 
Icnowicdge preceded him are connected with ccchnicaJ works. 
.\nd none of them permits of being assigned even an 
approximately correct date. Hence we can measure the im- 
pomnee of his work, the SmralankaTUt as the first chronolo¬ 
gical landmark along with the sister compilation of the 
buddhacariia in the ncbulnus chaos of the literary history of 
India. The least icliable data which we can extract from 
them are of inestimable value. Some of the events and fects 
which we can thus establish with certainty are the following t 

The geographical horizon of the Sutralankam embraces 
the whole of India since it stretches as far as Ceylon, but it is 
the north-western India which alone is placed in full light. 
In the Gangetic pro\'inoe the author mentions Pataliputra and 
.\Uthura. But in the basin of the Indus he mentions Shakala, 
Takshashila, Avanti, Ashmaka, Candhara and Pushkalavati. 
Two other names are hard to restore to their original shape.) 
from the Chinese translation. The country of which 

has so often embarrassed Indologists because it answers at 
once to Kashmir and to the country of E^|risha, permits of 
being localised in our book with some chance of certainn. 
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For in the sevcnty'^ixth etory, the X^hara or the monaatery 
of Revata is situated in this territory. Now the Sanskrit 
text of the MaiapraiHsparamitit Shatfra which passes for a 
compilation of the patriarch Nagaijuoa, and which was 
transiatcd from Sanskrit into Chinese between 402 and 405 by 
Kumarajiva, gives the following description of this 
monastery 

** The Buddha Shayauuni resided in Jambudvipa. He 
was born in the country KippE-lo. He travelled much about 
the six great cities of eastern Mta. Once upon a time, he 
started &am here for southern India. I Ic lived in the liouse of 
the houae-hoJder Kotikama who receit'cd his homage. Once 
he proceeded for a short time to northern India to tlie country 
of the Yuetche to subjugate the Dragon King Apalala, and 
€naJJy he went to the west of the ^'uetche to conquer the 
KaksLiasi. The Buddlia here passed the night in a cave, and 
to this day the shadow of tlie Buddha ia preser^’ed liere. If 
you enter into it to have a look you see nothing. When you 
come out of the hole and are at a distance from it you sec 
brilliant si^s as if the Buddha himself were there. 
He proceeded wishing to visit the King of Ki-pin 
on the nnunt of the Risiti Revata. He lived there 
lor a tinoe. He mastered the Rishi. Said the RtshI: * ] 
am happy at your arrival. I wish that the Buddha may give 
me a hair and a nail of his in order to raise a stupa over it fbr 
worshipping.’ These have been preserved to this day." 

The Chinese author here adds a note to the efifect tiiat 
at the foot ^the mountain is situated the monastery and 
reproduces what he calls the exact pronunciatioii. 

From the aeoounli of the Chinese ptlgrims who visited 
India we learn of the miracles performed by the Buddha in the 
countries beyond the Indus, These are recorded in the 
Vinaya or the disdpUnary code of the Mu la Saravasti vadis 
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in the section devoted to leediouiftlM herb.i. The 
pttdanat oiw of the important Sanskrit Unddhist texts, twice 
refers to them iii the episode?* belonging to the cycle ofAahoka, 
first in the classic story of Painsbupradana, and secondly, in 
tlie still more celebrated account which has much more of 
liistory than legend of Pt-inoc Kunaia. In Chinese we have 
se\'eral v^ersions and they reproduee faithfully the catalogue 
of the miraculous cotiversions. One of these which date.® 
from 2fil-806 fixes also the locality of the oMurrcnce t 

^Thc Bhagavat subjugated and converted die ISaga 
Apalala in Udayana *, the liead of the Hrahmacllads in Kipin \ 
Chandala in Kien-to-wci (which wc are unable to trace to the 
&nskrit original)^ and Gopala in Gandhiira.” In fiict. we 
know from the aecoimta of the Chinese voyagers that the 
Dragon Apalala lived near the source of the Svat and that the 
cavern of the shadow of the Buddha, which was a witness II* 
the victory of the Buddlm over Gopala, was in the neigh- 
hourhood of Nagarahara near modem Jalalabad, to the west 
of the conHutmee of the Svat and the Kabul-rud, The third 
stage, therefore, has to be looked for in the con tin oat ion of the 
same direction, that is in the opiuitry of KaiHsha. According 
to Hietin-tsang by the side of the shadow cavern there was a 
Tiupa enclosing the hair and nails of die Tatathagata. a 
frequent appellation of the Buddha. The Kunalavadana 
mentions mount Revataka alongside of Mahavana which is 
■skirted by the Indus on its right hank below Attok, 

The unidentified Idngdom of Slu-hoto. the scene of 
Stcry S9i takes us to the same region. It was there that, 
accottiing to the narrative of the traveller Fa-hien, King Shibi 
purchased a dove at the price of Iiis own Jksh. The touching 
occurrence is recounted at length in the 64th Story and we 
know by the researches of Sir Aurel Stein that this is the 
country which corresponds to the modern Biuiner. A further 






addition to our knowledge ot aneknt gieography Is fumished 
by Story 45. The Chinese Han is undoubtedly the Sanskrit 
China which takes us to the north of the Himalayas) the 
tracts subject to Chinese influences. Similarly the Ta-tsin 
of Story flOcantinaEs the geographical horizon of ancient 
India towards Hellenic Asia, Ta-tsin being the translation of 
the Sanikrtt yarana of the Indians, If Ashvagbnsha was 
a native of Central India there is no doubt that at tlie time 
when he composed his Sutraianiara he was living on the 
confines of North Western India. 

The personages of the Sn&ahHkara are most frequently 
The personae anonymous. They are Brahmans, ascetics, 

of the Story monks, merchants, painters, jewellers, 
Book. washermen, iron-smiths and so on giving a 

Blue to the inner life of the great Indian public as it lived and 
died In those days about whom we hear so little in the 
voluminous religious books of the Brahmans. Sometimes in 
our collection of sermons the Buddha and his disciples are 
brought On the’ scene. Some of the heroes are easily 
identifiable as historical personages. Asc^, the great 
Maurya emperor, is the hero of three talcs. He is rejerred to 
in a fourth. His spiritual adviser Upagupta, one of the 
patriarchs of Buddhism, is the hero of another story. Both 
the ruler and his guide are placed definitely a hundred years 
Buddha. Upagupfa became a monk **a hundred 
years after the disappearance of the Buddha." Elsewhere we 
are told that a master of the Law who bad lived in the time of 
Buddha Kashyapa reappeared a hundred years after the 
fbnnfrTana of the Buddha Shakvatimni under the reign of 
King Asoka,” This interval of one century we find to be 
also^ fixed by a prophesy occurring in the Vinaya Or the 
disciplinary code of the Mula Sarvastivada in which we are 
told that Asolta must take birth a hundred years after the 
Parinini'ana, 
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Kanishka bimaelf is the hero of two of the storks (14 and 
31). In these he pilays aitinstmotive and honourable part. In 
die first he addresses a lofty lesson of charity to his 
minister Devadharmsu In the second, deceh'ed by his piety 
he salutes what he considers to be a itu^a of the Budha, but 
in reality pays homage to a Jain one, which immediately 
breaks to pieces “ because it did not desert'e the homage of 
a king*'* The first episode takes place when Kanishka pro¬ 
ceeds to the city which bears his name, the city of Kanisb- 
kapnra founded by the IndoSythian king in Kashmir. To 
this day it bears the name in a scarcely altered form Kanispore. 
It is situated to the south-west of Lake Woollar in the 
Baramul^ dt/ilt (Stetn, Raja-Tarangini, voh U, 

The presence of Kanishka in the SuiritlankaT' does not seem 
to contradict the unanimous tradition which attaches 
Ashvaghosha to the court of lianishka. It is permissible 
to recognise in these two stories a delicate homage, which is 
by no means flattery addressed by the Buddhist doctor to the 
protector of his church. Story 15 is founded on the traditional 
avarice of King Nanda, who ruled over Gangettc India at the 
time of the invasion of Alexander and who preceded the 
Maurya dynasty. He had for his minister Varanici whom 
we find in the introduction to the Sfohatkatha, It is not 
without interest for literary history to see the tradition fixing 
the epoch of Ashvaghosha. Vararuci is m fact one of the 
great names of the literary tradition of India. He is the 
reputed author of a n umber of books of diverse classes, but 
especially of a grammar of the Prakrit languages called 
Prakt iUt^Prtikatki*^ The Brahatkatha identifies him with 
Katyuyana and mixes up in his adventures two other per¬ 
sonages connected with ancient Hindu grammar, Vyadi and 
Pannini. The Tibetan Tanjtir preserves a collection of a 
hundred stanzas called the Shataff Uki under the name of 
Varamci. Finally, Sylvain Levi has found in the Miha- 
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yaiMitlitra.ihitifr'n, wllicb was translated into Cl line sc 
l^etwcen 337 and 439, several stanzas of a Ejuddhacarita as 
compoBed Hy the Khiksliu Vararuci. By the way, these 
stanzas refer to a Lranseendent Mahay ana. One of them tells 
iis that all the Shaky as, including not only dtsciples like 
Annanda and Atiiruddha, but the inveterate enemy of the 
Buddha. Devadatta, arc everyone of then: Bodhisattvaa. 
Another stanaa speaks of the two kinds of or ignore 

ance. the one mundane and the other .supeimiindane, Our 
antholc^tes quote a dozen of the stanzas as the work of Vara- 
ruci and the Mahabhashya mentions a peem by Vararuci, 
l^orarucha Katya (Pannini 4. 3. lOl). It is most Hignificaut 
to find in this story of the Sutralankora that Vararuci 
addresses these stanzas to the King Nanda which have a 
great resemblance to the style of Ashvaghosbaj with hh 
Ikvourite regular refrain The princes mentioned in our 
story-book which reinain unidentified are Induvarma and 
^iu^yavamla of Avanti with their ministers Baudhayananutra. 
Sudravarma of .Shakala, Valkbha of Mathura, and a prince 
whose name cannot be successfully retraced from the Chinese 
to the original Sanskrit, a prince who belonged to TakshashJIa 
which the Greeks called Taxila, the spot marked by to-day^s 
village of Sarai-kala, one hour's journey from Rawalpindi, 
which has yielded to thearohseologtcall excavators magnificent 
specimens of Grarcc-Buddhistb art. 

The social condition of India, as represented in the 

The grade of «Uined a high stand- 

civlIiMtioD. civilisation. There was mtense 

intellectual activity throughout the 
oountry. The great Brahmanic epics were already known. 
Aahvaghosha’s other work, the A'uzfaWaeun/o, is also familiar 
with both the and the Muhaitharoitt, There are 

references to the liings Nahuaha, Yayati, Sagara, Diltpa. The 
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edifying importance of this Uiahmanic poema seems to be 
taken as admitted, A simple headman of an Indian village in 
what are Central Provinces listens to the recital of the >Ua/ts- 
bharata and tbc li.an\Q^>ati(i delivered by the Brahmans* 
Attracted by their promise which gdarnntecs the heaven to 
the brave who die in the battle as well as to the pious men 
who burn themselves he prepares at once to mount a burning 
pile of wood. Fortunately for him a Buddhist Bhtkshti 
turns up and demonstrates to him the futility of the promise 
of the Brahmans and eventually succeeds in converting him 
to Buddhism. The philosophicat doctrines of the Samkhya 
and the Vaisheshika schools have already been constituted 
in their manuals, .^8hvagho^ha combats these Brahmanical 
dogmas with incisive vigour. He attacks the gods of the 
Brahmans and exposes thdr weaknesses with remorseless 
vigour. He shows them up as violent and cruel Their 
power is only due to their good karma, 'fhe tradition 
that Ashvaghosha himself was a worshipper of Mahesba and 
Utterly turned a Buddhist is derived probably from the first 
storv in the collection in which an adherent of the sect ol 
Mahesha renounces it for Buddhism. Among the religious 
sects of nonj-Buddhistic persuasion are the Nirgranthas or 
Jainas, the adversaries whom Ashvaghosha detests with 
greater virulence than Brahmans, In one story the King 
Kanishka ia made to be enraged agmnsl the Jaina rivals of die 
Buddhists. From the inscriptions at Mathura we learn that 
the Jainas were flourishing under the Indi^Scythian kings. 
The number of the sects which were oonsidereU heretic 
attests the religious activities of the times. Ashvaghosha 
enumerates Quite a number of them. The ornate diction 
which Ashvaghoslia was the first to t'enture to apply to the 
otherwise insipid sutras of the BuddIlists no doubt flourished 
amongst the non-Buddhistic creeds. In one place the king 
Asoka is made to say t ** The heretics are able exponents of 
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\V*'ith the inVfKAtion with which according to tlie fiud- 
dhi«ie usage he opens his 

China Though ' shvaghosha makes his profession of faith, 
lust in India- Like all the Buddhists in the first place he 
adores the Three Jewels, 1175 ,, the Buddha, 
the Law and the Comm unity. Next he addresses his hoimgc 
to tlie assembly of the Sa-po-che-.po, which is the 
transcription in Chinese sj'mhols of the I iindu term 
.Saf\"astivadi, which means “ those who believe in the 
existence of everything." This transcription differs some¬ 
what from the more usual and more correct one. But 
we have to remember that the monk who translated the 
original Sanskrit Into the Chinese, Kiimarajjva, was an 
inhabitant of Karnshar, in Chinese Turkestan, and that 
he liad never been to India so that his Sanskrit pronun- 
ciatkHi waa naturally not of the beat. Sytvain Levt carefully 
explains the process by which the Indian, Central Asian and 
Chinese BuddhtstB e\olvecl a systen) of transliteration of 
Hindu names in the terms of the Chined symbols. The 
Sarvastivadi school was one of the moat prosperous in the 
world of Buddhiam. It was powerful tliroughout India, but 
the Chinese pilgrims found tt equally Rourishing in Central 
.Asia and in the Indian jVichipelago. The ^^naya, or the dis 
cipllnary code of this school which is generally known as the 
Vinaya of the Ten Recitations, was translated into Chinese as 
early as 404. The translator was just our Kumarajiva who 
bad a collaborator in Punyalara. W’c may note in passing 
that another branch of the aame school which was called the 
priinieval Sarvastivadis, ^Vya-muIa-Sarvastivadis, possessed 
an enormous Vinaya in Sanskrit which was tronalatcd into 
Chinese under the direction of the famous Vi-tsing between 
708 and 710 and a century later into Tibetan. It is a note- 
'i^thy coincHlcDcc in the history of Buddhistic rcscaiohes 
(hat Eduard Huber and Sylvajo Levi, both Freuob achofars^ 


at one iitid the sjime time wofkiTig Intiefiendently. diswmfrcd 
frafnKuts cf this Vinava in their originaf form in the fianfrimt 
Divyavaditna, 

Aahvaghosha mentions some of his illustrioua pre- 
ilecessofs and pays homage to them along 
His renowned jjjg SareasUvadi umsAit^ Ht invokes 

predecessors Pon^a and Parahava, the 

masters of the saslras Mi-tche Syiv'ajn l^v-i corrects this 
translation of Huber's and brings to light some of the 
renowned among Ashv'aghosha’s predecessors. The Chinese 
symbols Fou-na might represent the Sanskrit Puma, the 
fuller transcription of witich in Chinese is Fou-Jou-na. It 
frequently occurs in the name of Puma Maitrayatuputra* 
Further the same symbols in the same Su/iii/auiara serve to 
transcribe the name, in an authentic and inconteatibk maimerj 
of the disciple Puma (p. Now Piirna is not an unknown 

personage. Both the .Sanskrit and the Tibetan tradition 
regard Puma as the author of the DAo/v^niapada, one of the 
seven classics ol the Abhidharma of the Sarvastivadis. The 
work was translated into Chinese by Hiuau-lsaiig who 
attributes it to Vasumitra, the president of the Council 
convoked by Kanishka fTakakusu. p. 75,103). This substitu¬ 
tion is significant. For thus Puma enters into the group of 
the doctors patronised by the Indo-Scythian school. On the 
other hand, the learned Tibetan Bu-sten mentions Pumica 
assisted by Vasumitra and five hundred <trAafi,it the head 
of the redactors of the canon fixed by the Council of Kanjshka 
(Schiefner, p. 288). Pumika is another ferm rftbe name Puma, 
The two doctors, therefore) again come in contact. But 
Wassilief who translated this passage from Bu>ston added in 
parenthesis next after the name of Pumika -. fParshivika). 
Slyv'^ain Levi not having the text of Bu-ston is 
unable to state whether Bn-ston or Wassilief is re- 
spooaibk tor this. However, this time again wc meet Puma 
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and Parahva asaocbtcd aa in the Su/ra/ankara. HiutUi- 
Wang mentions, tn Kashmir a convent where Puma, 
the master of the Sastras, composed a commentary on the 
l^thkitk\3iafita. The Vthhhkaiattftt was the principnai work of 
the Coiincil of fCanishka. It was for tbe editing of it that 
Ashvaghosha was officially requisitioned. We arc gdfl in 
the same circle of authors and their works \ ijut we might go 
further and take a more decisive step. A learned 
Cfamese in a compilation of about 520 drew up two lists 
slightly divergent representing the filiation of the Sarvasti- 
vadi doctrine. v\shv'aghosha figures in both, in one list he 
occurs tivice. List No. 1 has Kattyayana, Vasuimtca, 
Krishna. Parshva, .\shvagbo3ha, Kumarata, Vira, Ghosha, 
Puma, Ashvaghosha, List No. 2 comprises Kattyayana, 
Vasumitra, Krishna, Parshva, Ashvaghosha. Ghosha, 

* Puma* 

Thus we meet with Purna in the authentic tradition of 
the Sati'futtvadit alongside of Asht'agbosha either as the 
second successor of the first Ashvaghosha or as the 
predecessor of the second. And he occurs again in a similar 
di^utse which has thrown sinologists off the scent. Since 
the beginning of Chinese and Buddhist studies Remusat 
drew up a list of thirty.threc primava! patriarchs which he 
had abstracted from a Japanese cyclopedia {Mda^€i 
atiaiifiut 1,1 IS). 

rhis list having become classical has been reproduced 
by Lassen in his Aufriair Atttiqmty (vd. 2, supplements}. 
Slice then the Sanskft transcriptions of Chinese names 
conunurucated by Stanislas Julien lo Lassen have been 
regarded as authoritative. The best of the Sanskrit^hinese 
acholars Eitel, Edldna, Nanjio have tamely copied them. This 
list has V Parshvika, Punyayashas, r\sbvaghosha. 
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The arigitial Cliineac from whbb Julien restored 
Punyayaahas is Fou-na-yachc, This Js in fajct the Dame 
of the eleventh patriarch Tnentioned In a hlitory of Uiiddhiam 
written in But we have a list of patriarchs of a much 

more ancient date in a Sanskrit work translated into Chinese 
in 472- Here the person placed bciisreen Parshh'a and 
Aahvaghosha Is Fou-na-che, In this Foii-na is quite positive. 
The transcription propoacd by Julien ja inadmiasihle. Punya- 
yashas will not do. The correct rest ora don is Puma which 
is a customary abbreviatioii of a type known in gramniar as 
Bhimavatf of either Purnasha or Purnashayas, Now both 
the Chinese works juat mentioned attribute the conversion of 
Asbvaghosha to Puma white the biography of Ashvaghosha 
ascribes it to Parshva. Once more we find Puma and 
Parshva in close associalion just as in the invocatfon m the 
Su/ra/iotJtjrn* They are So closely allied in fact that one of 
them is substituted for the other. 

Parshva or Parshvika is better known* rherc is no 
equivocation regarding his personality* Both the Chinese 
Hiuan-tsang and the Tibetan Taranath attest the preponderat¬ 
ing inRt 4 cnce which he exercised on Kanishka and the part 
which he took in the convocation of the Council as well 
as in the compilation of the works. He was a native 
of Gandhara. The convent built for him by Kanishka where 
he resided in Kashmir was shown to the pilgrim. !t had a 
commemoration tablet He frequently bears the title of 
Bhtkshu which is also atta^hs d to his nauio in the SutrffUM^ 
kiira. Further be is also styled the Elder as in the biograpAiy 
of Aahvaghosha. 

As regards Mi-tche^ Syb'atn Levi again differs from 
Huber. According to the former it is derived from the Sans¬ 
krit Mecha, He is designated as the sixth patriarch, Lasscai 
on the authority of Julian establishes the hypothetical Sani^ 


krit nsjne Mtcchaka, hut thifl word b not known to Saiiakdt. 
Wajsilief hu corrected the tranHcription in MechaVa . 
Mechaka ia the predecessor of Vasumitra, the president of 
the Couttcil of ICanishka and Vasumjtra is aepaiated from 
Parshva hy two patriarchs, namely, Buddha Naitdi and 
Buddha Mitra. In the lists of the Sarvastivadi filiation 
Mccbaka occupies quite a different rank. In both the fiats 
Mechaka floats in the neighbourhood of jVshvaghosha. Thus 
the name is prtn'ed to be Meohaka and the tnvocadan may be 
established to he addressed to Puma, Parshva, and Mechaka, 
the master? of the Sastras. These three predecessors of 
Ashvaghosha are all of them glorious adepts of the Sarvastv 
vadi school. Reverence to them shown by .\shvaghosha 
further evinces that the author of the SutralaHkara was an 
■ndherent of the same'school. 
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APFKNDIX lU, 

most ancient BUDDHIST RECOKD5. 

Bt M. WiKTBRNITi:. 

The Pall Canon ■ The Lamp-post o1 Indian Chronoloilcal 

Records. 


The Vedic literature leads us directly to pr&4iistoric 
times. And even as regards the beginninga of epic poetry of 
India we despair of all time data. Only with the Buddhist 
literature we enter into clear daylight of history. Even the 
obscurity of the history of the Vedas and the epic literature 
is to a certain extent lightened by this illumination. The age 
of the Buddha tends itself to detennination and it pnn'ides us 
with a certain point from which we can reckon the rise of the 
Buddhist literature. Gautama, the Buddha, was born about 
480 B. C. and a well authenticated tradition makes him die at 
the age of eighty. As a young man of twenty-nine he 
believed to have embraced die life of a roaming ascetic ami 
commenced to seek the way to salvation. After severe inner 
struggle, he scarred as a man of ripe age to proclaim the 
doctrine discovered by him. In the period between 6S8 and 
480 B. C, therefore, the literary produclion of the Buddha 
must have issued,—the founding and the propagation of that 
Indian creed which was destined to be one of the three great 
world religions. The land of the Ganges in North-Western 
India was the seat of his activity. Here, in wealthy Magadha 
or modem Bihar and Kosala or modem Oudh, he went forth 
from place to place preaching his doctrine and winning to 
himself an increasing number of adherents. 

Does a written record belong also to these operations 
extending for several decades P Decidedly not. In the 
TxpUoita^ the Pali canon of the Buddhists, most of the 








Speeches ajid maxiDM are put in the mouth of the Buddha 
himself. It is also precisely and circumstantially related 
where and on what occa^on the Master held a particular 
di^ogue or made a certain speech. How much of all these is 
-traceable to the Buddha hm^self will perhaps ne\'er be defi¬ 
nitely determined, for Gautama Buddha left behind as little in 
(he shape of written record as did the Brahmanic aagtH 
Yajnavalkya, Shandilya or Sbaunaka. But juat as the 
speeches and dicta of these wise men liave been to a great 
extent actually embodied as tradition m the (Jfiaitbititfti so 
also undoubtedly many of the discourses and utterances of 
the Buddha were accurately preserved in their memory b\' 
the disciples and bequeathed to posterity, E)elive^ance'^ 
like the celebrated sermon at Benares on the four noble 
truths " and the “ noble etght-fold path, ” which occur not 
only in many places In the Pali canon, but also in Buddhist 
texts, composed in Sanskrit in self-same words; much of the 
parting exhortation delivered by the Master to his disciples 
presert'ed in the many of the verses 

■uid brief dicta in the /fAnwiupp in the Ui/ttaaf in the 
ffaoitifka nnd in more or less similar Sanskrit texts of N^epal 
as well as in Tibetan and Chinese iraDSlations,—these we 
can look upon as emanating from the Buddha htmself, without 
exposing ourselves to the charge of undue credulity. Gautama 
Buddha not only preached his new doctrine of sorrow and the 
end of sorrow hut founded a regular Order, He gathered 
rnour.d himself a body of monks who led a holy life in the 
sense taught by the .Master and accoiding to settled pres¬ 
criptions in the hope of reaching the end of alt sorrows, the 
coveted A’lVr a-rf, Accordingly many of the rules and ordi¬ 
nances enacted for this order of monks, for instance, the ten 
prohibitions for the mendicant friars technically called the 
dasasifa, and probably also the well-known confessional 
litany, the P4tOntMAiit. arc derived irectiy from the Buddha. 
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From the age of the Buddha, therefore, no written record 
hus reached ub appertaining to the Buddhist literature known 
to us. On the other hand, individual texts incorporated in 
this literature may with justification he regarded as the word 
of the Huddha, Morccu'er, among the earliest disciples of the 
Buddha there were doubtless several eminent leadcis and 
many of the discourses, dicta and poems etnbaJmed in our 
collection probably bad for their author some one or other of 
these prime acolytes. 

Almost the entire oldest literature of the Buddhists 
consists of collections of discourccs or dialogues, of dk ta, of 
songs, of stories and of a disciplinary code. And the Pali 
TipUaka is nothing but an enormous ryarpus of these collec¬ 
tions, It is manifest that such collected records can represent 
only the close of a literary activity spread over a long 
anterior period and that the components must necessarily be 
assigned to diverse periods of time. According to the 
Buddhist tradition one such final redaction of Buddliiat 
records took place at a very early period in the his¬ 
tory of Buddhism. Indeed, it is reported that a few weeks 
after the decease of the Buddha, in the city of Rajagraha, 
modem Rajgir, one of the personal disciplca of the Buddha 
summoned together an assembly of monks, known as the first 
Buddhist Council, with a view to establish a canon of the 
religion (dhanima) and the disciplinary code (vinsyaji Now 
against the trustworthiness of this report in its earliest shape, 
as descended to us in the Ji>iVaAa itself, speaks the circum¬ 
stance that it makes too gross a demand on our credulity. In a 
word, wc are asked to hdieve that the two great sections of the 
TipUaka relating to the doctrine and discipline of the Buddha 
entitled the SutiQpUaka and the ViHaiipUaki were composed 
essentially in the form and shape as we find them uxiay in 
OUT Pali canon shorUy after the demise of the Buddha,-a 
proposition impossible in itself. Neverthdess we have m 
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right to assume that this tradition rests on no baaia whate\ner. 
tVohably k is reared an a rejtiioJaeerKie of the not tinlikely fact 
that the cldera of the faith gathered together soon after the 
passing of the Master with a view to unity on the main 
points ot his doctrine and discipline. Hut for a composition 
of a canon of the sacred texts of the kind of our 
immediately after the drath of the Buddha the period ekp^d 
was certainly too brief 

More credible is the tradition regarding the second 
Couficit which is reported to liave taken plac-e a hundred years 
iifter the death of the Huddha at VesalJ. To follow our most 
ancient account, the only object of this assembly was to 
condemn the ten errors which had crept into the disciplinary 
code. It IS only in later report of the Council lUat we are 
told that a revision ofthedoctriae was accomplished at a 
session which was held for eight months. If we rely on the 
older report we mtist assuinc it as a historical iact that about 
a hundred years after the decease of the Buddha a schism had 
arisen which had occasioned so much [s:rturbation that a 
large council of monks had to be convened to arrive at a 
decision as regards the legality of certain disputed points. 
This, howweTj presumes tJiat at that early date there were 
already, established definite regulations for the solutica of 
questions of this nature and those could only be a canon of 
rescripts for the conduct of life of the monks of a cliamctcr 
and nature correspondir^ to those of the ^ mayatifakd 
now extant. Thus in the course of the first century 
after the Huddlia there must have been built up at 
least a fundamental basis for the text of a regular 
canon, if not a canon itself* An actual canon of the 
sacred texts was probably established only at the third coun¬ 
cil which was summoned at tlie time of the celebrated king 
Asoka, to follow the account of the Ccyloaese chroniclerSt 
whose narrative, if embellished with legends, is in the main 
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entinily deserving of crederue. I'iiatj as these chronicles 
rclatCj at the time the Buddhist Older had already split into 
numerous sects which necessitated an established canon for 
the orthodox believers, tliat is* to sajt lor those who wanted to 
pass for adherents of the oiiginal doc trine.—this is antecedently 
and sufficiently probable. Not less likely is it that ihi# 
redaction took place at the time oi king Asoka, Oie greatest of 
patrons and adherents of (he Buddhist Order, Asoka himself 
turns against the schismatics in one of bis rock edicts. He 
must) therefore, have found it incumbent on himself to deter¬ 
mine what was the real religion of the Buddha. On the other 
hand, however, he was so impartial,— tolerance of otlier creeds 
lie especially enjoins in his other edicts—that he did not sum* 
tnon the muncil for the establishment of the canon himself but 
left it to the spiritual leaders. Accordingly, to follow tlie 
tradition, it was not the king but the learned ajid venerated 
monk Tissa Moggliputta who, in 23$, after the death of the 
Buddha, called an assembly of a thousand monks at the city 
of Pataliputra, modem Patna, to fix a canon of the texts of the 
pristine religion. Now the ” true religion " was for him one 
represented by the TAtroz'adat which is to say, the doctrine 
of the elders," the immediate disciples of the Buddha,- the 
school to which the sect of the Vibhajjavadis professed to 
adhere. Tissa, who was the president of the council, was a 
member of this sect and it was Ids canon which b the ses¬ 
sions lasting for nine months was deicmuned at the council of 
Pataliputra. Credible likewise is the tradition that the same 
'I'issa composed and incorporated with the canon the book of 
/L^kataltAti in which the heretical doctrines of the period aie 
repudiated. 

Again it was Tiasa, at least if we give credence to the 
chronicles of Ceylon, who sent out the first missionaries to the 
north and south and paved the way for the propagation of 
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Buddhism tn tbreign lattds. A pupil of TIssa was the great 
MahinJ*!. the younger hroihcr, or according to another 
tradition, the son of Asoka. who hrought to Ceylon Buddhism 
and the Buddhist texts from Northern India. We can easily 
understand tJiat legends grew round the person of this apostle 
to Ceylon. Sliould we, however, decline to bclic^'c the 
chroniclers who assert that Mahitida and the monks who 
accompanied him Hew straight from India to Ceylon in the air 
like flamingoes^ we need not reject the tradition m but 
must assume that at the root of tlic many legends lay the 
historical fact Uiat Mahinda actually was the introducer of 
Buddhism into Ceylon and that emigratiog into the island he 
brought with him tlie texts of the canon. These texts were,— 
and this sounds entirely trustworthy.—at first only orally 
communicated and were not conunitied to writing till in the 
first Christian century under tlie Cingalese king VattaganunL 

Now according to the view of the Buddhistn of Ceylon the 
canon which was composed at the third council imported by 
Mahinda to COyton and committed to record under Vattaga> 
mani was identical with our Pali canon or the Tipiiakm which 
we possess to this day. This 7ipiiakat—Xh^ term means 
thres consists of what are called the three pitakai 

or “ baskets," namely s 

1. ytmyapitahi, the basket of (ecclesiastical discipline. 
This section consists of that which relates to the monastic 
order (SacighaJ, the regulations of the order, prescriptions for 
the daily life of the monks and nuns and the like, 

I’. Suifupttaktti ** the ba^t of Suttas," The Pali word 
juita corre^nds to the Sanskrit but amemg the 

Buddhists it lost its ancient connotation of “ brief rules *' and 
here it is equivalent to doctrinal text or doctrinal exposition, 
very one of the larger or smaller expositions, often In the 
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form of A dialc^ue on one or more aspects of the religion^ 

“ p tiamfn a/* is des^natcd juti/a. This Svftiipifaia consists 
of five tiiPatast that is to Say, large groups of such jwmi, 

8, MAidiammsidUoAi!, '* basket of scholastics." The 
texts comprised in this section, treat as well as those of tlic 
SvJ/api/aktr, of the religion, Dharnma, But they do so in a 
more scholastic method and the form of dry enumerations, 
and divisions which have principally reference to the 
psychological basis of Buddhist cUiics. 

Tlii Kftdwratcu narritwil hf tT*dtti<im to TtsSi lit rtUitEl in ottr P«lt canCHi 

na % irttion of tto J Bot tKt HiUz ii tlemtiflitRlttly ih^ 

%-rmngeifc ctttfljsoaant qFdtU- I-jF repmtwJty pfMqppTflf'M tha 

af tJjL' ti« tp TfiU S(liawii. Bpilifp* thi* wiort Uxtm, for 

initiiRcv, {fi tharepol-iff ifCfnnHnp t^ic CotiDfin nf Rajffcifata fpermit Eqir*rinfaly 
only ftf DAimiWit *flil TinilV^ ftn4 peror of an i^Al>^A<l*■^sLrl, tt waa, llwrefoTw, 
/Hrr ft inulta csj&oeiniMo that tl»e iii(?mlM!« of tha llilrl CtiDocfcl wbun 
prnlittretl n «tdoJC of tlitt wtatJirj tepti pelognteii to U<« old iJjfl 
of il&Anfi^ftim*iiflpi^«ttxi Pi iliosa wliJoli wm? ooinfcwi tW liut pnif 
ii44fil to LliflTii aim inpplnnioBt thoTFork of Twin. 

Nev^ertbeless cannot ooncetie it ofi^hand to the believ¬ 
ing Buddhists of Ceylon tJiat the canon established at the 
third Council is quite the same as the one now before ua in 
the Pali 

In the fir .^it plai;^ the language of the T^iiaka is scarcely 
the same as that taf the canon of the third century B.C The 
latter could only he the MagadhL the dialect of tlie pfoviiice 
of Magadhap mcxlern Bchar, It was the liomc tongue of the 
Buddha who doubtless first fTOrtched In this idiom* Likewbe 
the monks who fixed the canon in E^Uliputra, the capiul of 
Magadha, employed the Magadhi idiom. Traces of this 
Magadh} canon can still be perceived in our Pali corpus. Bui 
Pali, the ecclesiastical bnguage of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon I Siam and Burma is designated by the latter 
themaelvcs as Magadhi, although it casenttally differs 


from the latter whicli is otherwise known to us from 
inscriptions, literary works, and grainmars* At any rate 
k corresponds equally little with any other dialect 
known to us. Pali is just a language of tlterature which has 
been eatclusivciy employed aa such only hy the Buddhists and 
has sprung like every literature language more or less from 
an admixture of several dialects. Obviously such a literary 
tongue, although it represents a kind of coroproniiae between 
diverse vernaculars, is ultimately derived from one definite 
dialect. And this the Magadhi can very well be, so that the 
tradition which makes Pali and Magadhi synonjmious is not 
to be accepted literally, hut at the same time it rests on a 
historLal basis. In the early period of BudJhjsin very little 
weight was attached to the linguistic form of texts. The 
tradition has handed down to us the wording of the Buddha 
that he was concerned only with tlie sense and not w-kh the 
phraseology and in the n»ayafiUak^ the Buddha dcclineato 
have his word translated into a upifojm sacred tongue like the 
Sanskrit. Dn the contrary he holds it necessary that each one 
should learn the holy word in the expositbn composed in his 
own tongue. The literary language, Pali, could accordingly 
have developed only gradually and was probably fixed only 
when it was reduced to writing in Ceylon under VattagamTni, 
ITie monks of Ceylon at all events attached importance to the 
oonseiv-ing of the texts in the language once for all determined 
and to transmit the same to posterity. And as regards the 
language, these monks Itara with rare fidelity preserved for, 
and bequeath to, us the contents of the texts of tlic 
recorded m the Pali tongue for the last two thousand years. 
But prior to this being given a definite shape in Palj and its 
amval in Ceylon it is possible that it was subjected to 

alteration even as regards its contents. Both as regards the 

language and the contents, therefore, our Pali TiMakc 
approaches very near to tlie canon estabJislied under Asoka 
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hut is not identical with the tatter. For we must concede 
that in the period from the third to the first century B-C. 
when the commitment to ■writing took place and possibly at a 
still later date the texts underwent tiansforniatlon, and 
possibly commentaries have invaded the texts and got mixed 
up with the latter. The original corpus as well as the 
components have probably grown since then in volu^. 
Centuries have indeed not passed over them without leaving 
a mark. And U is only in this way that wc can explain the 
numerous contradictions in the body of the canon as well as 
the repeated occurtence of older and younger tradition in 
juxtaposition and the frequent appearance of the same texts 
in more than esne collection^ 

With these reservations and tmilations. however^ we caft 
affirm that the Ixidy of our PaUHpHali^ ^ Tvhole cannot be 
.so N’cry divergent from the Magadhi canon of llie third 
century B.C, For lhi?i above all we have a warrant in il» 
inscriptions of the king Asoka. It is not only that his edicts 
preach the same spirit as the oldest of the Sut/ai in our Pah 
canon, but in them there are verbal echoes of the texts of our 
canon and quotations which with trifling divergence are 
to be found in our texts. There is still something more. In 
the edict of Bairat or Bhabra dating from 249 B. C., the king 
aays to the monks of ^^agadha: 

« All that the Buddha, the Lord, has spoken he lias 
spoken well/’ 

He proceeds to especially recommend for their study 
seven texts of which be mentions titles. These texts partly 
bear the same title and are partly referable to similar headings 

in our ilif/Aj/il'Jitfi' 

From the second century B.C. and partly from the period 
of Asoka himself date moreo\'er the celebrated or 
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Topes of Bharhut and Saachi, the stone seutptures of which 
are emhelllshcd with valuabte reliefs and Itiscriptlons, Ott the 
reliefs WB find representat^ns of Buddhist (egenda and 
stories the titles of most of which arc also there subscribed. 
And these titles leave no doubt wbate^'er that the reliefs 
represent illustrations to the Book of Jataka or the htstory of 
the previous births of the Buddha,- a book which forms a 
section of the On the monuments ofSanchi, how- 

t^vcTi we find votive tablets in which monks are assigned the 
distinction of Panc/ianiAaytka ot master of the Bvcmiajaj, 

/k/f'ifo or the master of the Ptfaiai, and DAttrrttnakatAiAa 
the preacher of religion and to a nun Is applied the designation 
of Sai^a/tAittt which means one who knows or teaches the 
It follows, therefore, that about the middle of the 
third cBntury B.C. there was acorpiia of Buddhist texts which 
was designated ri/ak.n and divided into five „ikaya„ that 
there were mtiut in which the Dhamma or the religion of tlie 
Buddha was pfomiilgatcd, that many of these sutiat coincided 
with those in our 7'^/*!^, that besides, Jaiaktu exactly of 
the kind perpetuated in Orir T^Uoia appertained to the Bud¬ 
dhist literature us a component,^ in brief, that in the time of 
king Asoka there must have existed a Buddhist canon which 
at least so for as the SHtftipiiata is concerned could not 
have been dissimilar to our Pali canon. 


The ™st ancient literary testimony of the existence of 
t^ three haskew or a triad of pUah,. fpitakattvam) and of 
the nikny^, ,s to ho found for the first time in the JAVmdir- 
a work the genuine portion d which may be surmised 
to telong to the commencement of the first Chmttan century-. 
But the entire remaining Buddhist literature outside Uie Pali 
co^n m our po.^,™ g,,, ,,, incorporated in 

t'J T u =^"tiquitv not widely 

separated from the age of die Buddha himself and may be 
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regardeiJ at all events as tlie most genuine wklence of the 
original doctrine of the Buddha and of Buddhism of the Erst 
two centuries after llie posaing away of the Buddha. 

This is demonstrated in the first place by the non-canonic 
PaJi literature which comprises the dialogue o( Mihndtiparike^ 
the chronicles of Ceylon called Dipatrtiusa and jfaAttvarisa and 
a rich literature of scholastic cortimcntarles related to the 
TipiifiAj. All tliese books prc-snppoaes the existence of the 
TifiUrtJta at least in the first Christian ocntur}% 

But the Buddhist Sanskrit literature also witnesses to 
the antiquity and the authenticity of the Pali tradition. To 
this belonged a literature of diverse varieties and different 
sects composed part!}' in classical Sanskrit and partly in a 
mixed Sanskrit."” One of these sects had also a canon of 
Its own in Sanskrit of which most recently fragments have 
been made known. It is seen that this canon has not been 
translated from Pali but that it most brilliantty corroborates 
the authenticity of the Pali canon. For notwithstanding 
numerous deviations in tlie texts and in the arrangement 
there is such an amount of verbal agreement between the 
Sanskrit and Pat! canons that we are compelled to assume a 
unity of tradition underlying both die records. But even 
Sanskrit works of the Buddhists of Nepal os well as the 
books of various Buddhist sects known to us only Irom 
Tibetan and Chinese versions enable uB not only to 
determine a common stock of doc trine but also of original 
texts which are in accord with the tradition of the Pall canon 
in all essentials. The more this Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
becomes av'ailable to us and tlie more deeply wc institute 
comparisons between it and the Pali canon the more it 
becomes evident that Oldcnberg is only right when he claims 
tliat the Pali replica which is naturally not unmaculately 
correct must however be adjudged as eminently good.” 
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Moreover, no canon and no Buddhist text has oonie down to 
us from antiquity aa remote as that of the Pali canon, of the 
first Christian century before Christ, in which the great 
Buddhist king Asoka is yet nowhere referred to. In language, 
style and contents the PaJi texts are in harmonious continua¬ 
tion of the UpSHuhnJfi^ibW^ the Buddhist Sanskrit literature 
much rather reminds us of the Puranas. Finally the fact 
that in these traditional texts committed to writing in Ceylon 
there is no allusion to the island further confirms it that 
therein we have to deal with •' no canon of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon » but a canon of that Buddhist sect of India which 
has in fact preserved the most of ancient Buddhism •, and this 
doctrine can with some justice be designated as the 
Tktramda or the teaching of the first disciples of the 
Buddha. But not only as a source of our knowledge of 
Buddhism but also,-'and this appeals to us directly—from a 
purely literary standpoint the Pali texts surpass all other 
evidences of Buddhist literature, and this will he manifest only 
from a survey of these writings. 
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APPftNOlX IV. 
BUUDHIST DRAMA. 
B¥ M, WlNIBR^XTii. 


According to the X/ujfMmiisiia section* a certain ancient 
tract b the Buddhist canon, which ia preserved in the 
Srak/KtifatitsM/ta and in the Tenijfajuft/t of the Dighanikaya, 
the Buddhist monks were forbidden to participate m alt 
varieties of public entertainments including danebg, singing, 
recitation, animat fights and similar shows. Here is also 
interdicted the fiekkAa by which generally a dramatic perfonn- 
ance is understood. It is doubtful, however, whether finAiAa, 
which is the Sanskrit firv^shir, actually indicated a dramatic 
performance. In the {'ifntyafiitttJtit also (Suttavibhanga to 
Sanghadisesa 13, Cullavagga 1,13,1-2) the enjoyment of 
dances, sport and music is forbidden to the monks, although 
there is no reference to theatneal performances. Accordingly 
it is at best questionable whether at the period when the 
Buddhist canon was compiled there already existed a theatre 
and the exhibition of dramatic incces was carried out. 

{The Natas who are fluently mentioned in our Ja/aia 
ate wandering minstrels and dancers and not dramatic 
performers, jatdea No, 212,291,432; Pick Social Division 
b North-Eastern India in Buddha’s time p, 188.) 

In the Jatakas as well as in the Sagathavagga of the 
Samyuttanikaya, in the Svi/attipaiai and in the TAtra and 
Thtfig^Uhoi there is not an bsignificant number of hallada b 
the form of dialogues. They consist partly of gaifiai and 
partly of a combination of gatAoi and brief prose pas¬ 
sages, The best known examples are the PadhanatuUti 
and the pahajjaiHUa in the Svnsnipait. (Windiach, Mara 
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and Buddha^ p. 1 and p. £45), But versification of entirely 
similar (dnd is repr«^sented by the poecna In the Afara~ 
sernyuHa and Hkikkkuniiiimyiiiiaf the Chaddanta Jataka 
(Xo, 514)^ the Ummadanti Jataka (Xo, 527), the Malia- 
janaka Jataka ^Xo. 53i)j the Candakinnara Jataka (X(k 493), 
the ballads of the robber chieftain j\nguUma[a in the 
Thtragaiha (S5fi 0) and also in Alajjkimatiikay^ the 

ballads of the nun Surtdari b the Thtr ’^athtt (312 fF) and 
many others. All these poettis are oiKcmmonly dramatic, 
[.eon Fccr calls the Chaddama Jaraka a veritable drama 
(JA 5 p, 4”) and I have myself said of the Ummadanti Jataka 
that wc miglit as -well designate it a small drama (my 
history of Indian Literature iir p. 114). However, to my mind, 
there is nothbg wiiich would justify our classing this Hpccics 
of poems as *■ small dramas,” as is done by j. Charpentier in 
consonance with the theories cf L. von Schroeder and J, 
Hcriel (WZKM 23,38). It is quite possible, perhaps probable, 
chat these varieties were sung to the accompaniment of 
a string instrument but that they were executed as real 
dramas and that in their dramatic performance action and 
iinitatJoo were brought Into play,—^fbr this we have no 
evidence in the entire Buddhist tradition. 

On the other liand, it is conceivable that there are such 
dialogues,epic and lyrical poems to which nothing was wanting 
to make them dramas except the action; and a real theatre 
may easily take its rise here. Xuvcrtliekss we have the 
first positive testimony to the existence of Buddhist dramas in 

AvuiiitmhtiJaka which belongs to the second Diristkn 
century. In Avadana No. 75 it is actually related how 
actors performed a Bnudh’tjHHakafam before a king, in which 
the director (natacarya) appeared in the costume of 
the Buddha. Sylvab Levi Jong ago called attention 
to this passage as well as to the perfonnance of 
Buddhistic dramas in the present times in Tibet, China, 
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Ceylon and Burma. {Le Theatre Indian p, 818). in Burma of 
today 11 a a solemn preliminary to the initiation of a Buddhist 
novice the Vessantarajataka is perfomied as a theatrical 
[^ectt and the initiation itself is a formal drama. 

W'e have preserved to us a complete Buddhist drama in 
the original Sanskrit which dates from the seventh century* 
It is the dratita of Nagananda ascrihed to kii^ Shri HarsUa. 
Uicing the same period was issued the drama of Zoitiiiatida 
hy the poet and grammarian Candragomi of which we bate 
only tlie Tibeuui translation. Perhaps it is identical with the 
adapuilioi! of the Mshvantara Jataka mentioned by I-tsing 
fSylvain Levi DEPEO, lUOS, p. 4l i I-tsing r a Record of the 
Buddhist Religion translated by Takakusu p. 164). We can 
only conjecture that in a much earlier age Buddhist legends 
were turned into dramatic pieces. When l-tsing <p. Ifi5> 
immediately after the mention of the dramatic poems of 
Shiladitya (Shri I larsha) and of Candnigomi goes on to say 
Ashvagosha also wrote “ lyrical poems; we are to under¬ 
stand thereby similar lyrical dramatic pieces. That appears 
at least to be so from the context. At any rate, in the 

ot ;\aa\^aha, iri the piece relating to Mara, who 
appears in the costume of the Buddha and like a consummate 
artist represents the Buddiia so true to life that the holy 
Upagupta sinks down in adoration before him, we have a poem 
which is so uncommonly dramatic that it is evidently a 
recapitulation of a drama. Ed. Huber {UEFEO, I904j p. 4U) 
has established Uiat this poem which is to be found in the 
(P^ 366) and which has been transited by 
Windisch (.Vara trnJ Buddha, p. IGI) originally belonged 
to the SuiralaHkata of Ashvagosha. From this wc can 
surmise that in Ashvagosha's time a species of dram^ 
poems must have flourished. This conjecture is lurnwl bto 
proved feet by the discovery which Luders has made. It is 
now demonstrated that not otdy a variety of dramatio poesyi 
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hut dtama^nwhich m tfieir technique hardly differed firom 

those cf Kaljdasa^ used to be performed in the second century. 
Amont; the valuable manuscript treasures recovered from 
Turfrn there is a palm leaf which on paleographic^l grounds 
seem^ to belong to the Kush^ina period, T.uders, to whom 
belongs the credit of hrmglng it to %hl, is IncVined lo agree 
willi Fleet and b'rankc that die Vikramaera of 57 H.C. was 
foumled by Itani^^ka. If wc admit even the second century 
as the time of KanTska which vrould seem to be more accurate 
—then the Ludera^ Fragments are the oldest Indian 
manu^ripta yet disecn ^red. Jf they are of extraoniinary 
importance on that acorCi ihey are almost of epoch-making 
significance in virtue of their contents in the literary history 
of lnd{a4 For they contain fragments of a regular Indian 
dtama^ Luders lia?? separated peces of two different dramas- 
In the drst appear three allegorical figures BuddhJ, Dhrid, 
Kirth which remind us of the I^oiodhacmidrodya of 
Krishiumisbra and the Buddha himself appears surrounded by 
a brilliani halo (prabhamandalenn diptena). Now since the 
halo was first introduced into India by Greek artists (Fouchcr 
]A 1903 293 and du GaftMara P- 

G22)t this drama must apperlaln to the age of tlie G^ndhara art^ 
which synchronises with the first Christian century^ and must 
therefore flourished at the latter agCj (Grunwedel 
Ar/ hi /Mdiifj German edition^ p, 81 i Fmicher ibid pp 49). 

The second drama is in such a fragmentary condition 
that it docs not permit of its being completely 

identified. But it is ot vast importance on account 
o1 the persoujt.-, among whom we notk-e Vidushaka 
and other typical figures that remind us of the 

Mricctiakatika* That the technique of the drama 
completely developed is shown by the division into acts which 
are preceded by a prelude by the co-mingling of prose and 
verse, the latter in the meter of classical Sanskrit and the 
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ahemation of Sanskrit with Prakrit, Luders has devoted a 
penetrating exjunination to the Prakrit of the fragments* 
whic^ leads to the conclusion important to the history of 
Indian languages that here alongside of Sanskrit stand three 
dtaloris which are of the same phonetic stage as Pali and the 
vernaculars used in the older inscriptions and which may be 
regarded as the precursors of the well-known three Prakrit 
idioms, Magadhi, Ardhanwgadhi, and Shauraseni. Tliua the 
language likewise testifies here to an older stratum of the 
classical drama. On the other hand, so far as we can Judge 
(roni the fragments, the tcchnimie of the scenic art is so 
developed that wc cannot regard them as the h^nnitigs of 
dranuitic composition, but must assume a preceding course 
of tolerably long evolution. 

As regards the authors of tlic drama, Liiders surmises 
that they belong to the circle of which the propelling centre 
was Ashvaghosha- This conjecture has been apparently con¬ 
firmed, Hardly had the surmise been in print wlien Luders 
discovered three passages in the palm leaves of Turfan in 
which he came across the fragment of a drama by Ashva- 
ghosha. It represents fcrtunaiely the concluding portion of 
a nine-act drama with iu cdoplmn which bears the title of 
and which exhibits the name of the 
author Ashvaghosha in an unequivocal way. j\shvaghoshai 
who is known as the prominent poet among the Buddliists, 
hem workii into a drama tlie legend of die initiation into the 
order ol Sbariputra and hlaudgalyayana,—a legend which is 
already so beautifully related in the Mahavagga of the 
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appendix V, 


TREASURE TROVE OF ANCIENT LITERATURES.! 


/, 7>i^ discesery^Scieni^ic expeditions. 

Tlic country of I^ast Turkestan has T>ecn one of eternal 
unrest since the beginning of the second century helbre Christ. 
Historical notices especially by the Chinese^ supplemented hy 
Our lindsj show that it had as guests one after another Indian 
clans, Tocharians, Huns, Scythians, East Iranians, Tiheuns, 
Turks, tlie people of Kirgez and Mongols. Tire picture of the 
country as it was in the sevenLh century, tiiat is, at a time 
when the majority of the MSS, now discovered were written, is 
drawn for us by Hiuen-tsang. I le went on a pilgrimage to 
India in 629, His object was to see the cities between which 
the Founder of his faith travelled, and to acquire some of the 
holy books. lie chose the nartbem route and passed through 
Chotjo, the capital of modem Turfan. On his return he 
traversed Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khotan. On tlic 
eastern con£nes of Khotan begins the desert, where the sand 
is kept shifting by the perpetual mov’ement of the wind. The 
only landmarks visible are the whitened bones of pack- 
animals. Hereabout lay the ancient kingdom of Tokhara— 
already in ruins—and beyond was the silence of death. 
Flourishing life was, however, visible towards Khotan. AJI 
along, Buddhism was the dominant religiun. Many thousands 
of monks lived in the monasteries of the countries, the 
nwthern side belonging to the school of tlie Ear^astivadis, 
^ arkand and Ivbotan being Mahayanlsts. The Cltinesc 
traveller lias noted for us the various charanteriatlcs of the 
p eople wlio had nothing in cotnmon, except tlieir religion. 

‘ Thii raper Is mjjstly * [ramlatwo of Ltiilnr'i OSer die Ideninieken 
/Wrtiwi CWSto-lfi/aa. 






They were various as r&gaPils dress, cuitoms, niAtniftrs 
languages and motics of writing. ‘Fhe last was borrowed oo 
doubt from India In c^h case. A new period of culture 
began for the country with the afipearauco of tlic Turkish 
clan of the Uigurs. They absorbed titc inhabitants and 
united them into a people known to this day by their name. 
Eaat-Turkesian in the matter of religion was only a pro\ ince 
of India. Then aide by side with Buddhism appeared 
^estotian Christlamiy and Manlchaeism. The ruler of 
Tur^tn was the first to embrace it. Soon after came upon 
the scene a new arrival which showed itself to be sironger 
than Buddhism, Christianhy, or tl»e doctrine of Manes. The 
first conversions to Islam took place in Kashgar and the first 
Islamic dynasties took i^eir rise there. The older faiths 
ro n tinn ed their existence, but there was no stemming the tide 
of Islam, From the fourteenth century onwards Turkestan 
became definitely Muhammadan. China acquired the country 
in 1763 without altering its relig^. 

The words of the Buddlia, of the Christ, and of 
Manes ceased to be heard yet the works which embody 
them siirti'iv'cd. Ruins of monasteries, which are proved 
to be Christian from wall-paintings, inscriptions, and the 
find of MSS., have come to light in the capital of 
Turlan. In the centre of the city there was a large 
Manichaan colony, hi this pari was discove^ a wall- 
painting, whirl I is the most valuable find of an original (regco 
in the Berlin collection. It is the picture of a Manirhwau 
priest, surrounded by believers, men and women, m their 
chaiacteriatic dress. The building was rrmifacked by the 
peasants in search of buried treasures wlien the German 
scientific expedition arrived. It appeared just at the moment 
when the real treasure would have bren destroyed. The 
place abounds in traces of Buddhistic monuments. Without 
the help of illustrations it is difficult to gain an idea of the 


nrchitecture of the times—the te^npics> the ■ttupas, the 
monasteries. The art of Gandhara was transferred from its 
home In India to Centra! Asia. Over ail a strong Irankn 
influence is noticeable. The further we come down the 
siieam of timCt the more mixed and complex becomes the 
style and the problems of civilisation studied by Stein, 
Grunwedcl and Le Coq, It will require several decades to 
study the entire collection of finds, Pliiloiogists and 
Brchaeologtsts will not he the least interested investigators. 

The first find of MSS, by a European, which gave the 
impetus to further archscological search In Central Asia, was 
a hark -MS. which was found by two Turks in 1890 in a rubiect 
stupa. They sold it to Lieut, Bower, who was then the 
British Resident at Kucha. Bower presented the find to the 
Asiatic. Society of Calcutta. The next year. Dr, Iloemie, the 
Secretary of the Society, published a report on the MS. which 
evoked considerable Interest. The antiquity of the MS, was 
noteworthy. Indian MSS,, according to the western standard, 
are relatively j-oung. TIic destructive effect of climate and 
the pest of insects require their continual renovation. The 
oldest MSS^, preserved in Nepal on palm leaves, date hack to 
the beginning of ilie eleventh century. Only two palm leaves 
were hitherto known which had cros.sed the Indian border in 
609 and reached Jispan through China, They were prescn.''ed 
therein the ceJebrjited ntonasterv ofllorTU'ri. as venerable 
relics. Tlie Bower MS. however w.is a conslderahk: and 
complete one. It was written in the Gupta character, and 
hence had come undoubtedly from North,West Indb, and 
dated at tlie latest from the fifth celltury^ Later Jnt'cstigations 
have proved that it must date fn™ the second half of the 
fourth century. The possibility of such a discovery incited 
to further research. The Russian Archeological .Society 
asked the Russian Consul-General in Kashgar, and the 
British Government commissioned the political agents in 
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Kashmir. I-adak. and Kashgar, to look out for similar MSS, 
Thus have been actiuireii the MSS. which are known aa the 
PetTtJVaki, the Macartney and the Weber. They are housed 
cither at Petrograd or Calcutta* They belong to a large find 
made soon after the discovery of the Bower MS, by Turkish 
peasants in Kucha* For a long wliile the collection had 
remiiliKd in the house of the local Kazi, as a plaything which 
amused his children I 

Meanwhile tliere was another di3CO\’ery in 1892. The 
French traveller Dutronil de Rhins found three MSS, 
in Khotan which lie despatched to Paris. In IS?? 
Senart made known ihctr contents and value. By now 
we are quite used to surprises trom Central rXsia. 
At that time, however, Senart’s communication created a 
sensation in the Aryan section of the Oriental Congress held 
in Paris, The find rcpntscnled a lOiaroshti MS. The 
Kharoslxti character till then liad been known only from 
inscriptions in the outermost boundary of XortluW cat India, 
Epigraphical comparison proved the date of the MS, to be the 
second century. As to its contents, it was a recension of the 
Pali in a Prakrit dialisct, which was till then un¬ 

known in literary compositions. The manuscript was only a 
fragment. Another portion of the same ^^S. was brought to 
Petrograd, 

The impetus given by an accident transformed itself into 
systematic research. The Russians were first on the scene. 
In 1898 Kkmetitz set to work on this spot and the ncyt year 
Radloflf started the initiative which fanned On Intentationa] 
Association for Investigation in Central and Itastem Asia. 
What surprise awaited the seeker was shown by the results 
of the labours of Sir Aurel Stein supported by the British 
GovcTpmCTit in the coiintr3’ round Khotan in 1901- Stem s 
personal travels led to a secondary discovery. He found out 
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and exposed the maniijactiiTe and sale hy Turks of fabricated 

MSS. 

Stein's success led to the Gentian cxpedltEOD under 
Grunwcdel and Huth to Turfen in 1902. MeanwliiJe with the 
atertjons of Pl9chel tliere was formed a Gennan Coniinitt« of 
Research wJiichi witli State help, in 1904 and 1907 sent out 

expeditions under the leadership of Le Coq and Grunp- 
wedcL And Kuohii and Turfan were £hiO|ciiighJy searched. 
The result was brilliant. In 190G4908 Stcip set out on hb 
second jotirtiey. His most beautiful discen'erks he made in 
the territory of Tun-huaiig. He came aoross a portim, 
altc^ther forgotten till then^of the great wall built by the 
Chinese as a pratection against the [nenrsions of the Huns# 
Here a windfall awaited him in the shape of a literarj' treasure. 
A few years before Stein's arrival, a, Taoist priest in the ball 
of tlie Thousand Buddhas^ or Tun-haung as it is called, dis- 
cn\^fed among the caves a cclkr which had been walled 
up. It contained a huge library of thousands of MSS. To 
judge by the date of tlie MSS., the cellar must Itave bca^n 
closed up in the beginning of the eleventh century. Stein 
secured a oonHidcrabk portion of the treasure. A portion fell to 
the lot of the French scliolar Ptiliotj who journeyed to Turkes¬ 
tan in X9DG-07, Even Japan was not behindhand^ In 13G2 
it sent a Buddhist prkiit who mode excavations with some 
success. To presoA'e the remains of the Tun-huang library 
from destruction, he despatched them Co the National Library 
of Peking. Thus, in addition to archieological discoveries, 
there has been collected a huge mass of MSS. and block-prints 
in the libraries and museums of Petrt^rad, London, Oxford, 
CalciiCU, Berlin, Paris, Tohio and Peking* Almost every 
material used for writing purposes is represented^palm4eaf, 
birebbark, wood, bamboo^ leather, paper and silk. The 
number of alphabets represetitaj is very large. The languages 
in which these MSS# are written are qpuuted by the 
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dosicn, including sevejal of which, till the other day, we 
no knowledge. 

jVmong the first finds which reached Calcutta and 
Petrograd, there were fragments of MSS. written in a 
variety of the Indian Hrahmi character. The language, 
however, watf not Samskrih The writing was tolerably 
clear and lloemle succeeded in deciphering Indian 
names and expressions of Buddhistic terminology and Indian 
medical terms. Next Leumann proved tliat we liad here to do 
with two difBerent tongues. The merit of disE! 0 \cring the 
exact nature of the first of these belongs to Seg and 
Siegling, who in 1907 proved its .Aryan character from the 
names of domestic animals, parts of the body, terms of 
relationship, and figures. The name of this language was 
the Tochariaii. It was mentioned in the oolophoo of a MS. 
deciphered by F. W. K. Muller, The manuscript represented 
the Turkish version of a Tocharian translation frtRn a 
SamskritoriginaJ. One dialect of it seems to have been widely 
common. Caravan passes written in it have been discovered, 
and dated and deciphered by Pelliot and Sylvab Levi. 
Further results may be expected from the studies of MironoV 
and Mcillet, There is a Vast number of MSS. which represent 
translation and redaction of Samskrit works relating to 
Buddhism and medicine. There are also some Buddhistic 
dramas | they can be traced to Indian modelSj as is shown by 
the mention of the Vidusbaka. 

The second new language is represented by two groups 
of texts, and ts studied espooially by Staicl-llolstein and 
Konow. The first represents business papers, mostly dated, 
though the current era is not known. The second group 
embodies Buddhist tracts, partly dated. While the Tocharian 
fragments are of works bclongrt^ to the barvasUvadi school, 
the texts of tire second Language belong to the later 
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MiitnyatiTst literature—for example tlie tHfl 

Apafimi/ayu-iutra, the Sat^tirfla fimfiAara Smtm, ^^m^gAaia Sa^ri^f 

aud the A^AyarJA 4 JsAa/iAa pra/napiiraMi/a, 

IL Xrw-Qld Tcngutii — Rt^urricitm diaJ hrn^ua^fi^Thi 

icsi creid cf Mune^—Pahhtvi tki rtOgious and ^iCuitMr 
idi&m €i midktvi^l Iran* 

In 1904, F* W. IC Muller succeeded m deciphering a 
couple of fragments of paper^ letter^ and silkp origlaatlng from 
Turfkn* He declared the alphabet to be a variety of die 
Egtrangcloj the language as Middle P^sian or Pahlavij and 
the contents as pieces from Manich^vao liccrature bcliet^ to 
have been lost* This was the commencement of a long series of 
brilliant discoveries, the results of which have been registered 
in contrihutions to teamed journals. A heap of dogmatic and 
liturgical works has been recovered of tlie religion of ManeSj 
which spread from further Asia to Chitiaf and in spite of 
sanguinary persecutions of centuries asserted lUcIf on the 
const esf the Meditciranean as a rival to Qiristianity^ k is^ 
though but debris, a pricekaa posseasiorij because for the first 
time we perceive hi^re from its own books the doctrine, for a 
representation of which, up to now. we had to rely on the 
hostile writings of Augustine, the A^ia An hthL the formula 
of abjuration of the Greek Church and the celebrated Fthrtst^ 
a kind of detailed catalogue of conternporary Arabic lit erature 
by an-^Nadliinu So far as can benscertaJiscd the principles of 
the doctrine has^^e been correctly characterised: here the ethical 
and physical elenients have been indissolubl)' united in a 
Cantastie fashion^ Kessler was iticlLncd to see in it a 
preponderating influence from Babylonian sources, and 
now it can be asserted as certain that at (east the 
immediate basis of Manfoh^ism was the reltgion of 
Zoroaster* Apsu-t from the pronounced dualism wliich 
is common to hotli the leligions, the names hear 
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witness to this. Here wc find the whole mythology of the 
AvfsiJ reproduced. A fragment from the SAt^uraAnn^ coov 
posed by Manes himself^ makes mention of Mihir, and the 
demons Aa, Ahriman, the Parikas and the 'Azhidabaka. In a 
fragment which according to the superscription belongs to a 
hymn of Manes himself, he is named as a son of God Zarvan, 
who represents Time in Zoroastnanism and who in la t e r times 
is exalted as tire highest Principle. In a hymnt Fredon is 
u)\'okcd together with Mihir. Fredon is the Thrxtaona of the 
Avfs^o and the Faridmi of the SAohnfttnsm Many of the 
Zoroaatrian angels like Sroah and Vohumano occur side by 
side with JcsuSt For Manes claimed to be the pcrfector of 
Christianity. In the fragment discovered by Muller, Manes 
calls himself the apostle of Jesus, as has already been told us 
by Augustine. To judge, however, from the fragments, the 
syncretism of the Christian elements has not been pcrfrijtly 
achieved. There has been no complete amMgamation. "Ihe 
different layers of belief lie one over another. Thus the de- 
acription of the end of the world in the SAaputaAan presup¬ 
poses the Day of Judgment and has a close connection with 
the words of the Gosfiel of Maithe-K. Further Christian 
influences are evidenced by reference to the history of the 
crucifixion and fcsurrection of Christ. 

Manes acknowledged the Buddha as also a predecessor 
of his. Clear evidences of Buddhis tic mfluence, however, only 
appear in the fragments belonging to later times, like the con¬ 
fession of sins. It is quite possible, therefont. that what we 
meet with here is a later development of Central Asian 
Manichaiism. Probably here in the ancient soil of Buddhism 
it took the Buddlust colour, just as in the West it assumed a 
Christian tinge. 

In their exterior get-up Mam'chitafi MSS. arc distinguished 
by the great care bestowed on them. Many are adorned 
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with pictures, which must he regirdcd as mafpitficent 
specimens of mimature>‘pajnting. This taste for artistic hcjok 
ornament was a lei'acy from old Tran. Augustine, as we 
know, turned with flaming ivrath against the bibliophiles. 
Manes' name has been connected from ancient times with 
painting, and legend ascribes to bijn the knowledge of secret 
signs. In Persian he is always known as Manes the 
painter. 

From the philofogical standpoint the Iranioii writings fall 
fnto three groups. The first group ts composed in a dialect 
which comes very near to the Pahlavi, the ofRcial language of 
the Sasaninn empire. We know this language from a few 
toscriptions and texts of the Zoroastrian religion, and especially 
from a translation in it of the Avesta. Accordingly, the teats 
from Turkestan published by Aluller and SaJemann indicate an 
infinite advance of our knowledge. The w'ritings on the 
monuments known up to now are wholly uncomnion. They 
do not give back the pronunciation of the time, andtltey 
employ Aramaic cryptograms for ordinary words, go that, (or 
ejtmnplc, people wrote Malka while they read Shah or King, 
In the script of the fragments recentJy discovered this method 
is avoided, so that here for the first time we find an actual 
presentment of the proper Middle Persian language, 

Tlie second group is composed in tlie dialect of North- 
Western Persia, which no doubt was the language of the 
Afsacides who proceeded from these r^ions and who 
preceded in sovereignty the 3asanians, Andr ea s surmises 
that the so called Chaldeo-Paldavi, which appears in the 
inscriptions of the Sasanian kings, is identical with this 
tongue. Me Ima now in hand a rich amount of inscription 
material for the invesfigation of the question, and we may 
hope in the near future to hear from himself the confirmation 
of this theory. 


The third group occupies ihc premier posiiion tn import- 
arco, if not in number* It is written parity in the Maoichivai 
and partly in a younger alphabet, c^lcd the Uigurian* 
Andreas sees in this the Soghdian dialect, Tt was only an 
accident which has preserved for us in al-Beruni the names 
of the months current in this language. Ihe discovery of 
the Soghdian has led to another important discovery. 
K, \V. K. Muller has ingeniously siiccccdetl in showiTig that 
in the celebrated polyglot inscription of Kara^Balgasaum, 
which informs US of the introduction of Maniohseism into the 
land of Uigurs, the difficult text in a character which was up 
to now regarded as Uigurian is in reality compewd in 
Jsoghdian, He also demonstrates that the Iranian terms in 
Chinese astronomical writings of the eighth century do not 
belong to modem Persian but to the Soghdian idiom, 

Anotlier find furnishes a proof to the fact that Soghdian 
was used not only by the Manichaiana, but was the coniraon 
language of intercourse of all the Iranian inhabitants of 
Turkestan, while to Pahlavi was assigned the role of a written 
language, 

,'\niong the MSS, which are actfuired in the northern 
pans are found pages in Syriac writing ;aiid language, which 
have been published by Sachau. They arc connected with 
the hymns of Neaiorian Christianity. The activity of the 
Ncstorian missions, which starting from Assyria and 
' Babylonia spread into the interior of China, is attested further 
hy 12* leaviia from b charming little book, the Pahlavi 
translation of Uic Aa/jwr with the canon of ,\Iar-Abha which 
to this day h in use in tire Nestorian church. The MS,, to 
judge from the characters, must date from the middle of 
the sixth cenfury. But the translation lies some ISO years 
before the oldest MS, of the Pcshiia l^altcr, and promises to 
prot'e of the greatest importance for the history of the text 
criticism of the Syriac originals. Then, iu Syriac writing, 
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but in a language which owing to certain pccufiarittea can be 
designated as a younger phase of Alanichaian Soghdianj con¬ 
siderable fragments iclatmg to Christian confessionK of fkrth, 
legends, and acta of the imrtjTs are found. I'be majoj- 
portlon has been edited by Mullen They show that the 
Christians employed the Pahlavi and the Soghdian languages 
for the spread of their doctrine quite as much as their 
Manicha-an rivals. 

Also the third religion, Buddhism, made use of the 
Soghdian for its propaganda. The Berlin collection 
possesses fragments of the rajraritJiia the 
etc. The cave of Tun-huang is, however, a peculiar treasury 
of Buddhistic Soghdian texts which are written in a particular 
alphabet of Aramaic origin. Among the texts published by 
Gouthioc, the most intertating is that of the Vfiauiar^Ja^aia, 
the gem erf didactic story-literature (forgotten in India hut 
known toev^ child in Burma and Ceylon), which we find here 
in a new version. Gouthint has deciphered also the oldest form 
of this writing as well as language, which was found by Stein 
in the desert between Tung-hung and Lop-nor, along with 
Chinese documents of the beginning of the first century. 
Above all there can he no dnuht as to the character of the 
Soghdian. It was the language of the Iranian population of 
Samarkand and Fergana, and was spoken as a kind of 
tinffita franca from ihe first to the ninth centuries in 
Turkestan and farther in .Mongolia and China. From a 
Buddhist MS of Stein’s, it appears that it was written in 
Singangu. An echo of the Stighdian is still found in certain 
modem dialects in the higher valleys of the Pamir. Especially 
the Yagtmobi can lay claim to the designatiDn of modem 
Soghdian* 

When it is fuitlicr mentioned that the Stein coltuction 
also contams a document in Hebrew letters, and written, 
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according to Margoliouth, in the year lOOof the Hegira, the 
most ancient Judo-Persian piece of writing, which at the same 
time hi also the most ancient piece of writing in modern 
Persian: it must suilkc to measiiEt: the importance of the 
Turkestan finds for the Ironist j and yet Turkish philolog)' is 
in greater debt to the country. Up to now there was afmost an 
entire dearth of its ancient literature. ITie earliest Turkish 
hook known to us was the ATu/.t^fsii-Wigr written at Kashgar 
in 1069. Xow ive have acquired an ample collection of MSS. 
and block-prints in the land of the Uigurs, which is 200 
years older in language and in character than tliat book. A 
splendid number of old Tufki texts which, however, represent 
only a small portion of what we possess, have been edited hy 
Radloff, Thomsen, Muller, l.c Coq, and Stonner. 

///. Hm/dAisi SamsJirit /i/ffniHri in ami 

rfi Hiiiufar — Gfia* dhidotwy vf ikt untury ; Pah 

&« (hf malktf Uagai of Bmidhiitn Pali rtprutats 
iramliitim from ptfithtti vtraaeulur. 

The varieties of scripts employed in tliese manuscripts are 
as curious as their contents. VVe meet with a Manchuan 
Estrangelo, the Uigurian alphabet, the Brahrai, the Runes of 
a particular kind, (which the genius of Thomsen was able to 
read twenty years ago for the first time on the stones at 
Orkhon and Jenissci). From the st^idpoiiit of their contents 
the texts foil into three divisions. The Christian literature 
has up to now been very sparsely encounteied, the Lirgest 
document dealing with the adoration the Magi who are here 
described after the mantier of the Apocrypha. Among Buddhist 
texts, those of a comparatively later date occupy a large 
place*—tile Saddkorjtta pisttdafika, the J^tii'arna ptaiiisa Sutfa, 
(of which both Berlin and Petrograd boast of complete texts)^ 
passages from the diaries of travellers, from the peculiar 
species of literature, not always of a olieerfril natun;, the 


Ohvdtiis, and the penttcntial formulati witii their lively 
portraiture of all manticc of imaginable sins. They bear a 
strong resemblance to the Zoroastrian Paitii, Then there are 
again fragments of works with intcrlineal versIonH, which are 
not without value for the originals, since though they are 
somewhat younger Jn age they leHect the oldest accessible 
texts. I'rom the atandpoint of history and literature the most 
interesting of otir acquisitions are the miscellania of Indian 
legends. Who could have ever conedved on expectation of 
coming across ui Turfon the old legends of the Mahaiikaraia 
related hy Bimhasena or more comcctly Bhimasena and his 
fight with the demon Hidimba. or of the of Indian 

princesses P We have confessional formulas of the 
Manichsuans which are without doubt framed after the 
Buddhist exemplars, Jiia^ the Kkuasiuamft which is valuable 
even in its dogmatic contents, and another which witnesses to 
a considerable tolerance of Buddhism. In this text, in the 
same breath, arc enumerated the sins committed by one 
against one’s own brother in religioo as well as the sins 
sliarcdin Viharas dcdk;ated to Shakyamuni 1 Further. Our 
inventory of the treajmnc trove has to notice fragments of 
hymns, sermons, divine judgments, anddqgmatic transactions; 
next, a Hmali complete hook of prognostications or a dream 
book in the Rune script It bears resemblance to similar pro¬ 
ducts of China, but is of Manichsvan origin. A special value 
is to be ascribed to two leaves from Burtin which from their 
exterior can be marked as Mamchwan and not Buddhistic 
The first relates to the setting out of the Bodhlsatwa or as 
he is here called, tlie Hodisav, on the path of renunciation, and 
those who meet him. The otiier contains tiic revoltmg story of 
the youth who in his intoxication embraces the dead body 
of a woman. It is of Buddhistic origin and S. 
Oldenburg lias shown that it occurs as the first 
paraWe in the Persian version of the legend of Baiamm. 
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QHii This diacovery as good as confines th» 

cc3fije^tiire of Muller and Le Coq. to whfch the peculiar ipme 
Bodj:$av liaci led them, that here we have to do with die 
vestiges of the ManiohiKao version of the celebrated Buddhist 
rcrmanee^ But it is not at all impossible that the cdgmal 
was a Manicha^an work possibly in tlie SoghdLin language. It 
would constitute a retmrhable bstance of involuntary 
syncrethnii if the Manicha^ans had contributed to the 
turning of the founder of Buddhism into a Christian saint. 

There is IianJl)'' a single nation among those of the East 
Asiatic continetit possessing any civilisation of its own, which 
has not left litctun^ traces in Turkestan* Muller has in certain 
fragments recognised the script employed by the Uephthalites 
or While Huns on their coins. We have Mongolian letter^ 
and xylographs in the enigtnatical Tangutian written language^ 
Tibetan imnuscripts are numerous of which only a fcw^ the 
fragment of a siitra and a couple of re%jous songs, hav^ 
been brought out by Barnett and Francke, The number of 
Chinese writings is enomious^ The oldest of these excavated 
from tlte sand by Stein are mnv before the public in a 
magnificent work by Chavannes. Of tJie paper manuscripts 
a few go hack to the setond Oiristian century* They are at 
my rate the oldest paper documents in the worJd, A Urge 
majority of the doemnents are on wooden Uibkts. Some are one 
bamboo chips : they mark the condition of the oldest Chinese 
books* The wooden pieces, the oldest of whL:h date from 9A 
B, C,j corne from the archives of the garrisons stationed here 
in the outermost west of the empire on the Great Wall* Here 
are gathered the detailed particulars regarding the daily lijfe 
of the military colonies in the first centuries of Christ, They 
deal with the duties, the wages, the equipments of the 
soldiers, an optical telegraphic service, a postal department i 
and, a complement to the picture of the realities of the day, a 
poem of later days describing the 'miseries '^and dangers of 
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the frontier legions gtiarJing sgainit the harbarijana of the. 
WeiL The mriss of later Chinese nianu scripts seems to 
belong to works of the ButJtIhiat cation and to huaitieas 
documenta, A stranger has aometimes strayed into the 
collection aa ia shown by the “ Lost Books in the Stone 
Chamber of Tun-huang,” published five years ago in Ptkiog. 

It is a pleasant Kgti that China is willing not merely to gitard 
the andent literary treasure entrusted to her, but also to 
make it useful. 


For ua, in India, the manuscripts in Indian languages are 
of siiprcme importance. Historic interest is claimed before 
all by documents on leather and wood discovered hy Stein on 
the Niya ri\'er. They' contain, as ts evidenced by the 
publications of Rapson and Boyer, dispositions and reports of 
local authorities, instructions, regulations, official and private 
coiTCspondfince—all inscribed in the Kharoshti script and 
drawn up in a Prakrit dialect The date of the Prakrit dociimcnts 
is fixed by the Chinese wooden tablets which have been 
mixed with the latter, and one of which is dated A. D, 269, In 
the third century', therefore, there were Indians in Khotan 
of Gaudhara origin who were living mixed with a Chinese 
population. It is, jherefore. not iuiprohable that an 
historic fact tits at the Ixisis of tlic legend according to 
whicli I\hotan in ilie days of .>\iihoka was colonised hy Chinese 
emigrants under the hanislicd wo of the Emperor as well as 
by the inhabitants of TakshashiLi whom the Indian king 
wounded m'er the blinding of his son Kunala which they 
had not pm'eiited, had ordered to be banished to tiie 
deserts to the north of the Hitnalayas. In the circle of these 
Indian colonics lies also the Kharoshti manuscript of the 
DhammapaJ^ which is known after Dcircnil de Rhins, Pro¬ 
fessor Luder thinks that it ts by no means a private antho¬ 
logy, but the remnant of a pardculor tradition of the word of 
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the Buddha which up to now ha<« undoubtedly remained the 
only one of its kind. 

Since the time of Pi^hirl, who deciphered the tirst pages 
of the xylograph of the SamytittfigaMat the remnants of the 
Buddhist canonicai Jiterature in Samskrit liave been infinitely 
mnltiplied Wliat up to now has been placed before the public 
out of the f ritdt'ii and i 7 jbar^ of the Buddhist Samsknt canon 
by Sylvain Levi, Finot and Jc la Vallec Poussin is onty a 
small portion of the salvage. Of the which seems 

to have been unquestionably the most favourite Samskrit 
Buddhist work, 500 leaves are preserved in the Berlin cnlleo- 
tion alone, out of fragments and leaves belonging to some 10!) 
tnami-scripta, so that the text is almost completely restored, 
Pischel recognised that these vestiges belong to the canon of 
the school of the Sarvastivadis lost in the original Samskrft, 
He already noticed that the Samskrit texts were not transla¬ 
tions from the Pali canon, which is the only canon preserved 
intact to us, A penetrating research has re\'ealed that both 
the Samskrit and Pali canon an? traceable to a common source 
wlitch, as is proved by mistakes in the translations, was 
drawn up in the Eastern dialect which was spoken as the 
common idiom in the territory of the Buddha’s activity. THLS 
IS AN EVENT WHICH ISOF DECISIVE CONSEQUENCE 
IN TliE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM, We arc now in a 
position to restore the Samskrit canon from the debris of 
tcaditimt. It existed in the pre-Christian centuries in 
Magadha. That, however, is not equivalent to saying that 
we have corac upon the original word of the Buddha, UTiat 
the Buddha himaelf exactly taught will always remain a sub¬ 
ject of speculation although IVofessor Luder believes we are 
tjot yet justified in resigning ourselves to the position of 
ignvririimits* That, however, which the Chuich thought He 
taught at a time to which no direct documents go back, is now 
in our hands, thanks to the Turkestan discoveries. 
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Another region in litentture has now tseen made accessible 
from this quarter—the pre-classica] Saoiskrit poetry. Thirty 
years ago the I\avya appeared to begin with Kalidasa who 
waa placed in the sixth century. Before that seemed to lie 
centuries of complete sterility and Max Mutler coined! the 
phrase about “ Sanskrit renaissance:.” To-day we are positive 
that Kalidasa lived in tlic bcgirming of the fifth centuryi that 
his nainic signifies the aenith of courtly poetrj', and that it 
was preceded by a spring* Inscriptions and a couple of lucky 
discoveries in India have given us an idea rjf the beginnings of 
the Kavya. Turlies Lan intimates to us the existence of an 
unsuspected wealth of hymns, epics, romances and anthologies 
which tn llic majority belong probably to this period. The 
materia) is always religious but the form is that of the secular 
Kavya. Phis difierentiates the poetry from the old BuddhistiC) 
though the old Church did not by any iwenns stand hostile to 
poetry. 

[ The present writer may be allowed to dwell for a 
moment—a mom^t only—on die brilliant cortfirmation of the 
discoi'cry of the Buddhint canon in Samskrit* A short eight 
years ago his refusal to look upon Pali as die prime word of 
the Buddha, and Samskrit Buddhist bocks as later fabrications, 
drew on him a storm of indignation from Burmese monasteries. 
Unfortunately for the time being the excavator's spade is left 
for the shrapnel; el.w it were easy to make a present to the 
Shwe-da-gon slirine of an anthology of Samskrit Buddhism as 
volutiunous os any in Pali issued from Leipzig or New York.j 

tlatsifftl Samikiit Meraturt tmfiptitd—BtidMiti 
poiiffsr liratHttin and Askvaghajha fit 

fwtrmntrt of KaHl^fut—AuthtnUcity and vtrificeiiBn of 
Tifufiiit irmtUTtu 

People appropriated the popular species of poetiy called 
the Gatbas by putting over it a Buddftistic v'enecr. The 
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first ag^c of profound religious passion ga\'c rise to a number 
of poets who, Jiowet'er, had not die ambition to liand down 
their names to posterity. Many of the strophes which were 
placed in the mouth of the Huddha himself or his disciples are’ 
among the finest produced by the literature of any age. But 
only when Samskrit ivas given the position of a church 
language, instead of the popular dialect, doubtless w'ith a 
view to a wider spreading of the doctrine, it was 
that poetry began to be composed according to the rules of 
Ute Saunskrit court singers. Our manuscripts prove how 
much under the influence of this artificial poetry gradually 
the ear of the monk himself in the Turknegtan monasteries was 
refined. Scholars were constantly at work improving upon 
the old translations of canonical works which were in many 
ways crude and unpolished. They laboured to reduce the 
text in language and metre to the stricter lequircmenls of 
later ages. 

Two names belonging to this early p«-jod are mentioned 
in the Middle Ages with enthusiastic admiration, &latriceta 
and Ashvaghosha. Both belong as tt seems to the beginning 
of the second century, Matrietta's fame is based on his two. 
Iiymns to the Buddha, which according to l^tsing in the 
seventh century every monk in India learnt by heart, whether 
he was attached to the Hittttyana nr the ilahayanai and gave 
rise to the legend that the author in his pret'ious birth had 
rgoiced the Buddha wth his songs as a nightingale. They 
were up to now known only from Tibetan and Chinese trans¬ 
lations. From the fragments in the Berlin coltection about 
twD^hirds of their text lias been restored, The work of 
Matriceta has great value in the history of the Samskrit 
literature as the earliest example of Buddhistic lyrics ', 
although the enthusiasm with which the Chinese Buddhist 
scholar and translator I-tstng speaks thereof is not altogether 
bitelligiblc to us. Dogmatic punctiliousness can scarcely 
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conipensate us for tJie monotony wUh whioli synonym after 
synonym luis been b&apcd. Also the aL:tiiifuas which constitute 
the regular decoration of a aie only sparingly employed. 
Incomparabty higher as a pq:t at any rate stands Ashva- 
ghosha. Fragraenis of his epic, the Suddha (arint anA tlie 
SauHj'iranjntiis tn Uic original Samskrit are found in 
Turkestan, Here we have also palm leaves eaten up 
and ruined on which was inscribed the Snfra niunkara 
whtcii b at present known only frorn its Chinese translation. 
A tnisich versioii of the Chinese rendering was done by 
Muber. The ruined remains, however, give us an idea of the 
style cf Ashvaghosha, We likewise possess a wholly un¬ 
expected fund of remnants of dramas of which at least one in 
the colophon Is expressly designated as Ashvaghosha’a work. 
One of the two palm leaf writings in which k is presented to 
iLS is a paJimpsESt prepared in central Asia- The other was 
probably written in northern India during the lifetime of the 
poet. It represents die oldest Brahmi manuscript we 
know. One leaf has come out of a dramatic allegory in 
which Wisdom, Endurance, and Fame entertained them¬ 
selves on the virtues of tile Buddha- Probably it is an 
epilogue or an intcrlLtde. A fragment represents a comic 
piece in which the principal part seems to have been 
played by a courtesan- The drama which undoubtedly 
is a productioii of Ashvaghoaha treats of the s lory of the 
two chief disciples of the master, Shariputra and Maudgalya- 
yana, up to the time of Uicir conversion to Buddhism- The 
fragments do not suffice to enable us to judge of the indivi¬ 
duality of Ashvagbosha although they furnish s-aluable 
-Suggestions for a general history of the Indian theatre. We 
^rccomc across, ajart from divergences of little consequence, 
forms as b the classical period, 'I hc speeches are in prose 
intermixed with v-erse. The women and the inferior 
pmmn, speak a ^rakrit dialect which undoubtedly stands here 
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oit ii tnorf ancient plionetir level. The comic person of tlie 
piece, the VUushakai is also here a Braliirtao perpetually 
aufferinij from h unger Sn (he company of the hero, and the 
manner of his jokes is the same as b Shakaniata, j'JI this 
demonstrates that the Indian drama at tlic dose cf the first 
Christian century was fully developed b all its characieristics 
and this has been completely cstahlishetl hy the disrovery in 
Southern India of the dramas of Bhasa, by GanapatJ Sliastri, 
BItasa is one of the poets mentioned hy Evalidasa as his 
predecessor. 

It is a variegated picture this, presented to us hy research 
in Turkestan. It Is all still ■Umost b confusicin, the flickering 
light of accident. It will require years of labour before we 
are able to judge of the whole huge collection. The question 
with some is whether the results will be commensurate to the 
labour. There are many in the West who have hardly any 
appreciation for the work of scholars engaged on the bvesti- 
gallon of peoples and speeches of Southern and Eisiem .^sta. 
But the sinologues’ views at least must count. Chbesc is a 
“ colonial language,” The Simshritiat, however, is sometliijig 
more than a tranquil man who worships dead deities worlds 
apart. These gods arc not dead. The knowledge whioh 
Gautama Buddha acquired in tlie ht^y night under the SodAt 
tree is still the crtJi> of miJIiona of mankind, and thousands 
and thousands of lips still repeat the prayer at sunrise com¬ 
posed by a Rishi tliousands of years ago. Nor are tjjose 
countries far from us. Only IS days'journey divides ihc heart 
of Europe from Colombo, In whose harbour steamers from 
their journey to the ends of the e.srth take shelter. The world 
has become narrower, the people of iVsia have been brought 
close to us and will be brought still closer. Whether this 
will be peaceful or will lead to strife, this nobody knows. It b 
nevertheless our duty to endeavour to study hte anctent 
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oystems of culture, to endeavour to appreciate them in the 
only posaibic way—that of historical reacarch. lo the history 
of this research the discovery of the Ancient and Middle Ages 
of Turkestan constitutes only a single chapter but that 
happens to be one of the most importanL 
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APPENDIX \T* 
rHE ENSCRlPTtON OF ARA i 

BY PKOF. K» LUDKR3, (BEKLJN*) 

The Kliaroahthi inscription treated of here was discovert 
in a well in a noia called Ara^ 2 mile?! fifowi BagnilaK It m 
now in tlie museum at Laliore. Mr. R. P. Banciji was the 
first to bring it to our notice* In publishing It (anie^ 
voU XXXVIli pv SS)r be expressed the expectation that 1 
should succeed in completely deciphering the text. 1 regret 
that I am not able wholly to respond to the expectatbn. The 
last line of the inscription remains obscure though the script 
is here partly quite clear, 1 believei however^ to have been 
able to read so ^ the remaining portion of the inscriptJon 
with the help of the impression which I owe to the Idndneas of 
Dr, Fleeti that at the most there will remain doubt as regards 
the two names in the tnirth line. 

In order to show what I enure to my preefocesior I repro¬ 
duce here his reading of the text of the inscription^ 1 consider 
it supeiiluous Co go into every point in detail in whkh I differ 
from him: in most cases an inspection suffices to ijetermine 
the text. Let mc^ howe\'ert, make one observalbn ; Baneiji 
believes the inscription to he broken towards the left end, and 
that the final words of all lines except the first are missing* 
This Msumption is wholly without foundation* Only the 
last line is incomplete at tlie end. Baneiji reads 

L Mo^ara/as^jt mja/irajasu ■! iAai/Aarom . . ^ 

1 £. K&nis^k*n4^ iAa ihtfari 

f . 

^ TnbtlftWd hf Ur. G^K, Sfu-iiniD fmn ilie 
dk*m Madrmit dtr nVwMCjba/^ei^ IPia^ pjn S^fi 01, bUi| rniKd bj tbd ftatbp^ 

^ /wfrdir Anti^rntr^^ 






3* iij« Jtx, XX, Chttita wverrtM dira 4, 1 atta Arasami 
^ * if*jf fitisha puria tiiitimriiihi Ralaphit- 

pHt^ P i * « 

mMarva puiriua mKKOtymikdt sary^t . . - . 

M. - , * * rat Mman'/ta/a^^ Khipama . . , * 

I n*iad 

1- Makai ajasa ra/aftYuJ^fm ff^paUiisei Lfra] i [jw] r.ija* 

'<(* {''aihahkaputnaai Kaniihkam hmialsvitt^^ 

if. bittl^ssm SO I'D IJitkaia masaiu A !iDi 41 r [«] dhasatk. 
huHami 

4. [l}a]^Aat^r{ina' FosAaf tf/iapffiraHii irtatitr^iYartmti 


'■5- r A'BJWrfatM sa'^hstys^sur «] Puima annsruhawikat sanu 
* . \pa^i^ 

[j^itsha hitat^'-'imachak^Jt&iyamiP^ . . . 

1 . To the reading of this word we dialf revert later on, 

2. I he itecond ahAara can in my opitiion he only i 

the reading Is at all events excluded. As regards the read- 
Iiyjof the third aksAjrat there may be different views at first 
sight. As fMa occurs in the name of Kanbhka, Vasishta, 
Huvishka, ^ as exactly the same synibol occurs in the Zeda 
inscription in the name A'^tahilata, one might fee! tempted to 
rtod ,A*«. On the other hand b suggested by the fiici 
thatm the^hgature , 4 ^^, in the word which foUows 

.fttr, th, f,, f, joi„rf •„ ^ 

™ ■’''i'*' f«- •»*- when w, take it into 

n<H»dcn.t«„ .taun Iho Kharoahthi Kript tho ^ ,™,brt 
on the same stone shows often widely different forms. 
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8 - 1 have already given the correci; reading of the date 

of the year in /our. /i*. At^ Sic,^ 1309, p, 652. The liga¬ 
ture tsa is not new as Banerji thinks. It occurs, not to 
mention uncertain cases, in the word thcTaxila 

inscription ofPatika (£>. /mA 4,54-, Buhtcr : famvaJ^tarojit), 
and in the Mahaban inscription f/o« / J* IX, 4, f»l4 5 Sciiart t 
)i and in ^k(/iih and matisn^ in the MS. Dutrcuil 
de Rhins, as wa.s shown ten years ago by Franke {Pali uud 
iian$kriti p. 96 f.) 

4. The 1 of rt is not clear. 

5 . After the symbol for 20 there is a hole in the stone. 

6 , The * has crumbled away. The sign for d is attached 
below as in rfr in line 1 , in 0 generally, and probably also in 
ve in line 4. 

7, The da is uncertain. 

fi. The la at the end of the word and the following jd are 
not r^uitc distinct, but perfectly certain. 

3 . The alihara after mn?a is totally destroyed, and the 
is unc ertain, ^all we read sorvatapana f 

10. The hi is not certain. 

11. After khiftma there are throe or four ill^ble 
aksffirai- 

** (During the reign) of Makaradd, Rajatir^a^ D& 0 puiT 0 , 
Kaisara Kanishka, the son of Vajheshka, in 
Translation. forty-first year,— in tJie year 41,— on 

the 25th day of the month of Jetha (Jyadshtha), in this 
moment of the day, the dug well of the Dashaveraa, the Posba- 
puria sons, for the worship of father and mother, in order to 
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show favour to Nan,da together with his wife and hts «n, and 
to all beings (F). For tlie welfare of these (?) . . , .>H 

The inscriptkwi reports the sinking of the well in wfajcli it 
was found, by a number of persona who called themselves 
Dashaveras, if tliat name has been correctly read, and who 
are further characterised as Poshapuriaputra. Since it ts ^id 
later on that the work was undertaken for the worship of 
fathered mother, Dashaveracan only be the family namc 
jndk^atMig hire a niimher of brothers bcltmgLig to it. The 
' Posliapuriaputra’' one would he at first sight 
inclined to understand as «sons of Poshapuria ? hut 
I oshapuria would be a very strange personal name. I 

crcf(^ believe that^/rf/^ is here employed in the freciuently 
^curringsense of ‘member of,' * belonging to,N and that 
Poshapuna is derived from the name of the city of Posliapura, 
wlucfi » equal to Purushapura, the modem Peshawar. j\s 
tor the form fiata it Can be authenticated from Pali writings, 

in the sense of 

og i wither It IS an adjective or a participle (Sk. iAaiaA) 
should be left an open question. infit seems to have 

hcen usedas a contrast to the natural fountains. The ex¬ 
pression IS cf interest inasmuch as it enables us to explain a 
PMsa^ in the enigmatical mscriptfon ofZeda, There occur 

^ ^ .4MifArff WrTffljff di SO Vtar^hassn% i« 

^hhu.,^ml the characters which Senartt reads-. 

O n ^Camtkka^ . . . 

[i/iida6Aat\ Mna]mtiJ:Aa -^; and which arc read by Boycn as ; 

* The finel portion u &di dor te me, 

induce*, M, inserlrtions and oUiEr 

* A. Ij. U7, 
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'‘ifiamm ui^Aamu . , tiaa mtirdal’oi^ A'itaisMiisa rofamtlti] 
)n^^^^l/aikai liafiamHiAa.'^ Now tbe Impress ion before me 
clearly shows that the three first aisAaras of this passage are 
exactly the same as those following the date la oiir inscrip¬ 
tion. Even the of jis is joined to the mnAiia in exactly the 
same way as here,'' That the fourth character Is neither 
nor jfiJia but t, can now hardly be diHputed.!> The words 
thereafter I read as ; l^fratfa^a rnardaJtaiit- They are pretty 
clear In the impression except the second atsiara which may 
as well be As regards the five aitA^irai coming after 
njjami, J can for the present only say that they can in no case 
he read as toyadaiahha- Tlierofore the rcaJii^ that we get is : 
khant kttt i'tndasa mardakam Kaniihkasti rajami. . . , , 

i danAtnukha* The fbnn ku€ Ins lead ky(i€ tS found also in 
the Paja inscriptioni" and in the Muchai tnscript Mn .u 

Much more important than tlie contents proper of the 
inscription is its date. Until ntfw the ninticrotis dates of the 
inscriptions of the Kushana period presented no difficulty at 
least in so as the succession of the kings Is concerned. 
They yielded for Kanishka the years 3-11, for Vasighha 
S4r-28, for Huvisbica 33-60, for Vasudeva 74-33, Here we 
suddenly find Kanishka in the year 41. 

To expiain this contradiction it may be alleged that in 
the text of the inscription we find nothing to show that 
Kanishka was on the throne in the year 41. A^aitisAiasa jamia/-^ 
Sara* tkatkapariseu literally means “ in the year 41 of Kanishka,' 
and one might find in it the sense, '* in the year 41 of the era 

• It stems that Ixith Smart aod B«y«r ban r^srded lha right hoolc of km 
as a partion uI the pre««(tfi>g Otherwise t am uuibla to expLUn the 

leading iwMr », 

' See tny renuibi Jour. Jl, As. ISW, pp. ii47 ff. 

A»t*. 37 , 65 . 

“ 6*} Jifttr. A'. Jr. Sat. 1909, 664. 
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founded by K^tislika. *’ Now it (s self-evident that the com¬ 
bination of the number of a year with the name trfa king In the 
genitive case originally indicated the year of the reign of that 
Idng but I need cite no instance to show that later on in a 
Bunilar way people combined the names of the reigning king 
with the number of the year of the current era*, and 
tliat must be also the case Irere. fvanishka receives here his 
whole title, and even a statement about his degeent is added- 
And people generally do not speak in this fashion about a 
king that was long dead especially when they are silent aa 
r^ards the name of the reigning king. That explanation, 
therefore, seema to me out of the q^uestioti. Another possi¬ 
bility is afforded by the asaumption tiiat lianiahka was a 
contemporary ruler of Vaaishka and Muvishka. Baneiji has 
expressed this view. Accordingly Kanishka, between the 
years lon and 24, would have handed over the rule of India to 
Vaaishka, who afterwards wa-i succeeded by Hu^-ishka, and 
himself confined hia rule to die northern part of hia empire. 
This docs not appear tube probable, because all other sources 
are silent. We should above all expect tliat in the titles of 
Vasishkaand Muviahka there should apnear an indication of a 
certain relation of dependence* But in die inscription ofisapur 
and Sanchi, Vasishka bears the title of mahuraja 
}itoaputra That for Iluvishka up to dic year 40 only 

the title of Mmhar»ja dteapuira can be ascertained as for as 
the inscriptions go. Is probably a matter of accidenL In the 
inKription of the Nags statue of Chargaon of Sam 4C}it and in 
the inscription of the Wardak vase of Sam SI'-, we find that 
he is called tajharaja rtijftiiraja, and in the Mathura inscription 
Qf5»am 60*'' m-iharaja rnjafirttfa iinaputrs. Under these ciroum- 
slaiwos, it seems to me more probable tliat the KanisJika of 

■* Thii is thfl ibl- ^ an [h*cri)Ttion in the tlrltiiiti Mnsvciii; which 

riplyirentlj wiiS in the cdunlr? flboist (b 4 m /ml. IK - W.) 

/trnr. /f* Ai. I9l0,i 1J13; Jmi, U» 

VOGELi fhti Hi u* 85e 

^ XX. 25u Ff, - |i Jndft lp3Si$^ 
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otir inscription is not identical witK the celebrated Ranlshka^I 
lay no stress on the fact that Kanhhlot here bears a title 
which is not applied to him anywhere else. But tlie 
characterisation a.s tlie son of Vajheshka, which too does not 
appear anywhere else, gives an impressionj to me at least, 
that it was added with a view to differentiate Ibis t\anishka 
from the oilier king, his iiame~sakc. Now the itame 
Vajheshka or Vajhe^hka somid'» so near V'asjsbka that I look 
upon both forins only as an nttempt to reproduce in an Indian 
alphabet one and the same barharic iiame.lt These two forms 
at any rate are closer to each other than, tor instance, the 
various shapes in which the name of Huvislika occurs in 
irscriptions and on coins. Now, cannot the IvanKhka of our 
inscription be the son of the successor of the great Kanishka P 
He would he probably in tliat case his grandson, which would 
well agree with tJio name, because grandsons are, as is well 
known, often named after the grandfathers. The course of 
events then would be something tike this, Kanishka was 
followed by Vasishka between the y^ears 11 and 24, 
After Vasishka's death, which occurred probably soon 
after Sam there was a dix'tsion of the empire, 

Kanishka f! took possession of the northern portion 
of the kingdom. In India proper, Huvishka made himself 
king. The reign of Kanishka I! endured at least as far as 
Sam 41, the dale of our inscription. But before Sam 52 
Huvishka must have recovered the authority' of the northern 
portion of the empire, for in this y'ear he is mentioned as king 
in the Kharosbthi inscriprion which was found at Wardak to 
the south-we St of lubul, 

; ^ Jk Hnil * fJrty been u«ed to enpTie* a 1 } tum|>ju-B the HrkinL' 

Jkitii^Sa in Klvarcnhlhl by tb* rid* cf ZQJ^iOYoti tbe rolnsnf 
iGmdw, eVitt flff Attd Scj^ikie AVbj'J rm ttwd Indian &, 

170). It bxirdiy b* tauio^ IhBit lb* noliiitiQD «■ pf £ Ih* M's 

BO diiFer*H«» 

Iti dnji! thi ThlalbtUii ld»criptiDfl {£A ind, [J, ilW, mNu. 2dJ U in 

lUm 29 anilin thn r«ieT> of H^vi'vbbll 
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1 do rot misappreKend the problematic nature of the 
construetioti I have proposed % whether it is correct wiJI 
depend on further discoverJes for which wc are fortunately 
justified in entertaining hopes. 

The inscription which presents us with so in»ny new 
difficuitics carries us, however, in my opijuon, by means of one 
word further towards the soiution of a question which for die 
iast few years has considerably occupied Indian historical 
research, Ttus word is die fourth title of Kainshka which 
I read as This reading appears to me to he 

abaolutejjr certain, although the upper rortion of some letters 
on the stone have been injured. Bancrji read it (?) 

1 must at once concede that the first ok,h„r^ can he pa. But 
It IS equally possible that the upper portion of tlie symbol has 
txien broken away, just as has been the case with the pteecd- 
wg symbol which undoubtedly isIn that case the 
wn tMilj be The second akikara can be nothing but /. 
The hook at the top of the symbol is perfectly visible in the 
im^ssion and makca the reading th.,t impossible. Of the 
third only the lower portion has been preserved. Com- 

panng the remnant with the lost of the word, one can haV*e 
no^uht but thatit was a The lection ia simply 
irapwsi Ic. The two last ahfsarat are manifestly Thus 

, P‘iit>irasa Or kaharoial *‘''d it Is obvioiiS 

that only the latter can be tlic right reading. 

The title of has not up to now been traced to 

In^n soj, and ,t would he incmdihle if wc had to deal with a 

fbMiTn ^ drew their tides 

this is them.selve8 

™'!r ‘ ti'cnisclvcs 

PerskTrnv M translation of the Middle 

the c.nfna *^^'^tion ahamatta shaa which wc meet With on 

thecoinsofKanishfca,Huvishka,and Vasudeva. The third 
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title Jeistpufra i’fj as has been long known, tlic rendering of 
the Chinese Ptta itu, ‘ son of heaven.’ And now to thew has 
been added the Roman appellation of Ca‘'Sar. It may be 
asked t why this heaping up of epithets? For this too we 
have an answer i These were calculated to mark the monarch 
as ^the lord of the whole world. A/aAtrafa is the king of 
India, the ruler of the South. As against him we have 
rajatir<t}a\ the king of the Northern country. That properly 
speaking Iran lies to the North-West of India, and not exactly 
to the North, need not be considered as prejudicial to our 
explanationj inasmuch as we liave to deal here with the 
cardinal points in a general way only. The term ia^puira 
marks the ruler of the East. To him is opposed the kaitara 
or sovereign of the West. Thus the Pvuahana kiiig ia a 
ssfviils^xtisi'^ftt. ^ runs the title on the coins of the two 
iCadphiscs. This idea appears to he an Indian one. I need 
only call W mind the tiignijitya which wan the ideal and 
aspiration of every Hindu ruler. In this connection there is 
an interesting passage in the Chinese translation of the 
Dnn^viAofitttasntra of A. D. 392. 1 quote it according to 
the version of Professor Sylvain Lc\-Lii> In the hn-ftottii 
f Jambudvipa) there are, . . , four sons of heaven {fisn-tzeti). 
In the East there Is the son of heaven of the Tsm (the 
Eastern Tsm 317-420); the population is highly prosperous. 
In the South there is the son of heaven of tlie kingdom of 
7*ien-tchoM (India)*, the land produces many celebrated 
elephants. In the West there is the son ofheaven of the 
Ta^ts'in (the Roman Empire) ^ the country produces 
gold, silver, and precious stones in abundance. In tlieNorth- 
\Vest there is the son of heaven of the Vue-tchi? the land 
produces many good horsci;.'* This passage is almost a 
commentary on the signi£cagoc of the royal titles in our 
inscription. 


** Jear, Air^K 0, 2^ noc^ 




Wc liavc seen abtn'e lhat there is some doubt ;is regards 
the personality denominated here as kaisam. It is imniateriai 
to the chronologtc aJ m fcrenec which we may draw from the 
uae of these titles. No one will deny tliai this inscription 
dates (rom the Kushana period and its date Aoim 41 belongs 
to that aeries of dates which run fresn S to 93. The beginning 
of the era which the reckoning has for its basis is-urtcertain. 
The tlatory which was aUt'anced first hy Cunningham tliat 
the Ivhtishana era iB klefittcal with the Malava-Mkrama 
era of 57 B, C. has found in Eh. Fleet an energetL' defender, 
I’tofessor O. Franks lias attempted to support and I too 
have agreed to it. Bur the word kaisam overthrows this 
hypothesis. The idea that so early as in the year 16 b,C 
a Central Asian w Indian ruler nhould have assumed the 
title of Cnesar is naturally incredible. VV'ith the possibility 
of transferring the beginning of the era, and consequently 
Kanishka, to pre-Chrt^tkn times falls likewise the poss^ 
bility of placing the succession of kings from Kanishka 
to VasuJeva before KuJalapKadphiseSii, whose conquests, 
according to Profisssor ChavaonesJt and Professor Franke,ii 
took place in the first post-Christian century. In these re¬ 
spects I am now entirely atone with Professor Olden heig^ who 
has recently treated the whole problcni in a penetrating wa/.* 
The exact determlnatiDn of the era however depends before all 
on the quesiion whether wc should identify the king of the 
Ta-Vue-chi, Po-i‘iatj, who sent in the year 239 A.D. an 
embassy to China, with \"asiideva, the ^successor of 
lluvishka.^1 In that case the era would start at the earliest 
with 130 and at the latest with tS3 A.D. None of the 


.. «'^’***- P- 33V^'P- Stifrmgt 

.tM rhim^ MUr A’/ji irJjtiij licrn ^c., p. 03 fT, 

S. ir, v^i, viii, p. i9i, i,«t> 1. = p. 7^ 

AT. F. CH'. /Aih AY., 

pp* 4ie n». 

TpuHg S. 11. Vel, V, p. 4®i 
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ground^i which OlUenbui^ hits odJ^c^d against thii suppo^i« 
t'K>n is dccisi^^e. On the other hand» the iJentifioatiofi of 
Po*t*iao with Vasudeva is, as obscn'cd by Chavannes, merely 
permissible and not necessary; besides there still remaJns 
the possibility that a later and another Va^udeva is meant» 
Acooordingly a e&nsinjus emmum Can hardly be attained at coce, 
and final deeisioii will vary according tc the cviikntiaJ value 
attached to the Chinese data. Our inscriptiofi has, however 
perceptibly narrowed the bounds of the possible, a fact the 
value of whidv under the prevailing circumstances/is not to 
be underestimated. 

After I had already written the above paper, 1 received 
the J uly number of K. . Ij. 5W.^-on- 
PostscrJpL raining the first half of the essay by 
J. Kennedyi on the Secret of Kanishka/* The author 
supports the theory of Fleet and Franke, So far as 1 
see there is nothing in the essiy which invalidates the 
clear evidence of our tnscripfipn. This is not the place to enter 
into details only one word I ahall say regarding the aj^u- 
ment upon which Kennedy ^seems to place chief reJiaticc, 
Kennedy argues thus (p^ 6f?7) ;—We mpst date Konishka 
either 100 years before 50 A, D* or after 100 D. (strfctiy 
speaking after 120 A* D,), Now the kgenda on his coin are in 
Greek- The use of Greek as a Eanguage d every-day life 
however ceased in the country to the East of the Fuphratea 
partly before and partly soon ifrer the dose of the first 
Christian century- Hence Kanishka cannot be placed ip the 
second century^ but mui^t belong to a period prior to the 
Christian times/* 

Now before me lie a pair of foreign coins % a nickel coin 
from Switiserland of 190D and a penny of 1307. The in^ripdon 
on the former reads; Cmftrdera^ii^ On the penny 
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aCaild.<i rtrtona. Dti. Gra^ Srilt<. Fid, Dtf. /«(/. Imp. 

I pity the historian of the fourth milientimni who win draw 
froni the coins the conclusion that about the year 1900 Latin 
was the langMge of daily life in the mountains of Swiiaerland 
and in the British Isles. 


I 
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APPENDLX VII. 


THE SOURCES OF THE DIVYAVADANA, 
Chi(ies« Translations of Sanskrit-Eudcttiist Literature. 


The CUvyatm^hna is a collection of pious tales which 
di^r too considerably in style and language from each other 
to be attributed to a single author. Ed. Huber and SylvaJn 
Levi more or leas sinuiltaneoualy established the sources of 
these talcs collected together in the DiiiyovadaHat By an 
examination of three of the tale!^, namely, Mara and Upagupta 
(p. S57), Yashas (p, 332) and the Gift of the Half Mango 
(p. 450) Huber comes to certain definite conclusions. The 
negligence with which these sources have been put together 
was noted so long ago as by Burnouf in his Intradudi^ 
to ihi History o/ InJian Buddkis»u The story of Mara and 
Upogupta is translated also by Windisch in his Mara uhJ 
Budtifia (pp. 165-176). Already here Windisch noted the 
characteristics of a draEiia. “The legend is,” he says, 
^'prettily and didactically related with dramatic circumstance. 
But the dialogue betwisen Upagupta and Mara is not in the 
simple verse of the Pali legends, but is partly in the more 
artistio meters suoh as are employed in the Sansls-it drama. 
Along vrith the ihfoka and arra we find such meters as 
Praharshtni, Vasantalilaka, Siiardulavikridita and even 
Suvadana. We arc reminded of a drama also by the 
dioatriea] show, especially the manner In which Mara 
appears in the costume of the Buddha,” Speyer had 
also noted that the form sahiya in place of the 
usual sakayax which is found in the Asoka legends 
in the Dirytxvadaitay is also to be met with in the 
BudJhaearit This was a particulariy happy discovery of 
Speyer’s (WZKM16, pi 2). As a matter of fact, Ashvaghosha, 
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the iiuthof of the BitdMacerifaf has coinpa'ied, as we know, 
another work called the Stitra/an^araf which is pteserved 
only in a Chinese translation made hy Kiiinaijiva about 495. 
And the three stories of the Dityapadana under examination 
are precisely found there. Tlie importance of the aiinese 
tranabtion consists in this; that with its help we can correct 
the Sanskrit text of the Dmj'onaifana as we shall see later on. 
Now tile question is; Did the stories originally hdong to 
5utrff/,,«*Bw,ordid there exist a third work upon which both 
Ashvaghosha and the editor of the Dwyavadana could draw P 
Ashvaghosha was a learned poet. His BuddAacarita is 
perliaps Uie first in date as a and both Msing and 

Taranatlia agree in pointing to him as a pecricss poet. In die 
story of Mara and Upagupta, the Elder asks Mara to show 
htm the features of the Buddha f Mara agrees to do this t “ 1 
will show him to 3 ou in die same form which J created in 
erder to sAuram va»cayi/nm.'^ 


Wtndisch not being acquainted with the Chinese, trans^ 

atea the last phrase as « in oKler to deceive die beto." But 

c real sense of the passage is rcccn^ercd only when we place 

tiK story of Mara and Upagupta in ihc book from which 

It was dmwn, namely, the S«tro^„r,^ara. There it is preceded 

Mara plays a great part It is the 

T Shura is a miserly man of 

buddliT ^r\ disciples of the 

Buddha. The BuJdhs personally goes to his house, preaches 

^ tW Law and makes him see the sacred Truths. Mara is 

wiihLi/ Buddha has 

aw, ara imself puts on the guise of the Buddiia 

^ ^pears before Shura. Next follows a de- 

folse r" Mh majestic, appearance of the 

Jll sWa: While I 

points" I mis takes in 

proceeds then to delK-er a sermon which is 
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any tiling' but orthodox, Shura mokcii him out, You arc the 
Wkked Oii& It is In vain that you hide the jaokass in the 
skin of a tiger *, although his appearance may deceive the eye 
he is found out as sood as he begins to bray,’* It is evident, 
then that in the DhyavadJKa we should take Shura as a 
proper name, and not as a commem name meaning hero. 
Further on, in his comparison of the Sanskrit text with the 
Chinese, Huber notes that thcCbbcsc translator has noticed 
the play on tiie word " Asoka," which signifies the name of an 
emperor and the name of a tree, i pun, which has escaped 
both Bumouf and the English editors of the Div^avadana^ 


Thus at least three of the talcs In the Divyavadana liavc 
been borrowed from the Stdfofonkavo of Ashvaghosha, But 
the latter is far from being the prioctpal source upon which 
the anonymous compiler of the had drawn. 

Already the English editors notice that the collection was a 
part of a Vmay^pHaka, They saw that the stories related to 
a school of Buddhism different from Pali. According to a 
Tibetan authority quoted by Barth (RHR 41, p. 171), of the 
four schools of Buddhism only one, that of the Sar^-astivadi, 
employed Sanskrit in its liturgy % the Mahasanghikas used 
corrupt Sanskrit, the Sthavima or Tlieni\'adia employed 
Paishaci and the Mahasammatiyas used the Apabhramsha. 
And since the fragments of the Vinayapi/aka recently found 
are in Sanskrit, a prhfi they must belong to the 
of the Sarvaslivodis, and this is in foct 
the conclusion which Huber establishes. Now the 
Chinese canon, which has preserved die “basket of 
discipline'* of several schools, fumiabes a means of verifying 
the hypoiliests. The result of Huber's reseaiohcs is that 
at least eighteen out of the thirty-eight stories of 
the Dioyavadana are taken from the SarvasUvadi viftayo. 
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The coinpflcr has treaCedi in f^t,^ the rTtf^'i^iVafiiofthe 
Sarvastiv'adis in the ^me manner in which the author of tlic 
Mahavaitu has dealt with the Vmayafntaka of the Maha- 
sangbikas. Only the redactor of the D'momdtma had not 
the grace, like the author of the Mahai'oifUi to acknowledge 
his debL On the other Iiand, in taking his loans the com¬ 
piler has been faithful, rather too faithful. He wrenches 
sometimes the stories along with the ligatures preceding and 
following them in the original Sanskrit VittayapHaka^ The 
divergence between the Sanskrit and the Chinese lies only in 
two points. In the first place, the translator, who was the 
celebrated l-tsing and who rendered the original Sanskrit 
into Ghincse, commits minor mistakes. Consequently when 
he comes to one of the numerous cUe\ei or the stereotyped 
scries of phrases, I-tsing aoinctimes loses his patience and 
instead of reiterating the passage in Chinese, contents himself 
with a brief “and so on". l.ess frequently he uses the term 
corresponding to the Sanskrit Pttft'.iOadYxtvat. With these 
two exceptions the two tally compietely. We easily 
see the utility of the existence of a Chinese version, which 
so exactly corresponds to the Sanskrit, when we think of 
undertaking a translation of the JiivyaTadam into a l^iiropean 
language. Now we shall see below some examples of how 
l-tsing's Chinese version lielps us to restore the sometimes 
corrupt text of the Sanskrit t>h.’Tiivnd(ifta- 


How Chinese 
helps Sanskrit. 


Huber first analyses tlie stories of Makandika and 
of Rudrayana corresponding to stories 
36 and 37 in the DtoyauatfiiHa, These 
two were original ly tlie section 

Prayashetttika 8S in the Vittavapi/aJta of the Sarvativadis 
corresponding to the Pacciltya 83 of the Pali SuttittriMafisu- 
The regulation in question referred to the prohibition on 
the Buddhist monks against entering the toyaJ palace 
on certain occasions. In this section, the Pali makes of 
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Cha/iafuki a name whereas from the Chinese it is 

evident that it is an adjective phrase meaning ^ carrying an 
umbrella in the hand,*’* qualifying the monk which follows* 
As Huber notices it is strange that the great Buddhaghoshaj^ 
the Pali commentatOTi has repeated the mistake morn tlian 
once. III one place the Chinese transktor I-1sing cannot 
tolerate the interminable monotKiy of certain repetitions and 
notes; ^*Thc Sanskrit text has the entire eniiineration. 1 
am afraid of wearing the reader and abridge Uie portion." 
In the light of the Chinese, Huber establishes that the 
l/fSTitm at page 577 in the renders a whole 

stenlcnce senseless^ and th.at judging by I-thing's Chinese 
version the original Sanskrit ahould be kke/adSaiia which 
restores sense to the corrupt sentence* At page 573 the same 
Chinese rendering helps us to restore in place of the 

unintelligible Similarly Uie first liMa in the 

Makandika tale (p. 515) is restored to sense with the help of 
the Chinese. In the same story the upanas^^fiHivff shcjukl 
now be read apadaslkiimytt* Further down Sa^ntmdArani^tfa 
is a corruption for Udait&AAraitiffia^ In the story ofSvagata 
(Ar- PP- 1S7*19S) the proper name Asvatirtha is certajnly 
a mistake^ The corresponding Pali is Ambattitha which is 
confirmed by the Chinese which this timCt instead of 
translating as it often does^ here transcribes die proper 
name of An-po, At page 191 of the the 

Sanskrit text should be altered into m&fnuJhAyadBkir* 
The aradfiita at page 433 has an erroneous title, OiJa- 
It should be Cudafi^s/tlAa. Verses produced at 
page 497 are massacred m Sanskrit, but are restorablc by 
a reference to ther CJimese* At page 512 mtiiAuraVitiPt 
must yield place to the sensible mandrfraytfm^^ With these 
plenteous cXxUtipIes and a faithful rctidcring of several 
stories, Huber avers that I-isingk translatton testifies to the 
existence in India in die eighth century of the Sanskrit 


canon of the Sart'astivadJs. “ The disproportion/' he pro¬ 
ceeds,« between the dry brevity of the Pali text and the 
redunt^t prolixity of the Sanalfrit recension may prove 
repulsive at first to the reader and might make the Smskrit 
appear suspicious tohioj.” As a matter of^ct, nevertheless, 
tlte compilers of t]ie Sanskrit cancm invented nothing in the 
sense that they were as fiiitbful transLitters as those of the 
Tlicravadi canon. The only difference Is this • Whilst the 
Pali school habituatty leave out or throw into the commen¬ 
taries the pious talcs which serve to illustrate the precepts of 
the rules, in the Sanskrit school these iiave 

completely invaded die text iLseJf of the Sarvastrvadi canon. 
Although we have not yet receipted from Ceylon Buddha- 
ghosa'a commentary of the we have already shown 

that there is not one of these stories which cannot be found 
again m the Pali A Windisch with his accustomed 

penetration, saw long ago that Buddhaghosa must be familiar 
witli the literature of the Xortli (Af^r^i und Buddha p. Stlf.). 


To these important discoveries by Huber we may add 4 
few notes from the arcid^niaHy simiiluineou 5 n^scarch on the 
same problem by Sylvatn Levi JWch ISO?}. The 

of the Afulasarvastivadis is also the same as the 
Tibetans have admitted into their canon. It constitutes tlic 
Dul^a of the Kanjur. The various parts of the Dul^va, 
fording to Csoma, were translated from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan m the course of the ninth century, f-tsing's Chinese 
translation was made hi the ninth, It is interesting to note 
tliat I^mg expressly states tliat his work accords with die 
A^lasan^tivTidi principle and should not be confounded with 
other scluMl. The Alulasan^astlvadis 
^ to be distinguished fiom the simple Sarvastivadis whose 
was translated into Chinese as early as 434 by 
^^jiva and Punyatara, under a Chinese title which is 

equiva ent to as distinct from the f'iitaya 
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of the Dbarmaguptas which was called the llaitya of the 
Four Sectiqns, and from the f^'inava of the Mahishasakas 
which waa entitled the l aaiya of the Fivefold Sections, 
According to T-tslng, the Mulasan astivadi waa a sister school 
to the Sthavira, the Mahasamghika and the Sanmijtiya, and 
the school itself was subdivided into four brancheSj viCij the 
Sarvaatjvadis, the Dbarmaguptas, the Malushaakas and the 
Kashyafnyas, The Dharmagupta was translated into 

ChinesB in 435 by Buddhayashas \ the Mahasamghika in 416 
by Sic Indian Buddhabhadra and the celebrated Chinese 
Fahicn i the blahishasaka in 42i by Buddhajlva. The Chinese 
translation of the fifiaya of the Sthaviras was made between 
48$ and 493 and lias been lost. But a portion of even the 
Phli of Huddhaghosa was done into 

Chinese in 4S9 by Sanghabhadra. Among the translators 
there were some who bad migrated from Persia, one of whom 
rendered into Chinese two tracts on the I'inaya between 148 
and 170. 



APPENDIX VIII. 

rNSCkIBED FRESCOS OF TURFAN. 
Bit Ed, Uubbr. 


■I. 

The Buddhist art oF India in Gandhara as well as in ilie 
south has preserved from early days the legend of the 
Brahaman Siunedha, wIjo ia auhsequently to he the 
Shakyamuni and who receives from the Buddha Diparikara 
the prophecy of hia friture career. We come across this 
c^s e with the same features in the scriptures of the 
diflF^ent Buddhist fraternities and that is an index which 
leads as to suppose that it forms a part of the ancient 
elements of the canon. Tliis beautiful legend has not been 
excluded by posterior literature. The hagiographies of the 
ohur^ of Ceylon have extended ilteir activity to the 
Fkanidhicaryas of the HoJhisatUa under each Buddha of the 
preceding A'u/jfraj, They inform us of the spiritual progress 
even of the chief disciples of the Master during the age of 
any one of his remote forenuincrsi. In the Pali canon the 
and the have been continued into 

the BuJrfkav^mta and the Thtrat>a<tam. We shall 
I^sently see what corresponds to these two Pali works in 
the northern canon in Sanskrit, For the paintings at Turfen 
m Cwt^ Asa, recently brought to Europe, refer to legends 
n ts &nskrit canon. One of these grottos there has a kind 
a gaitiMy of ^'shshaint or the lunar mansions, each of 

and diagram. They were 

The r ^ as or auspicious marks. 

f rnya, of the north like that of the Mahasangliikas have 
prescribed stanaas of good omen which the superior of 



uLOO^^t^jes had to address to liaitor^ and who had specially 
to invoke upon them the protection of the 28 mansions which» 
in groups of 7^ preaide over the 4 cardinal points- These are 
the same stansas which in the fiir, &05) and in 

LalUarhi&ri^ (p- 837) the Buddha addresses to Trapusa and 
Bhalljka at the tirae of their departure. It is significant that 
It is the Makiniasftt and not the which accords 

with tlie rocenskm of the Mahasanghikas which has come 
down to us only through the Chinese translation of Fa-hicn. 
These pages of the by the way oflfcr an exceptional 

opportiinity to test the knowledge of Sanskrit possessed by 
this chronologically hrsK Chinese pilgrim and his Indian 
collaborator. As regards the subjects which the religious 
painter lias to represent in the diffenent part.'^ of the 
monastery from the verandah to the kitchen we have minute 
descriptions of them in the JCiHd/u of the Mulasan^astivadis. 
These texts would be useful in a translation prepared widi a 
comparison witli other Chinese and Tibetan renderings. 

it wa-'i^ in kcu reser\'ed for the Buddhist art of 
Turkestan lo employ its beautiful technical skill In the 
methodical titili^ation; of the source of rnspiration provided by 
the texts. The mission of Dormer and Klementa brought 
some of these pictures which were discussed bySeewtin 
ISOO in the JewrmI especially with reference to the 

Sanslnit stanzas written in the Brahmi script found on the 
frescos in tlie j^^nelgbbourhood of TurfaUp explanatory of the 
paintings which depict the Pranidhicaryas. 

I 

More frescos have been discovered by GninwenJel and 
the finest amongst tJiem toujid in the temple of bazakJJlc have 
been reprodticed in the magnificent Chsiuhs by V'on Ic Coq, 
Each of them, except one, has a Sanskrit jAMa to identify tlic 
individual scene. 
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Luders haa atudietl these stanzas. He started with 
the hypoUiesis that the shhkas formed part of a whole 
poem which haa perished. IJc supposes that the or'^mal 
from which these yts of verse have been drawn could he 
t®t^overed from two texts which have been already indicated 
in his exploration of the Mahav!>$tu by Barth {^oafnat des 
S>ti!anU, August-^tober, 1399.) These texts are the Pali 
Titiddha.vamsa and the Bakvtuddhasutra in the Afahmsastti 
{.jii, 2£4*£5(}). However, the tests and the stanaas in the 
frescos have nothing common between them except the 
general narrative. The proper names and the circumstances 
which hare led each time to the Ptanidhom or sdemn vow 
of tlie future Buddhas are djflferetH in the Mah«sashtt in the 
and in the frescos. Starting with the fet that 
on the frescos of Turkestan the/^awfi/^itrhrTor the Bodbisattva 
are distributed over three Asomkheyakalpas, and that, on the 
other hand, the monasteries to the north of the Tarim desert 
belong^ since the days of the visit of Iliuan-tsang to the 
SarvasdvBdi school, Luders concludes that the third recension 
of the shiQkiis which we have in the frescos must be 
related also to this school. And this arrangemeot of the 
distribution over three Asamkheyakalpos is noticeable only 
in i!axL Db^ytasadana. However, considering the corrupt 
composition of the stanzas, Luders doubts whether they were 
actually borrowed from a canonical work of the Sarvastivadis, 
and is inclined to think that here we have to deal with a 
debased Sanskrit which was current at a latter period in the 
barbarous monasteries of Turfan. As a matter of fact, at 
this period there was no barrier between the church of 
Turkestan and that of nothern India. I have already shown 
that the gecgraphical hikizon of the text from which the 
of the lu- ■ " 

ie redactors idahanaiitt. However, the ftianzas on die 

frescos of 


Turfan arc not tnuch farther removed from the Sanskrit of 
Pariini than the Language of the DivyiWiTdtifiij, If r&aUy 
there is no dKFerence hot ween them it can be explained on the 
assuniption that the have been inacribed by an 

illiterate painter who did not iinderatand them and actually 
this seems to have been the case^ because as Luderi^ has 
indicated more than once, die subject represented is quite 
different from the skhia which is expected tc explmn it, 

These stanzas then liave issued from the same work on 
which is based tire Dwymudana itself^ namely^ the Vin^yn 
of the Mula Sarvastivadis. They are Jollowed by the 
beautiful tale of Sudhana and die Kin nan which ts retained 
by the compilator of the Dit^y&^adana chrestooiathyp Tlie 
stanzas are addressed to Ananda and the subject is divided 
into tliree as in the fragments of Turfam At the 

close Dt Uic fkigments it is stated in prose, Here are the 
names of the Buddlms/* analogous to the lamsplam 
daAubiid(ifiaiuir£m of tlic flfu/inT^asfu. The next chapter 
contains also m verse a recension of the Tlherafiadafi^, Here 
alsot as in the case of the Budd/iamm^sa^ the proper names 
ill the stories of the past and the other circumstances do tmf 
agree with tJie Pali version. 

The interest whkit it baa for the iconogniphy of Central 
Asia would justify a translation of this Budd^avamsir of tlie 
Mula &ir\''a*rtiT?adis, But it would be better to produce the 
translation from the Tibetan text For ihc Chinese transla^ 
tors of the Tang dynasty have rarely succeeded in comprising 
into Uietr stanzas tlie whole expression of the Sanskrit verse 
even when they were able to understand the latter. Besides 
the proper names which they tran^ated in their own fashion 
are djfEcult of reproduction, 

£KdW EH'ei here fl itrikiou illustration ol tllfl illi}KlFtaat Si<rrii:« which 
Chliit^e rendcri lo Btid^bti-tiG aludL^. With ihe yf the 

bffPTB him he cfiTT^cti ihe errors q£ tbo serSbu nnd paffiUri who 
hftfc preiATvid the saiptun] lo the frwcoe of TurfaA.1 


Every section oi the Sanskrit n^ara. when doaely 
examined, reveals the same features. Tlierc are few 
fundamental difTerences with the Pali. As Barth has put it, 
the Triple Basket of the Mula Sanaatlvadis had no cover and 
that it continued to absorb material from outside. The some 


conclusion can be arrived at by a comparison of the three 
diverse translations of the Vi^aya of this itchooi, namciy, the 
portions borrowed by the DivmvatiaH<i. the Tibetan traiisla- 
tion of the 9th century and the Chinese of the 8th. The 
divergencies can he illustrated by an example. The long 
Story of Smhala, which is given in its entirety by the 
Tibetan and the Chinese transiators, has been abridged in tlie 
Diutavad^nti (p. 6£4) into a simple reference to the 
Rakihixatutra, Again where the manuscript of the Tibetans 
gives the whole history of liashtrapala that of Msing quotes 
only the title. On the other hand, numerous tales in Chinese 
and Tibetan are thus disposed oft Place here such and 
such tuira and such and such chapter of this or that 
Nikaya** This problem, although it is more in die domain 
rt the literary history than theology, attracted the attention 
^ the doctors of the old Indian chutch. Thus Vasuhandhu 
in Ills Gaihasamgraha has no hesitation in placing the 
Aiadanas and Jaiakax in the Vinayapitakn. more 
tmportMt piece of information we gather (ram a work of 
Nagarjuna translated by Kumarajiva about 400 A.D, which 
was a voluminous commentary on the M^apraaepara^uxa 
and which lays down, u There are two recensions ol the 
t^aaya, the Haaya af Mathura which contains the 
A^nai and the Jataka and has eighty cliapters - the 
f iaara of Rathmir which rejects the Jaiakas of the 
and presert-es only what is cssenUal which is 
i f into ten diaptcrs," But wliat were iliese 

A«A«ir and Mathura.^ Here we enter only upon the 
domatn <» hypothesis. 


I 


m 

A 8HARKUT SCULPTURE. 

II. 

The identification, isie by one, of the aechiEological 
monuments of India every day provnes with greater certainty 
that all Ruddhii^ni, even of the ancient epochs, ha«^ not been 
included within the limited scope of the canonical texts. 
Oldenberg ha<i already indicated that two scenes in the legend 
of the Buddha, which are jdepkted at Bharhut, arc strangers 
to the Pali canon, namely, the ascension to the heaven of the 
Thirty-three gods,—a scene which is represented also at 
^ Sachi,—and the great miracle of Shra vast!, It is possible to 
add oite more scene of this class. 

One of the bas-reliefs at Bharhut represents a group of 
musicians accompanying with their instruments the move¬ 
ments of a troupe of dancers in the front of two edifices i one 
on the right, the palace of Indra, from the balcony of which 
the god looks down upon the festival, surrounded by his 
w'omen, while from the upper .stories the serv^ants siiow their 
heads from the windows \ the other to the left of the cAaHrn 
through the open door of which we notice laid on the altar the 
tuft of hair of the BodhhattVa, 

The dome of the tkaiiya bears an inscription in the 
Ashoka characters which reads thus \ Sudh^madeva r^r^Aa 
Bhinjatatff tkiidamaha, Cunningham taking the word 
“maha" in the sense of “great,” translated it to be “the 
great headdress (relic) of Buddha in the jVssemhly^hatl of the 
{Tkt Sttipa 9f Bharknlt p. 12S,^and it does not seem 
that this translation in spite of its queemess bas been 
criticised. Tills inscription on the j/u/a of Bharhut does not 
hear the solitary instance of the expression Chadamaka. in 
Buddhist literature. The same term U employed in the 
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when, after havii^ described bow the Bodhi- 
sattva cut off his hatr and threw* it up in the air where it wna 
received by the Thirty-three goda, it adds; “And to this day» 
among the Thirtj'.tbrce gods, tlic festival of the tuft of the 
hair is celebrated,'* wbkh the Tibetan translates word for 
word including the term “ festi^^l" leaving no room for 
doubt for the meaning of the expression {Poucaux, Part I, 
p, 195). AmJ, as fortune would have it, it is a case where 
I-taing has for cnee at the same time correctly understood, and 
entirely translated, the passage in of the Mula 

SarvastiVadis. The Chinese affords final confirmation; 
“Shakra Devanamindra seizes in the air the hair of the 
Bodhisattva and carries it to the Thirty-throe gods-, the 
Thirty-three gods are gathered together who oU do homage to 
the hair circumambulating iu” {TnpUake^ Tokyo jnii, 3, IG 
b. 14). 

On the other hand, the Mahavtistu uses the same 
expression when it relates almost tn the same phraseology as 
the Lalitivittora that the tuft of the hair, cut off by the 
Bodhisattva having been received by Indra, the Thirty-three 
gods celebrate a festival in its honour (11, pp, 1G5-16S). 
Finally, the festival of the tuft of the hair of the Bodhisattva 
among the Thirty-dinee gods is ftirther mentioned expressly 
in the Abinhishkramana .Sjtirr 0 , which is a long life of tlie 
Buddha translated Into Chinese towards the sixth century by 
Jnanagupta {Tripitaka, Tokyo xiii, 7, fiSb 13-20). It is here 
related that the Bodhisattva cut with his sabre his hair which 
was taken up by Indra, then the Bodliisattva was shaved by 
the Shuddhavsgas and that Indra again gathered up the 
hair which felt under the razor. *“ Shaken received it and 
carried it to the heaven of the Thirty-three gods where it was 
worshipped. Since this day he commanded all the gods to 
celebrate this occasion as a festival for the adoration of 
tlic tuft of hair of the Buddha, the obsert*ance of 
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which has not bgCii inurruptcU Co tlih day* 
Fiirt]ier, the word *\ maha although ft appears rare b the 
vocabulary of Buddhist Sanskrit^ ta not othcrstfiae absolutely 
unknown. The supplies an bstance (p. 579). 

Wc may remember the long description of tlie voyage ^ 
Katyayana beyond India and the Qxus. At the place which 
is called Lambaka, the aposilc leaves behind at bis departure 
his copper goblet knmsArkir^ as a sou%'enir to the goddess of 
Romka, who raises a r/cr/a and celebrates a Estival b which 
the tnbabttancs of the place take part. The English editors 
of the £}i'tyiivadtina hesitate between kashfAa and AnsAi} but 
the true readbg is AamsAisis I have atready tndlcaccd (BEF£0 
vi, p. 16). The Chinese and Tibetan translationa support 
this cortecticn of the Sanskrit text* The Chinese translator 
of the Mula SaA^astivadis lias slightly altered the order of the 
text, and in doing sO| has omitted the passage relating to the 
piece which probably he had not sufficiently urtderstocxJ 
(rrg^iYfl^u, Tokyo x\dj,99b 16)* But the Tibetan, always 
faithful to the letter of the text which he translates, exactly 
follows die Sanskrit (Kanjur red edition Finaja^ vm^ 100 b). 
The Tibetan word Z’lk-f/™ shows the meaning which the 
translator attached to the Sanskrit namdyj that cjf a 

festiwd. 

This scene has been diijcovered by Foucher among the 
bas-reliefs of Boro-Boudour at Java and it affords artlnto. 



see the men in gaiety, the musiebns and da&ers who enter 
the sanctuary. It is in brief, allowance being made for the 
differences of techniquei an exact counterpart of the bas- 
relief of Bharhut* 

Thus we find at Bharhut a figure representation 
of the anmial festival observed by the Thirty'^three 
gods to commemorate the cutting of the topmost hair 
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of the Boilhisattva, But the legend is unknown in the 
Pali canon. Besides we knowhow sober the latter is in details 
as regards the life of the Bodhisattva. Not only hav^c I not 
disco\rcred myself this legend in the canonical text, but it has 
not been mentioned in the two great Buddhistic compilations 
of IndoChina belonging to a Jater period—compilations which 
have been made so conscientiously and carefully and in which 
are embodied not only the canonical texts but also the com¬ 
mentaries and the supcr'cctnmcntariea of these texts and in 
which minor variants are invariably noted. Neither the Bur¬ 
mese Jinathapakasani nor the Siamese Pathaniasambodhi make 
mention of ft. In fact, in the Pali canon itself the bter texLs 
like are not aware of it. According to it the 

hair of the Buddha, when it was cut off and tossed up into the 
air, was knmediately seized by Indra who conveyed it to 
heaven where a siu^j for it was erectOd 3 but it has no know¬ 
ledge of the festival annually celebrated in commmoratJou 
of this event in the abode of the Thirty-three gods. 

It is, therefore^ a subject exclusively appertaining to the 
tradition of the north which is represented at Bharhut. '* But 
the tradition of the north " is a vague term under whiclj arc 
hidden a number of diverse things, AVe shall get at some¬ 
thing more precise when we succeed in determining the 
schools to which these legends appropriately belong. Un¬ 
fortunately this is not easy to achieve. The L<imavhiva 
takes us to the Sarvas tivadis, the other texts ha^'c been 
e xtracted from the of the Mu la Sar\'asti\'adLs 3 the 

is attached to the school of the Mahasanghikas, 
Finally, the AHinUhkrimajut Snfra has issued from the 
Dharmagupta school. The festival of the tuft of the 
Buddha's hair Is mentioned b no otticf I'ittjya of the diverse 
schools translated into Chinese, So all the great sects of 
Northern India are cognisant of this legend. Since, on the 
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other hand, the Ahhinishkramdnit Sutra which almost always 
indicates in detail the divergencies of the principal schools 
makes no tnention of it, jt appears that its author hdd the 
iestiVal to be common to all the schools known to him. Hut 
on the other band we have to note that the Gandhara school 
seems not to have known much, or at least not to have 
represented the sc^k of the shearing of the hair (Foucher 
tA ri greee-hondtihiquei p. 365). 

We need not draw a general conclusion from such 
uncertain ciFcumstanccs, However, it is the accunmlatton of 
details of this class which alone will perhaps permit us one day 
to substantiate all the a priori discussions, so complicated, 
regarding the subject of the relative age of the traditions of 
the difierent schools by more precise knowledge. For the 
present, all that can be said is that our opmlon con&tns what 
other indices lead us to suspect in the fragmentary 
state of our knowledge of Indian Buddhism. The recent date 
of a document which acquaints us with a legend does not by 
any mcans lead to the conclusion ot the rccentness of the 
fonnation of the legend itself. 
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KIN« KANI5HKA AND THE MULA 9ARVASTtVADIS, 


III. 

It is well known ihat the of the Pali 

Theravailii waa crystallised at a sufficiently early 
period; (heir Vinavn^ after it was drawn up in Pali, could 
hardly receive any new ckmenta except in the shape of 
commentaries \ but that of the Alula Sarvastivadis remained 
long alter it had been drawn up in Sanskrit open to all 
the extraneous inffueiucs and did not cease bdng amplified 
till it grew into the enormous compilation which lost in 
Sanskrit has been presert'cd to ua only In Chinese and 
Tibetan translations. [Vow, up to what date did the Vinaya 
of the Mula Sarvastivadis continue to enrich itself with 
fresh texts ? The Chinese translation dates irom the seventl] 
century and the Tibetan from the ninth. Both are loo bite 
in date to give us any information on the point. Their 
constant exact harmony demMstrates that tliere was a limit 
to their expansivcncss anJ that from a certain pericxl a 
degntte text of the Pi««i>--twas substituted which thenocfrirth 
remained identtca] till the date of its disappearance. This 
period was prior to the seventh century, but prior by bow 
much P The problem remains yet unsolved. 

In the section treating of medicaments {Tripiiaka^ Tokyo 
xvii,4) there is placed in the mouth of the Buddha a prediction 
concerning king Kanishka, Unfortunately I have not got 
with me the Tibetan translation. The Buddha goes to the 
abode of the Yakahas, to the city of Roliicaka, which is 
described at such length in the l>tvyuvajittta (pp, lOT’-lOS), 
From there, accompanied by Vajrapani, he proceeds to subju¬ 
gate Apalala the tVoffa and to show hts prowess otherwise. 

Bhagavat having again arrived at the village of Dry-tree, 
be sees in this village a young boy playing at the making 
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of ^ earthen ttuptt** Hhagavat sees him and speaks to 
Vajraponi, “Do ycai ^ee this young boy who is at play 
makir^g a itupa VajrapanL repUeS) '* I see him"* The 
Buddha says "After my Nirvana, this child who is playing 
at the building of a siupa of earth, wtH be the Icing 
Kanishka and he will found a great siupit which will be 
designated the j/u/fl ofKanishka; and he will spread the 
religion of the Buddha*" 

As wc may observe, the basis of the legend has nothiiig of 
originality. It is hardly anything beyond a clumsy repetition 
of the prophecy touching the king Ashoka ^ the handful of 
dust which the future Ashoka oflers to the Buddha 
is here replaced by the earthen stupa on account 
of the stupa which in his future life the child who is to be 
Irishka is to build. The only interest which it 
possesses beyond the mention of king I^anishka is 
the connection with a weli-known monument which the 
Buddhist pilgrims visited and which was actually built by 
Kanishka, namely, the temple now discovered in the ruins of 
ShajilddberL 

This little fact, added to a certain number of others, tend' 
to show that the of the MuJa Sarvastivadis underwent 

a kind of re-liandlii^ about the beginning of the Christian era. 
The w<»d" dtnara" which implies Gra-coRoman iniiuence, 
has been already pointed ouL 1 have also shown in Ibe 
incorporation in the Vtuoya of some of the stones of 
Ashvaghosha. When discussing the actual date of the 
king Kanishka we may say lltat the mention of his name 
carries us to the same period. 



APPENDIX IX- 

THE MEDICAL SCIENCE OF BUDDHISTS. 


The oelelwatwi Bower manuscripts were found In a 
Buddhist rtupa in Kashgaria. They were probably written 
by Hindu emii^ants. They arc in the hdian Gupta characters. 
On paleographical grounds they should date from 450 A. D, 
The material on which they arc written is birch-lwk which is 
cut into long strips like the palm leaves of southem and 
western India. The manuscripts embedy seven Sanskrit 
texts, three of wliich are purely of medical contents The 
first medicinal work conuins an eubgj' on garlic and various 
recipes especially for eye diseases. The second, which is 
a much more voluminous work and is entitled the 
or the tjuintessence. treats in fourteen chapters of powder 
butler decoctions, oil, mixed recipes, clyster, elixirs, aphro¬ 
disiacs, ointments for the eye, hair dyes, of 
bitumen, plumbago, and care of children. The third work 
contains fourteen prescriptions in seventy-two verees. 
The sjxdi text, which is a cliarm against the bite of a cobra, 
has also a medicina] chameter. The language of these 
IS I^re archaic Uian tliat of CAaraJta and 
We owe the decipherment and translation to Iloemlc. The 
same scholar has been busy with another work relating mostly 
to Indian Inscriptions or medical formula: and which is even 
mote ancient than the Bower manuscripts. In the text 
rc^senied by the Macartney manuscript, written in 350, and 
which IS a paper manuscript unfortunately in a bad state of 
preserv-ation, we come across se\-eral familUr herbs like arJka, 
prtran^u and also gold, silver, iron, copper and tin. The 
gi^t importance of the Bower manuscripts for the history of 
Indian med.cme lies in thisi that they pjsitivdv establish the 
existence ol the medical science of the Indians as'eariy as in the 
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fourth and fifth centuries and puts an end to the scepticism 
rtg^arding the trustworthiness of the j\rabic sources touching 
upon tliein- The principles of the three fundamental humours, 
that of digestion, that of the influence of the seasons, the 
forms of medicinal remedies, the names of the diseases alt 
appear here just as in the later works, wJiile many of the 
longer,prescriptions in the Rower manuscripts appear in their 
entirety in the better known medicaJ SamhUai^ it is note* 
worthy that quicksilver, opium and small-pox are not yet 
mentioned. 

These Bower manuscripts c-ome to us from the Buddhist 
source as is roost dearly shown by the sixth and tlie seventh 
texts which several times make mention of Bhagax'O, 
Tathagatha, Buddha and so on. Vagabata has traces of 
Buddhistic propensities which explain its transplantation 
to Tibet as well aa the complete absorption of the 
Indian scicocc of medicine by that country. The Tibetan 
system of the science of healing can be traced back 
only to Buddhist medicine The exhaustive accounts of the 
Buddhist pilgrim btsing (67 l-flSS) on the then condition of 
Indian therapeutics including medicinal herbs, the three 
fundamental principles, diagnosis, f^ts, etc., accord not only 
with the contents of our standard works like CMtraka ond 
SusAruJtt as well as the Bower manuscripts \ but the Chinese 
traveller's account includes extracts from a sermon which is a 
ru/ra dealing with medicine ascribed to the Buddlia liimselfi 
The Buddhist king Buddhasa of Ceylon in the 4th century 
cured the sick, appointed physicians with fixed stipends, 
caublished hospitals and wrote the medical manual called 
iartfr/AnwtKi'if/ia, Cliaraka !s reputed to be the body-physician 
of Kanishka, but whether it was the celebrated physician or a 
namesake of his is hard to determine. Nagaijiuia too lived 
about the same time. Besides being credited with several 
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medicail treatises he is Utc reputed compiler of an edition of 
SiuhnU to whom also is ascribed a medical formula on a 
pil^r in Pitaliputra. The hospaials with physicians for men 
and ajiimaiB founded by King Asoka in the ihiitl century 
are well known. A good deal of medical knowlecfe is 
revealed by tte Pali A/aAavoi'^a. It refora to eye ointments 
nose cure^ stalks, myraholama, 

a^ts, assafatida^cupping.diaphorciics and even to faparatomy 

cf the later works, but to no metal preparations as yet. 
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APPENDIX X. 

Tlie ABHIOMARMA KOSHA VYAKHYA. 


It m a striking testimony to the genius of Engenc 
Humouf who examined with profundity the thice great 
religions of the world simultaneously, Btalitnanism, Buddtusm 
and Zoroastrianism, that since IS44 when he wrote his, 
Ifitroduotion to the History of IndLm Huddtusm, still a mine 
of uianiiquated informaiionj very little fresh light has been 
thrown on the ppm of \ astibandhui the author of 

Ahliidhamta kosha and on Yashomitra, hia commentator. 
Minaycff. SyU-ain Ijivi, Mast Walleser and Vallee Poussin 
have excavated extracts from Yashomitra's IjaMjen or 
commentary which still exists in tile Sanskrit original, the 
i-JiJia itself liaving surv’ivcd to us only in Chinese and Tibetan 
translations. Manuscripts of the Vyakhya are to be found at 
least In Cambridge and Paris and it would be worthy of any 
f^tron of Indian learning to secure the services of an erudite 
scholar like Sylvain Levi to prepare a critical edition with an 
illuminating introduction similar to hia prefixed to tlic 
Alankarasutra of Asanga. 

Humouf calls the Abhidharim koaha an inexhaustible 
mine of valuable information on the itpeculattve side of 
Buddhism. As regards Yashomitra's expository art, an 
example may be interesting i « This is the view of those who 
follow the Abhidharim, but it is not that of ourselves, tiie 
Sautrantikas. The tradition informs us, in foct, of the 
existence of other works on the Abhidharma like, for instance, 
the Joana prasthana of Katyayaniputra; Prakaranapoda cf 
the Elder Vasumitra \ Vijuana kaya of the Elder Devasharma \ 
the Dharmaskandha of Shariputrai Prajnapti Shastra of 
Maudgalyayana t Dhatukaya of Puma, Sangitiparyaya of 
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Maha Kuahthtia, Nctw what 19 die tneanuii' of the word 
SautrantDtaa P This is the appellation of those who take for 
ihcir authority the sutras and not the books. But if they 
do not take for their authority tlic books how do they admit 
triple division of the text into sutra, vinaya and Abhidhanna 
pitakas P In fact, the Ahhidharjua is spoken of in the sutraa 
m ^nnection with the question of a monk Miliar with the 
Tripitflkas. And this is not surprising since there are se^xral 
artiiavinishcaya and others under the heading 
of Abh^liarma in which Abhidharma is defined. To reply to 
this otyeetjon our author (\"asuhandu) says Abliidharma 
was cxpixindcd by Bhagavad along with other subjects.” 

The text leaves no doubt as to the meaning of the term 
^utiantikas. It is a designation of those who follow the 
doctnne according to which the authority of the sutra is 


cite. a» Yopua™. 

.cct. of ,h„h WC have deaflod i„(b™tfo„ „f 

. "* «l™> befog SauoooiikM. 

Vaibhashikas and Yogacaras. -^wuuanuxas, 

*‘*^*^“ enjoys considerable authority 

and its author Vasubandhu was called a safe like unr 
the secoad Buddha. Yashotnirrti’. 
ii known as the Sphu^S^t a 
work our attention is direetfd r »t. • * of the 

which ■Kondly, Ac Mjcolioii. 

commeBtafv -i TS* connected with the subject of his 

1 -iwllx. hi, ^ ^ 
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As regards the system of Yashomitra, he belongs to the 
superior school of Indian exegetics. Kc possesses atl the 
resources of tlie Sanskrit language of which he makes an 
excellent use for the elucidation of Vasubandhu a text. His 
glosses are graoimaticaily correct, and pbilosophicalty acute. 
In his diction he follows the gianimalical school of Panini. 
In his philosophy he pursues the canonical sutra texts. He 
expressly denominates himself “ Sautrantika/* W e do not 
naturally possess ait the authorities (Ri wbbh he relies, 
Yashomitra’s labours represent that service to Buddhism 
which is rendered by the philosophical treatises of the 
Brahmanas to the Vedas which tliey cite at every step. 
Yashomitra assumes the triple division of the Buddhist 
scripturesr-the three Baskets or Tripitakas. I le refers pretty 
frequently to lost works. To the more eminent of bis 
authorities be prefixes the epithet Arya (noble) or Sthavira 
(Elder). They were the apostles or the early lathers of the 
Buddhist Church according to the sanctity of their dicta. 
The quotations of Yashomitra are sometimes exhaustive at 
others brief* They witness to his immense reading and 
orthodoxy. A fascinating study is afforded by the com- 
parison of texts of the authorities quoted by Yashomitra with 
the Pali scriptures. Vallee Poussin has unearthed a number 
of passages of verbal identity. That the strict definition of 
the primitive body of Buddhist scriptures was not rigidly 
adhered to but that the expounders of the Vinaya Sutra and 
Abhidharma proceeded more or less in a general way is 
established by the legend of Sumagadha which in the Tibetan 
is incorporated with the sutra literature, whereas according 
to Yashomitra it related to the Vinaya. The concord, 
however, between the Sanskrit and the Tibetan is perfect 

Among the noteworthy Elders alluded to is Ashvajit, so 
generally to be met with in the Sanskrit texts from Nepal \\’<i 
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also COOK! acroi93 Dharmatrata aiid Huddhadeva. Further, wc 
encounter more frequendy Gunamati and his disciple 
V-aaumitra who both preceded out Yashotnitra as cjtpostter m 
of Vasubandhu's Abhidharma khosha. Next we notice 
Samghhhadia, Hhadanm Sferilabaha, Aiya Dharmagupta, 
Acharya Miyioiatiia and Bhadanta Ghosliaka* Bhandanta 
Signifies that the name following it belongs to a Buddhist 
particularly respajtabk for his learning. And Yashomitm 
thus comments on the*3pccific Buddhist term; 

» Bhandanta, says the text { this is a certain Elder of the 
school of sotraa or it was bis own name. But Bbagavad* 
vishcsha allc^rcs that this title is a designation of the Elder 
nilarmatrata. To this we on our part reply; The Eider 
Oharinatrata tnaintatns the existence of things past and 
future, he belongs neither to the school of the suinw nor to 
tlw school of Uarshtaniikas j (after further cUborate argument 
\ ashomitra concludes) all this goes to show that Bliandama 
of our text means to suggest a person of the sutra schooi 
otlicrthanDhammtrata. It suggests a certain Elder or a 
monk whose name has not be^ spKiified." 


seem mhi. r ‘>f N«>ks wn»n 

^ » l« of oHgin. f.g^ NirgrmUia 

ollu„TO u fl» ShnianHiri,, rfv,«a. „odoob< a Brahmanical 


Paadt37 Vashomitraaro 

Vaisheshikas. He admits that the Buddhists were by m 
^he!^t^" a number of disputed phDosophfcal questions. 

^ tho B uiMtol. pjavaiW. ^.a, 

the AeiWflsA, or Winter (Novembu-Dccember) is the first of 


the seasons for ajl Huddhiats. Those schools which he cites 
the moat often either for the purpose of refutation or for 
entering his own doctrinal protest are the Buddhists of 
Kashmir and Ceylon and the Vatsiputriyas. The Kashmlras 
are of Sequent occurrence. They are stigmatised as Out¬ 
siders. They are described as recent arrivals from Kashmir, 
but the expression here used is ambiguous, for it may as 
we[] mean the Westerners. Any way it is clear that our 
book was produced in India and probably in a province to the 
east of Kashmir. In one passage the Ceylon Buddhists are 
thus referred to: ** The text (of Vasubandhu) says in «// Mr 
fiber boois, which msains to say, that in the books of the 
K uddliists of Ceylon and others.” From this i t is eviden t that 
the Ceylon Hiiayeu were known to the Buddhists of the norlJi 
and that they were cf sufficient importance in the eye of the 
Jattw to be cited by tlicm. It appears that there were certain 
Vatsiputriyas who were also Madhyamikas. From the &ct 
that Yashomitra mentions and combats the views of 
Nagaijuna or Nagasena it is clear that he IK'cd posterior to 
the times of the founder of tlic new school. The third 
Buddhist Council is referred to as the Trithum 

The method of S'ashomitra does not fend itself to a 
reconstruction of the text of Vasubandhu, his own cxposittoti 
being so co-mingled with the words of tlje author whom he 
interprets. Vaaubaijdhu’s own work was itself in the nature 
of A commentary for Yashomitra states i ** Many oi the sutras 
have been omitted t^ause the exegesis of the texts lias 
been lost and, accordingly, die Master has written no 
commentary,*' The Master is obviously Vasubandhu. 

At the lowest estimate Yashomitra's is a 

compilation of texts and philosopliical interpretations. The 
contents of the volume aie t The chief diaraetenstics of 
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beii^a, of conditions or of laws, *-for the word “ Dhamia 
signifies all these things ; the senses, the elements, sensation 
and perception; the sequence of acts and effect; the 
affections, hatred, error and other moral modifications; hmmn 
birth, destiny, the fruit of works, and the passage of man 
along diverse paths of eitistcoce; the various degrees of 
virtue ^d inUJlIigencc to which man can attain in tliis world ; 
the action of the organs of sense in respect of perception and 
the conditions whidi accelerate or retard the said acu'on *, man 
and woman considered from the physical standpoint; passions 
and the necessity of suppressing them; on pleasure and pain 
and the necessity of breaking away from them ftir the 
attainment of Nirvana which is the perfection of absolute 
repoK; the conditions of human existence and the 
functions of the org^s; fir‘ti>rjUt\ or action and nitvirUi or 
quiescence; the various degrees of humanity with regard to 
education and the relative perfection of human senses, super- 
neural faculties ; the passage of Superior Intelligence through 
the varunrs degrees of existence; thedevas and the numerous 
classes into which they are divided; the infcmos and the 
worlds. These sul^ccls, none of which is examined in 
a consecutive method nor in a dogmatical manner, am 
jumbled up and the same matter is discussed in several 
comi^tions in the work. The doctrine of the book is 
m^ifi^tly that of the most ancient school of Buddhism 
wic was atheistic. On the question of the existence of 
it a very strikuig pasaage which leaves no doubt 
as to the tendency of the work or at least the belief of the 
co^ntatorYashomitra. It illustrates how the celebrated 


^‘Thc creatures are created neither 
l^urusba (spirit) nor by Pmdhana (matter). 


by bhvara, nor by 
If God was the 
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sole cau 9 r::i whether tha,t God was Mahfldeva-j Va^judeva of 
anotlier, whether tspirit or matter, owing to the aiitiple fact of 
the existence of such a primordial cause the worid would 
have been created in its totality at once and at the same time. 
For it cannot be admitted that there shoutd be a cause 
without an effect? but wo see the oreatures combg into 
existence not siinultaaeously but successively, some from 
wombs, some from buds. Hence we have got to conclude 
that there is a series of causes and that God is not the sole 
cause. But it is objected that this diversity of causes ts due 
to the volition of the Deity, who says, “Let now such and 
such a creature be horn, let another creature be bom in such 
and such a way.” It is in this way that is to be explained 
tlic plienomcnon of the appearance of cfeaiurca and that it is 
prov'cd that God is the cause of them alU To this we reply 
that to admit several acta of volition in God is to admit 
several causes and tliat to make this admission is to destroy 
the first hypothesis according to which there is one primortiial 
cause* Moreover this pluraJi^ of causes could not have been 
produced except at one and the same time since God, the 
source of the distinct acts of volition which have produced 
this variety of causes, is Himself alone and indivisible. The 
sons of Sbakya hold ttiat the evolution of the world has no 
beginning.” 

This passage is remarkable in many ways. It shows 
how far removed was the theory which it expresses from the 
pantheistic natumliam of the Brahmanic creods. The fact 
that Yashomitra cites the Shaivites, the Vaishnavites, and 
other thcistic schools, but docs not cotnbat the later 
analogous Buddhistic creed of the Adibuddha whicti was 
tantamount to a sort of monotheism, demonstrates the noti- 
existencG of the said sect in Buddhism in his time. « These 
conaderations toad me to lltink,” concludes Burnouf, that the 
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work of Vasubandhu (Vasumitra is ob^usly an ovcrsigttt 
cMi Bumotif 9 part) with Uxc cominentary of Yashomitra which 
accompanies it, are both antenor in time to the period when 
was established in Buddhism the cre^ of a Supreme God." 
(For attack on iheista see Shantideva's Bodfii, c, v. p. 135.)' 

BendaJI (Catalogue of Buddhist Alanuscripta, p. 25) 
describing the Cambridge Manuscript of Abhidhanua kosha 
Vyakhya by Yashomitra, says that it is an accurate cofy. 
The accuracy and the great Value of the work may be judged 
from the ^t that, firstly, it was the only copy i^the work 
existing in Nepal, and secondly, that the owner before parting 
vrith it had a copy made for hinisdf. The Abhidlurma kosha 
was translated into Chinese in S53 and again in 654. 

The contents of the Vy&khyn are somewhat diSoently 
set forth by RajendrakI Mitra (Nepal. Bud, p. 4.) 
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APPENDIX XL 

REFERENCH TO BUDDIflSM JN BRAHMANICAL 
AND JAIN WRITINGS. 

References to the Buddha and his Order arc very rare In 
Sanskrit literature^ so scarce are they that though tloJtzmann 
(Gcschichte und Kritik des Mahabharata, p. 103) has collected 
a few passages in which Buddhism is referred to, he Is 
inclined to believe that the Brahmans deliberately eflEaced all 
memory of the Buddha, appropriating to themselves all chat 
was convenient in liis particular teaching. In all Rainayana 
the Buddha is mentioned in one place only which, however, is 
regarded as an interpolation by Schicgct and Weber. There 
is scarcely anything specially Buddliistio in the 20th chapter 
of Shankaravijaya which is devoted to Buddhamatanirakarana. 
TIic SarvaJarahana Sangraha gives but a belated version of 
Gautama's doctrine. 

The flarshacanta (p, S65-3) has naturally more references 
to Buddhism because king Harsha was partial to the feith. 
But the particular passage which 1 have in mind 1 am inclined 
to look upon (with all diffidence) more as a dedsive allusion >hq n 
appreciation of the dcctrinc. The three refuges are mentioned 
as having been resorted to by monkeys *, the law as being 
expounded by Mayanas, and it is the owls which repeat the 
Bodhisatvijataka while the explaining of the Kasha is left to 
mere parrots. Here and there, however, we must not omit to 
mention some glimpses of unaffected admiration. “The 
doctrine of Shakya Munt is the family home of pity/’ {p. 244), 
■‘Calm in mind like Buddha himself," (p. fig). The Buddha 
doctrine which ** drives away woridly passions ” (te.xt p. 2ftS), 
There is also a reference to the .?ariiajrrrvrt^('*school in Bana's 
Kadanibari (text p, 106, Translation p. 112). It may be 
mcidcntally noted that it is difficult to see why Professor 
IC B. Pathak contends that ** Sana is misunderstood and 


mistranstateJ by Professor MacdoacH:!! , when he speaks oj 
*'pious parrot^j expounding the BudJhiat dictionary." The 
text has furamopssQkaihhkifkmhiapi shakya ih/iskana 
kushalaih kothim ittmuptadithadihihi (tlarshacarita p. 317), 
The JfCosha is undoubtedly the Abhidhet ttti kosha of Vasu- 
bandhu as the learned professor baa himself noticed. The 
Buddha is refiared to in the Bhagavata purana (I, 3, 24) and 
Vishnu purana (111, 17, tfi) derogatorily. However, tliere is one 
book in Sanskrit whidi treats of the Buddha and hia doctrine 
without hostility or derision. It is the Buddhavaisra of 
Kshemendra. TheSotapatti, the Sakkadaganji, the Anagami 
and the Arahat of the Pali are enun^rated and the Saddharma 
described without animus and the Buddha is spoken of in bis 
favourite role of spiritual healer « bhavabhishag BhagaVan 
babhashc." (63), I came across more than one MS. of 
interest in this respect In the numerous catalogues of fianskrit 
in the \'ariou3 Indian libraries. Among the books 
acquired for Government by the late Dr. Peterson we notice 
three Buddhist tracts including tlic Nyayabtndu /jAa(407.) As 
regards Dharmottar’s commentary on the Nyayabindu there 
IS the pathetic note by the Professor, nxamining the Jain 
bliandar he says with reference to the book s Tt is the only 
Buddhist work in the old libiary (of Shantinath at Cambay). 
I have already tried to convey to th j reader something of tliat 
9Mse of rum and desolation which must flow into the mind of 
him who, in this empty tempk, turns over tliesc records of 
human faith and iovc and sorrow. Here in the mWstof it ail b 
one solitary suA'ival of a still older shade of a yet grtjater 
religion,** a remark as true to-day as it was when Peterson no ted 
that the recovery of this book was a new justification of the 
importance which has been attacked to these records, as it 
is a fresh pledge of the inestimable wealtli which still lies 
buri^ below the surface m India.** (p. ES), In the same report 
there is a notice of a Jaina work called the Darsana targ 


containJnj^ a vimtent attack on tho Buddhiatit dh^^ng them 
not onJ^ with conBumpcion of anima] food^not a groundless 
a^fioaatiofl—butalso of spLritiiou?! liquof whjch is a oalumny 
idc loe chhorita paktiyam sangha savajam**' A BuddAits^aira 
IS motioned by Oppert in his Sanskrit MSS^ in Southern India 
{Ij 2314) and a BtttidAaiiAii:ara of which unfiirtunatoly 
there arc no details. The Xlth volume of notices of Sanskrit 
MSS| Calcuttat has a Buddhist work in the index^ The 
reference to Volume Illi 832^ shows ft to be a book which 
seems to have four cecamen tariea and super-commentaries on 
it. In same catalogue there is an PsjtindAara which 

is in the form of a complete Utahayana Sutra beginning with 
iram sAru/am and ending with the inevitable 
lAasAifiim Q^kyaffandun (Notices of Sanskrit MSS» 2nd series 
Volume ill, p. 13). See further the note by Vallee Poussin 
(JRAS 1301;, 307) on the Buddhist sutras quoted by 
Brahmana authors. 

The following are further stray references 1 “^ 

"Here now come forward the Alodhyamikas who teach 
that there is nothing but a uniTCraal Void. This theory of 
univTrsal '^Nothing " is the real purport of Sugata's doctrine; 
the theories of the momentoriness of existence^ eto^ which 
employ the acknowledgment of the reality of thingSi were set 
forth by him merely as suiting the limited intellectnai 
capacities of his pupils." Ramanuja on Vedanta Sutras, {SBE 
48 | 514 ), 

lishemcndra in Vallabhadeva, Peterson’s cditioiii 
(pp, 26-27,) 

The Buddhist mendicant Divakaramitra in Harshacarita, 
Mudrarakshasha, (Telling’s edition 175*) 

Ashvaghosha is cited by VoUabliodeva in his Sub- 
hashitavali (p* 8) where he is called Bfaadanta* 


m 


According to Peterson the Chandragopi in VaJUbhadeva 
may be Chandragomi (p. 36 .) 


Vallabhadeva has many \'er9es attributed to Dharmakirti 
who is call^ Bhadanta (p.47). There is anotlicr Bbadanta 
callrf Dhrfanaga(p, 49,)- and another stil! Bhadanta 
rVajashantj (p, 60), There is a poet called Bcidhiaatt\'^a (p.543), 
Rahiilaka (p. IC4), and Bhadanta Sura who may be our 
Aryashufa of the Jatakamalafp. 131.) 


Shamga-dham-faddhati quotes Kshemendra fp, 95.) 
Dharmakirti's owj shlokn of a Buddhistic flavour fp, 150). 
I^anta Jnana.varma (i\ 155), V'araruct (p, 473) and (p. 5IS), 
BhadanU-varma (p. 522) and Rahglafca (p. 587). 


The following Buhdhist worka occur in the Cai^h^tit 
of Aufrecht; SauJJAa 
mtHars, BcnJdha BiiuJia m am dHihuaa. 


" References to Buddhist authors 

by G, X. Ind. Am. 1913, (p, 241 ) 


in Jaina Liceratiis^,^* 


Accorfmg to Telang Buddhists are not foimd in Sanskrit 
literauire because they are confounded with Jaina*,(Telane’s 
Mudraraksha^, XVI, XVII), * 

Vararuci’s work is stilt presm^ed in 
Jam Matha at i<o!hapur in which the gt.-minviriun laments 

r«TTc 

O* K. A* Bliiimaha*a attai^ks on Jmendrabuddhi, &c.) 

Vina.hvara-iiiin(li is another writer whose woilr i« 

rlr i" 

U Buddha m the commencement of bia work. 
For reconstructions of Sanskrit Buddhist texts from Chinese 
weKriptto,, ra "One more BmMhisl hymo'' byC.K. 
Nanman, In J. Aot., VS IB, (pp. 240-L) 
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“ A new list of Buddhistic Sanskrit words,” b 7 Levi and 
Nariman, Ind, Ant. 1913, fp. 179). 

For Buddhism in Brahmanic literature see the Bhamati 
of Vacaapati Misra, It is curious that the X'iews regarding 
Buddhism as cited and oombatod by these BrahmanJcal 
writers accord with Japanese Buddhism of to-day. Mai 
WalJeser is inclined to identify the Sang Hi paryaya with the 
Dhammoiangani according to the trudition of the Japanese 
sect of Kou'Cha^Shu which is based on the Abhidhariria 
Kosha of Vasubandhu, (Die Plulosoph Grundiage dcs 
Hnddlhsmus p. 5). 

For Shankara’a refutation of Buddhism see his 
commentary on the Hadarayana sutras, f1, 2, 13-SS, 
corresponding to pp, fil8-5Sl in the Calcutta edition. On the 
doctrine of nonrcgo (see page 74.) For doubts regarding the 
consistency of the Buddiia's doctrine (see page 77). For a 
literal concord of the Sanskrit Abhidharma kosha with Pali 
sources (p. 77) see especially the passages noted by Vallee 
Poussin, Dogmatique Bouddhique J A., Sept.—Oct 1902. lii 
Hiuen-tsang’a time the Maliayana was considered identical 
with Shunyavada (p. lOS), Specific Mahayaaistic iniluencea 
were aJieady at work in the later Pali literature (p. I IS.) The 
Jnan.a prasthana of Katyaj-aru is cited by the Pali school as 
Mahapakarana, g.^ by Buddhaghosa b his atUia saimi 
(p. UG). 

Buddhist material is at time to be met with b the Sarjskrit 
Koshas or texioons. 

The following has been gleaned from the Ahhidhana 
Sangraha of the Nirnaya Sargra Press. The Amara Kosha 
naturally has a good deal Buddhistic because the author was 
most probably not a Jaim, but a Buddhist. He refers to 
mithya drishtt, ashrava sanshraya, chaityo, pravachana, 


2B2 

*• * 

paryaya, Maskari. T nkanda iheiha » also rich in Buddhist 
terminology. It mentions fcaranda vyuha prajna paraoiita^ 
m^adht, agama, mkaya, sutra. The Abdriidbatm Cintantaii 
refers to the thirty-fcurjatakas, ten paramitas, ten bhumis 
(stage*)) bhadanta, bhattamka, Maskari, shunyavadi, caitya, 
sihara. nm Anekartha Sangraha has avadana {1528)' 
I^yayana and Vararud (163S)) AvaJoktta as a synonym of 
the Buddha { 1788 ). * / j i 
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Appendix xil 

NOTHS ON THE DIVVAVADANA. 
(By G, K. N.) 


The D^avadana when closely studied will be (bund to 
abound in expressions, ideas and principles identical with 
those in the Pali PUakas, This .store-house of mformation 
has been thrown open to us by various scholars ta connec¬ 
tion with the several problems of Buddhism, And 1 will give 
here a lew points that have struck me in my own study of the 
work. As is well-known and has been prcA'ed by means of 
the Chinese version, the DtEyavadana is the Vinaya of 
Sarvastivadi school. The language of the Divyavad^ina 
though Sanskrit o&ods now and then against classical rules 
of Panini, but “ titesc inaccuracies, like those which occur in 
the Mahabkaratol' may be interesting for the history of the 
language. Udanam udanayati is often found in Pali (pu S). 
The cermpement parts of the work are of unequal age;. That 
portions of the DivyaiKjdava are not very old is evident from 
the frequent mention in it of the art of writing, €.g,^ aksharani 
abhiiikhttani {p. ^), In this work w'e often find a record of 
the attacks on Buddhism and the great disfovout with which 
the Buddhistic monks were held among the Brahmans, and 
more especially the Jainas. The general abusive epithets 
ore mundakah 5 hra$nanakak (p. 13), and amatigtdah (p, S8). 
Whether the body of the Buddhistic scripture was originally 
divided into A^iAqyor asin the Pali canon is doubtful. The 
older term seems to be agama but the latter does not app^ 
after the fifth century as alleged by Rhys Davids, We find it 
in the- Athidharnta-kosha^vyakhya of Yashomitra, side by 
side with the term Nikaya. The Dtiyavadana more than 
price speaks of the agama catustha^ a (p, 17), Of frequent 
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OMurrcnce h the term as at page 16. Several impdrtant tejcLs 
corresponding to the Pali are mentioned-, lAai/offaiAa, 
mum^raiAa and the arliav&r^tyani (p. According to 
the AAAtdhan>,a-Aa,A^,^yakAy^, - ^r^Aavargiy^ni suira^H 
AtAudraA^ pathyante^ whereas Ule corresponding PaJi 

Eighths 

JRAS 1906, p. 34b; but see oow the illaminating recitation 
pnrnmve by Sylvain Uvi J A. 1315, p, 413). The celebrated 
\erac wb^ch pnzaled some scholars turns up in the 

VI.., towMoh corresponds no doXthJ 

ra, end ,he 

The conespondins- Pali of EU 

ut also the p^rmirrana was tO bc atttained in this life 

IS seen from the ezhorution to Puma- ra km 

„i, ruma, Gareh/t twam PurHj 

mwlo mtKayd hrnotiwraya athoaiia ■ - 

(P.S9). sv«d.e sen-ic of u« Bntdlt'^i.K'S'eTstid 

accepBnee of i, ,0 “ ^ I-® 

Pali and is of *Li, “"ospond, exaolly to the 

strictly speaking. prohS'tTretwS 
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Bhtkshu to the world, which is, however, permittei both tn 
practice and theory in the Pali canon. That the Divyanadana 
IS A vint^a is seen again from eiai prakaranam bhi&sha^o 
blutgmaia arocaya&ti (p, S4>, Bhagavnn aha ; tasmat 
atiujanatni, &c. (p. 89), This has an exact counterpart in 
Pali almost in every suHa^ The Buddha was given various 
oScrings during hia lifetime including lamps of which we do 
not meet any mention in the PaJi (p, 90), imhsya sl&kam 
yacayitva pradipamprajvafya bhagavalah e^rthrame daitah 
(p* 90)* CajikraiTiaj of course, is the path m the monastery wp 
and down which the monks walk for exercise* Ci^^r^pinda- 
palmkayanu usana g^/arnt pf&iyaya bAaishajya parisAAara 
are the same as in Pali (p. 91)* In Buddhistic text as a rule 
the Kshatriya takes precedenee of the Brahmanai but in one 
place in our book we find : 

paricri/^ AAiAiAiitaH^Ao puraTkHlitA i^fim^tiAaiaisca tAnrpiisii 

nijrajiiAiflaniff Brnkmaiia grikapati hkihhtotiSTdkam (p, 98), 
BkagavaSa Usham aihayantnhyam prakrUima jnatva iadridd 
dhitrmatitskiSHa triia ytim thrifim, &c. is a literal translation 
of the original stock on which Pali also has faitli fully 
drawn. We have some passages about the arts and 
crafts oi old India and the general culture of a wealthy youth 1 $ 
desc ribed at page 100, 'Hie great influence of the tenets of 
the Buddha and the corresponding among the Bmlimans 
of the spread of his doctrine of celibacy is perpetuated at 
page 1£6. Ileie is the clear echo of the opposition e6Eered to 
the Buddha whose gospel was not promulgated so smoothly 
and without restraint as may be inferred from the majority of 
the Pali hooks, in which sermon after sermon ends in the 
conversion of thousands of human and non-human beings ; 
Kimiyuikmiikam shramane Qauiamiih karafi, t<p\ pratrafua 
yayam api /r<i;T,yfVaA Ihxkdtacarah fp. 126). We also sec 
further the door being closed in the Buddha's Once 

more the Vimya rule 1 Bhagavaia rrruM dharmam dtthayala , 
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atiir^tf/aA. ^'ri&apaliA ia/Aayj/i ma^ara/i 

tm aMe ia/paf^ la, v Md, ffAri&j, x»„rk.ira, fi^aJt^,it 

tilt (p. ISO). TIiu 9 we find hzre that there were certain aiaii 
WWMf>«, nnd aiof,i jHinaiai, The pcouliaritv of f’i-atyeka 
Buddhas ,3 menb'oncd (p. 133). The Buddha^a smile and 
fP' 13'*)' There is the complete list of 

of UK Buddha .whom wo ao oftun meet with iu Pali, (for 

Vfte.Ja.wr m,.,,.,,,... AiiU K,h^ 

ktlyafana and A,tg,aniha. Jnmp,t(ra fp. 143). 

oceuh'^Id.’",'''f“‘'“'i™»fV<leuire ,o mach the 

Z Z7 r'a *'’• poet we fled 

t»*rfa uw,rij,.,*..aWa.;. A clear polemical loae of the 
hiuN n Vad ,n thej,„«„ p|a.-^ ,,, 

Tf-e eame elcty give, a„ amu 

-rwi‘"«^rci 
^«a fi" vrrr.srrirjs 

Z '"pT 

^ aa in Pall at page 18£. That the gencralitv '"i 

fia/ia and jis eOwta an thm agafnat maJya- 

^Awr* .. . . “e unfortunate victim, fa 190L 

refere *“ " MpapajuAitM va. (p, Soi) This is - 
reterence to the now ci-f^hw,,-.! ^ ^ 

now Miebraicd passage in Pali which. 
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a;Gcording to Edmondsj Km a pafallel to the Eon of thie New 
Testament, But the whole passage heginitii^ with yasmin 
at page ^04 1^9 a paraHet in the Ma^iav^iLiu 
(L;^40) and in the {T^t 252) lumafinitca 

/r/Kt pffaAant adAtiai^rf fp^ 25&)^ The ninth story is 
spedaUy worth studying because of its delineation of 
£^V7-I9 Jaina hpstlHttes. At page £58 we have a list of the 
Buddha^s principal disciples^ most of wtiom are to be found in 
Pali, Anya fa ^auMdtFtya^ AiAvaj/ft KasAyafia AfaAafiaina 

aAadL&at SAartfi$iJi^af Mai^dgatyttyana^ Kashyaf YasAas^ 
Pnr^a, The stock passage describing the up-bringing of a 
noble child found ??a often in the ^v:tdana sAufaka as welf as 
in the Pali occurs again at page £71. A testimony to the 
terror pf social cxcornmunicatiDn occurs in the threat % Noc^i 
v^iyam jnif/madAya/ ufAsAipamnAfi^ (p, £7£J- There is a 
highly important reference to the sfAart'm or Thcravada 
school and to their In fact there seems to be a 

direct quotation from the Pali work. Ta^ha stAavi^art/rpf 
tipanibbhadAtini (read so with Oldenbcrg as against the 
meaningless upanirbadham ** of the text p S74). There is 
a distinct prohibition of cultivatjon of miraculous powers as is 
laid down in Pali i A^a ag^ariitisya purasfai rdAir 

vfdanAayt/avya^ danhayati sstimro AAnvaf/i (p. £70). That the 
Div/avadana is not the original book but a compilatioti from 
Various sources is evident from many places especially from 
riAit £va vi^^af'4^tta Jtariav/aAj (p- EB5)t Almost every 

Pali Snifanfa begins With the formula ei^nm ma saiamt about the 
suspected andquity of which attention hag been drawn by 
Kern, The 20th chapter m fact commencea with avam maya 
zArufawf {p, 290). More reference to writing and iipi^ 
(ppt 300-301,) An easy way to salvation seems to have 
already taken root in the minds of tlic Buddhist community 
even in the lifetime of the Buddha. A candidate for salvation 
being advised to undergo the pravra/ya inquiresoryo Aim 
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«r i *je=«. .O'., «. .to. 

ti T!'' 

AMgniijrmKit Th ■ '* aHuipioa )o the 

^ ^ r -h ^ of Haddhiet 

°f JT te 

bel. Peli^d nop.PaJi eehool» The 

vtrikai tm fiatataiA y i P^^^age begjunwg with 

"fthc taiginal ,„, „f Xh 

occuranice to be specified fp, 0911 Th « ^'^uent 

the Buddha was rid«ufcd bfhis oL 

read to salvation, being too worltfiv 'mpossibin to 

were in fact scand^ged and t5l P««Ple 

characteristio of the obkettod satfre fe again 

which were considered to be pot'^ ^ « Practices of Buddhism 
ascetic life, * sullicjentiy rigid to suit an 

iam^faHiraJurn SAaAvtiAu^ *f^Auyi- 

/Air(/atftfre(p,420)/ The tmaortant d.! 

« u*poi...he«. ^ a, ««<=Se°;.5^B:5e!:^.:: 
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aDimositics arc further attested to in the 20th stofy, where we 
are told that a certain Jainascimdaliaed the Buddha by drawing 
the picture of the Buddha in the act of making obeisance 
to Uie Nirgrantha (p. 4^7)i That [ndia was not altogether free 
from religious persecuCfon is evident from, some of these old 
legends themselves^ About PushyaTnitra it is stated that be 
proclaimed y# fta tii 4 xy'iifi /nsy^/mru 

shasAtam (p, 4M,) The Shadv^aigiyaHj who are the 

constant instigators of mischief m PaJiT occur in our book at 
page 439* The 36th story furnishes another e?camp!e of the 
difficulties which the tiuddlia had to encounter in the 
propagation of his gospel A certain Bhikshu repudiated the 
teaching and the discipline which he had received from the 
Buddha and severs his connection with Buddhism [U these 
terms; idan^Aa fe ufa$t€Aa ^mram ttfii^nca 

fv.iyamem dharqya (p- 520) Though the first line does not 
seem to have come down to u3 cooreciiy, the manner of the 
Brahman and hjs contemptuous repudiation of Buddhism 
leave ua no doubt (rf his meanings Tliere is another svim 
via t Eakshaii sai^a^ quoted at page 524- Certain portions 
oi DivyaviK^na are cf late origin, one of which is the 86th 
story. There we find the Buddha’s discourses were not only 
committed to books, hut that tvtn ^omcn, mit^u pru dipena 
Bvddhaiacamm (p, 532). The several portions of the 

scripture and the doctrines mentioned in the 37th story are 
interesting in that some at least of them have no 
conrespondence in Pali (p. 54SJ. In the sarnc story we have 
reference to sharirapuja " or relic worslup and the erection 
of stupa over the relics, (p. 551)* The general Pali formula is 
"anaityam, dukham and aoatmaj^* but we find in the 
Dtv^avadana the fourth factor addedj ufrf., shunyata 
(p. 568). 
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Not« iQ I. 

Formeriy the tnixcd Sanj^krit was called tlie Gatba 
doleot, .Senart JA 1882, xix, 288; 18S6 viii, 31S; Kem SBE 
21, XIV 5 BuhlcrEp-lnd. 1,1832,230, 877; Ep. Ipi U, Si; 
Hoemtc and Bhantkrkar, tncl. Ant. 12, Ind. Act. 17, LS83, 
[X 36 J, Wackemagiel Alt* rndische GrammatilE, xxxix. 

We owe our first knowledge about this literature wbicb 
is principally found in Nepal to Brian Houghton Hodgson 
who lived in Nepal fiom 1821 to 1843 and distinguished 
himself equally as a statesmao, geographer, aoolagist, 
ethnogn^hist and investigator of Indian languages and 
antiquities. Through his instrumentality uumerous Buddhist 
manuscripts were deposited in the Indian and European 
libraries especially in Paris, where they were examuied by the 
eminent scholar Eugene Bumouf (Introduction a la histoire du 
Buddhisme Indian, 187fi). About the time (1874) he was 
making such important discoveries ndating to our knowledge 
of Buddhist literature, the celebrated Hungarian Alexander 
Csotna de Koros who had made the journey from Hungary 
to Tibet 'on foot, started his enquiries into the Buddhist 
litcrutuie of the latter country. Shortly after him George 
Tumour attacked the Pali literature of Ceylon. Rajendralal 
Mitra reported cm the contents of numerous Buddhist* 
Sanskrit manuscripts in his SamJtritSudJhitt Uitfaiurt of 
Ntpaii 1832. C, Bendall gave us his catalogue of Buddhist 
Manuscripts lu Cambridge, IBSS. 

The Tibetan translations of Sanskrit books arc described 
by Kotos m the Asiatic Researches, volume 20, 183G, and 
by L* Peer Aimalcs du Musce Cuimet, 1SS8. The principal 
work on Chinese translations ^om Saaskrit is Bunio Nanjio’s 
Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, 1687. (Winternita.) 
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* hfo£e Iq p. 5, 

"OUTLINES OF MAHAYANA BUDOHISM.” 

(Bv T. Su^iuKi.) 

“ The first SiU‘iAa forbids the killing of any living being 
but the Bixihiaitm does not hesitate to go to war, in case 
the cause he espouses is right and beneficient to humanity at 
large 11 )." 

The two kinds of knowledge or truth distinguished by 
the madhyamika philosophy (p, 95 , p. 97 , p. lOI). 

The completely n^ective nature of madhyamika is 
illustrated by the opening Sutra 1 

There ts no death, no birth, no destruction, no pm'sistence, 
no oneness, no multitude, no coming, no departing (p. 103)^ 

The emperor of China in 535, liavtng become a devout 
Buddhist, turned to the founder of the Hhyana school in 
Chin»»da*«d, “[ dedratBt .3 mny mamneriei, 
copied so miny sacred books and converted so many pzopk | 
what do you think my merits amount to P" The master of 
Dhyana replied no merit whatever ” (p, 104). 

TheSurangamasutrawas translated twice into Chinese 
and once entirely transliterated (p. 157). 


rxine lo p, 

Th. At"»v^a or the ttteory of the «ul i> 

b, the B„ddhi«, them^lve, app^eotly .ithout 

“■’•'“Itaion hhidtit 
iovolwj t^nrcerdiml pdneiple of philosophy, l, i, staled 
m our Tibetan sources derived from India (VaasiJtefn S7t 
tot towerd, hi, eod ttitih, eonvw to 
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kingJoni of Mira to a'l a%«mbly to condemn the docitrlne of 
a osrtnin Vatai who as^^rteJ the reality of the soul. It is 
the same Dhitika who came from Ujyayini and succeeded as a 
teacher Upagupta, the renowned contemporary of Asoka and 
the head of the elders at the Council ofPataliputra and a 
contemporary of King MUinda of Baktria. Hence the 
recognition of thi anitmivadi as decisive for adherence to 
Buddhism must have hien set up.—N. 


Note to p. g. 

DIE PHILOSOPHISCHE aRUNOLAOH DES AUTEREN 
BUDDHISMU5. 

(Hv Max VValleskr.) 

Walleser divides the development of Buddhism into three 
stages *, the first is the primitive realistic indifforentism, the 
second is idealism or nihilism) that is the Shunyavada, which 
is assoclatrid with the name of Kagaifuna, and the third 
subjective ideailam of the Vijtimavaiiis which is attributed to 
Asanga, the brother of Vasubandhu. 

The passage which yields this remarkable information is 
found in the fifth chapter of the Sandhi Nirmocana (Tibetan 
and Chinese translations) fp. 4).—N. 


Nate to p, 7 . 

Lalitovistara teansUted by Foucaux. Senart has 
discovered a bark manuscript in the Punjab containing an 
anthmetfoal treatise in the a dialect which shows that it 
was at one time a literary language <p. 3). According to 
the Mahav^sathc original scriptures of Buddhism were in 
VK-SC. (p, 4).—N. 
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Note to p. 6. 

Tntematbnal Gongitas ofOtientaliats, Parts 1834 , 

S^skrit-Buddhist manuscript from Burma describing 
Buddhist cosmology according to the Mahayana school by 
Herbert Baynes (p. 127J. 

Notes on the Pancakrama by Vallee Poussin (p. 137) and 
the^c hook report Pali inscriptions from Magadha or Behar 
by Cecil BendalL The Ashatamahashri Qiaitaya stotra of the 
King i Inrsha ShiJaditya is given in the Chinese text and the 
reconstructed ongina] Sanskrit by Sylvain Uvi (p. 183).—N 


Note to p. 8, 

RIIR p. 

^nottaforeronl lo a vny intcTMlmg study of hij ^puta 

p. 494 * " ““ (lA *9W. 

MahSLyJ^H'A tts T li»t iu th. 

r- u 1 . ^ J-^ 1914 ' Pellint 

tbe Maadts. ar^^n S'" SIT" 

•!«« ZoTOsoiau , "® f!« «■•xiy of 

For the SaasWt text of thTp)"” ” “ traoalaUooP 

«=hod «e Root sod Hube, ]a“ 
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Note to p. II. 

MAMAVASTU^ VOLUME I. 

The full title of the book la given at page 2 which may 
be translated: ^The Mahat'aatu scetton of the Vinayapitaka 
of the recension of the branch of the Mahasamghikas called 
the Lokottaravadis of the Madhyadeaha. Brahman hospita- 
lityi the story of Malini (p. S07). Example of the Sanskrit 
restitution of a Pali form (p, 2, line IS.) Textual resemblance 
with Lalitavistara (p. 229, line 6). — N. 


MAHAVASTU, VOLUME II. 

Shady side of Buddhist character, history of Shyama 
(p. e8).-N. 


mamavastu, volume til. 

Example of superiority of the Sanskrit (Ntahavastu) texts 
to the Pali, (p. 191). Example of Pali traditioo interfering 
with the text {p, 401). Example of tlie Sanskrit (Mahavastu) 
text being superior to the Pali (p. 417),—N. 


MAHAVASTU. 

Ptofessor Windisch has discussed the sources of 
Sanskrit Mahavastu (Ed. Senart) in a special monograph 
I}ie Aatnfiiuitiifit dti Sfaiaraslu (Leipzig, 1909) which fiitnlshes 
US with a series of Pali parallels to Sanskrit Buddhistic 
writings. The Mahavastu is a portion of Vinayapitaka 
according to the recension of the Madhyadeshikas belonging 
to the Lokottara^'adi sect of the Mahasangikas (Arya 
MabasanghikanaRi Lokottara\'adinam Madhyadeshikanatn 
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pathena viimya pitakaaya mahavastuyeadi, VoU'I, p. 2). 
Tile Madhyadcaija cotopriaea the countriea of 

Northern India from Kamhoja and Gandhara In the West to 
Mag^lia and Anga in the East. (AnguttaranikayaTikampata 
70, Ij) In this monograph we find a num!>er of recreating 

ParaJJeia. The usual Pali formula of admiaa ion to the Order 

as in the Mahavagga fl, 6, 3S) runs as follows: 

I .. hbODte bhagavato santike pabhajjani, 

lab^m upaaampadan ti, bi bhikkbu ti bhagava avoca, 

anakiriw« it”™' “* dukfehMM 

SansWt'cM '» found in the cofTcspondtng 

banskritc^n as represented fo the Divyavadana at p. 43 

while the Mahavas’tu differs but little from both. 

establishes 

at the Mahavastu issued foon, the Mahavagga. This he 
^-by acompanso^thc fi.t twenty-fo^f^Ce: of 
„ M^avaggn with the Mahavastu which p^Lts a 

rt ;,• " ~r 

IS respect the Lalitavistara also betrays close 

””!Er55tSSX‘‘ '* Mahavagg. 


that the Pidi copy of the Sutras discuss^'^^**^ 

more correct one when it diffiJs from the n "“h 

But the Northern text has underLne ^ ^ 

unucrgoiic a revision, and has 


invested the text in numerous ptot^es with minors and in a few 
places with larger, accretions and final!/ that where the 
positive stiodard for deciding is wanting the Pali form may be 
adopted as the more probably correct <p. 141). — -N. 


Kote to p. 19 , 

Wintemiuc calls attention to a most remarkable passage 
in the Lalitavistara (p. US of translation) where Gopa the 
Shakya princess is expected to observe what we should call 
the purdah aystem, — N. 


The Lalitavistra wag translated into Ovnese in 587 by 
Jarmna Gnpta j butan earlier translation existed since 301 
BEFEO ia05--N, 


Note to r, aj. 

BUDDHA'S QESURT, (Birtb.) 

ExArnple of Pali anJ Sanskrit parallels. 

An instance of words latterly put into the mouth of the 
Uuddtm which were not uttered by bimaclf (p, 17), Vishnu, 
Shiva and other gods in the older Huddhist texts (p. 30). Pali 
original of portions of Mahavaatu and Lalitavistani (p. 157). 
Here we see the induence of the doctrine of Bhaktt with 
which w^e are Miliar in the Bhagavad Gita and jt is proh. 
able that it was the Utter work which influenced the develops 
ment of the Mahayana. Kern’s ktanual of Buddhism 
p, 122 . (p, 4). The expression ug^im occurs also in the 
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PalicanoHj Maha^gava} z, I, 2; 6 andCuIIavaj^ga t, 11, 1. 
(p. 9,) JataJia xNlala, edited by Kem, Harvard Oriental Series, 
Boston. 190!, translated by J. S. Speyer, 1SS5, Kern in the 
, Feat Grusg to Bohtlingk, 1838, & tl'Oldenhurg, ]RAS 1893 
308 i Barth, RMR I599j2fi0j Wataoabe, JPTS 1909,863, 1, L 
Meverlus reproduced four tales of the jauka Mala, Lotus 
Verlag, Leipzig, (p. 41.)—X. 


Note to p. aj. 

MARA and BUDDHA. 

Northern books presume the existence of the Pali 
icrts 1), Pali PadlMaautta Iranalaled into the Sanjkrlt 
ailavjatara. ProbaHlit, of Sanskrit version bcino older 
to PJ,(p,4(l) Thenghtbe theme ma, he the same the 
Oieyntadana, Uhtavmtam ami Mahaparinibhanasultnnte not 
mienJependent butmntnnil, independent (p. 41). Moslnnoient 

^ "hi b, Mmaparinibben. 

M6 . Example of the oerreat mading preserved in Sanskrit 
™d the currnpt Pnli (p. 103). Example of a eomplete 
Sanskrjt translaaon from Pali (p. 330).—N, 


IS. JIS. 

Using in his dieUoaary of a thonsand Sanskrit.Chinese 
^.toto^he^nskrit Paevatabyp^fa-to. ^ 


myic lo p. 39, 

AWAKENINa OF FAITH IN THE MAHAYANA. 

By T, St'Ztiai, 

pseudosChristian elen^J^p' 4 ^^^ tinged with a 
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Susukf thihiu that there is an abundance of similar 
thoughts and passages tn Ashvaghosha and the Bbagavad- 
gita, (p, 44.) 

Kcm in his history of BudcDiism (German voL 2, p, 500 
(bot-note) has indicated coincidences between the Bh3g\'adgita 
Saddhannar-pundarika, (p. 44.) 

According to SuziJd Aahvaghosha refers to Sukhavati’ 
sutras so that the latter must at leas t he a couple of centuries 
prior to Ashvaghosha, (p, 50.) 

The Lankavatarasutra was translated first into Chinese 
by Bhumibhadra, A. D, 44S; then by Bodhiruchi A. D. 513 
and lastly by Shiksiianaiida, A. D. 700-704, (p, 65.) 

An example of a great solemn vow tauha-prr-mdhsna^ 
occurs in Ashvaghosha, sec Suxuki (p. 142); 

” May my mind be freed from ail contradictions, may 1 
abandon particularisatjon, may i per steady attend on all 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whom 1 shall pay homage to, 
malm oScrings to, revere and praise, and to whose instruedons 
in the good doctrine (saddharma) I shall listen | may { 
truthfully discipline myself according to their teachings, and 
to the end of the future never he negligent in self-discipline j 
may I with innumerable expediencies (upaya) (of salvation) 
deliver all beings who are drowned in the sea of misery, and 
bring them to the highest blisa of Nirvana — N. 


Note to p. 39. 

Some critical notes on Aahvaghosha's Buddhacarita by 
J. S. Speyer (p. 105, JRAS 1914.) 
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Note to p. 35 . 

Aahvagbosha by \'idyuiihefchara 
Bhattacharya (p. 747, JRAS 1914.J 


Note to p 35 . 


VH ^ contemporary of DharraakiVti by a C 

Vidyabhushana p. 601, 1914.) X ^ 


lo p, 4j^ 

avadanashataka. 

U«„taU«,Vvw, liK.^ ,7 k Tl>= 


I^uic lo p, 


I'y TTreiT^S^”!','* v,*«. Icth, 




AVADANA.KALPALATA. 

This work was Lran.statcci into Tibetan 
thcau^ca of the spiritual injide of th^r 1275 under 
Kublai Khan, the Tibetan \'ersioii h*»- * ^ogaJ Emperor 

literal aceuracy.—N. executed with utmost 
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Note to p. 64 . 

UiNFLUENCe DU BOUDDHISME, 

(Bv Ntanatiloka.) 

Do not be guided by rumours, by that which is written 
m sacied books, by reason or deductions which appear to be 
reasonable or logical «mply because of their external 
appearance, by visions and reveries, by the appearance of the 
possible) do not believe because it is the ascetb or teacher 
who speaks, but when by your personal conviedon you 
recognise that such and such things are bad and to be 
rejected, that they are blameworthy and that they are fit to be 
discarded, that they lead to evil and to suffering, then you 
must reject them. (Anguttara Nikaya Tikanipta 65) fp. 7 .) 

Offerings to the dead and the Paritta service in Japanese 
Buddhism, Khudeiaka^Patho by K, Stcdenstucker (p. 35.) 

Classical c.vamp1e of ancient Buddhist adjuration hymn 
(p. 29.>—N, 

Note to p, 65. 

SAMOm SLTTA. 

There arc three sorts of weapons —TIic weapon of what 
is heard of the Tipitaka, the weapon of quietness 
(Kayaviveka; Solitude, Cittaviveka; detachment of the mind 
from passions, and upadhivivekar nirvana) and the weapon 
pertaining to wisdom.—^. 


(Note to p. 79 .) 

On the Avatamsanka and the MahasannJpatta sec 
Sylvain Levi Notes Cfainoises sur Linde, (BEFEO 1905,)-~N. 
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Note to p. flij 

Oa the Patra or die Bowl of the Buddha destroyed by 
Hun Alfliira Kula, (BEFEO 1905,297.)-N. 


Note to p, sp. 

madhyamakavataha. 

(By CuANDRASIRTt.) 


Translated from-the Tibetan by Vallee-Poussin 
Museon, volume U, Ko. 34. 


Le 


trrnh J**'! shloka nanyabhasaya mJecchah shakyo 

rte lot;* o.ky„ 

hi. P'“'““K.aRataki„ 

(P. 2) cite, » namtobly 
» deSnition of Nirv ana by n»a BuJdhial writers Jayaditya 
and his commentator Jinendrabuddhi.—N. ^ ^ ^ 


Note to p* po. 
MADHVAMIKASUTRAS. 
with Canilrakfrtis Conimentery. 

Majjhima (p 9L ^Th- Maliavastu and 

(p S68V. pfohjbitioii reganJuig' free 

sometinies of verbal ajiracown. ' ^^®**«*« which are 

andPkli. The 
^ *1.47,68, SO, 145, 
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163, ^97, 346, S63, 370, 393, 396, 397, SOS, S06, 814, S81, 
((iompletej, 335, 34$, 849, 354, 355, 361, 362, 566,443,451, 
454,486,492,493, 5Qt, and 504.'— On Jatakas in the Avadana 
literature iioeS. d’OIdenhurg, JR AS, 1893, 304, and Feer les 
Avadanas Jatakas, JA 1834, 382. Vyakaraaa or exposition 
is the term used for the prophetb future histones. The 
Avadana Shataka has been edited by Speyer and translated 
into French by Fccr who in a series of essays (JA 1878-1334) 
translated and discussed a number of the Avadanas. 
(Speyer VoL II, Preface p. XV,) Books in which the Roman 
EHnarius ts menUoned as the Dinara could not have 
been composed prior to the second CJiristian century, since 
this coin came to India only through the Greeks. See Jolly 
Recht, und Sitte <p. 23.) — N, 


Not to p. po, 

MADHYAMIKASBASTRA OF NAOARJUNA. 

(Translated from Tibetan by Max Walleser.) 

The older Buddhism was positive interwoven with 
scepticism and a goodly siharc of indifierentism, but the new 
phase which introduced itself as Mahayana, that is the great 
vehicle in contrast with the older or smaller vehicle of 
I linayana, has by no means all the inner development which 
is easily understood as advanced to the denial of all 
pbenoracna, p, 3. According to WalJeser the Akutobhaya 
commentary supplies a cue to the terminology and the dog¬ 
matics of the preceding and contemporary 1 linayana texts 
throwing J|ght on the obscure relation between the Pali 
Abhidharma and the Abhidharnia KosJia of Vasubandbu 
(p. IV) 
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Owing to the perfect precision of the Ti'hetan translation 
and the systematic persistence with which it has Seen 

I *^I expressions heiog invariably 

translated by the same equivalents, it is possible almost to 

j^nstruct ifl ,ts literal entirety the orjgioaj Sanskrit text of 
Nagarjuna, fp. ^ 


1 Mote to p. 05 ,) 

mamavana sutralamkara of asanoa. 

TJie text and translation of the book areama™-*^ * 
illustration ol French scholarship. The author's ^ 

fs* f"“ “ *' • "“''tr: 

betwei-n 680 and B3S VD a ^ r " “ ^‘‘•"‘^^hakaia Mitra 
-Devnagari ch.n^ter wiU 

maintained before, the Cambridge edition JTthe’ 
and other texts would have eaiiSi in non. 1 %! 

Itar n« ton printed i, die Roman 

Law »y> ■!» Devnagari ediHona reach a eSfi r^ 

»B pnerallj .nm. oonaideratitm 1 ^ 
scholars ajid vet who . ” '^y t-uropean 

European editors might stimulate ^ example of 

- «.a ft-n daa^Il <1 

are in danger. For ImJianism, as iJJfconS 
an empty exercise of diJetUntism R> 

^itological, political, reJigfous and social ^Zbl 

have regard for the hundreds of millions of 

arc^a^ted by the« problems and whose "[ft 

with the success of their soletion, ^ “^^"^cted 
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Throughout the text Sylvain Levi riotcs the imtnerout 
new wofUa tn Sanskrit unknown to dimt lexicoiiSi indigenous 
or European, which he haa ennsountered in this work. The 
future Asanga was first of all known under the name of 
Vaaubandhii and his two younger brothers aljjo were 
so called (p. 3), The Tibetan translation of the 
Sutralankara waa also prepKued by an Indian caltetl 
Shakyasiniha aaaiated by Tibetan Lotsav'as or interpreters. 
In the text there arc traces of influence of the spoken 
vernacular or of aorne language in which the epithet follows 
the qualifying noun (p. 12). Here as in the Divyavadana the 
bristles with solociama and barbarous phrases as 
judged by the standard cfPajiinu But the fact ^ma to be that 
Buddhlat Sanskrit constantly tends to emancipatioii from the 
mnumerahle rules laid down by the grammarians and to make 
nearer approach to the spoken idiom. Two or three centurlea 
after Asangu the Sanskrit grammar prepared by Candragomi 
marks the capitulation on the part of Buddhism to Brahmanic 
purism (p. 13). As regards the scriptural texts drawn 
upon by Aaanga the Sauivukta Agama seemv to have been 
his &vourite. Next comes the Anguttara (p, 15). Sylvain 
L^i bolds that Asanga was influenced by the currents of 
foreign rel^ous beliefs having come into contact with the 
profossors of Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity 
Hanicheism ([\ tS). 

Definition of Buddhavaebana (p, 10 note). The 
concord of the Sanskrit texts with Pali is constantly esta¬ 
blished reference being made to the Pali canou page 

186 where the agreement is perfectly literal). How fora 
thorough knowledge of BuddJusm is unattainable without 
Chinese and Tibetan may be judged from the Ftench- 
Sanskrit, Sanskrit-French, Chinese-Sanskrit, and Tibetan- 
Sutskiit vocabularies appended to this book.—R 
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NqU to p. 97, 

Hsna in his Ilarahacharita {p. 2G5-6) gives & detailed 
description of the various religious persuasions in his time. 
The monkeys who had talten the three refugees of Buddhism 
occupied themselves with the rituals of the Chaitya. Devout 
parrots versed in tlie Shakyashastras expounded theKhoslia, 
which was no doubt the Abhidliarma Khosha of Vasuhandhu, 
while some Mainas after thetr monastic exercises^ the ten 
ShikshapadJUi lectured on the Lttw^ and the owls recited the 
history of the pret^ious births of tlic Buddha and the tigers 
under the restraining influence of the teachings of the Buddha 
renounced flesh food,—N, 


Note tn |i* 97^ 

Ettinghausen in his Harshavardhana giv'cs the Supra- 
bhata-stotra {p. 172) which illustrates die type of inspiring 
poetry not often to he met with in classical Sanskrit literature 
and which IS an index to the piety and fervour of the 
Alahayanistic authors,—N. 


^ Note to p, 101, 

SMIliSHASAMUCCAVA. 

The of the book represents a type fani'liar to 

^ commentary 

on Kan^s or memorial verses written by himself, Bandalfs 

passages which arc 

tradittoti of Buddhism. «A curious instance of Uic 
^ ^ ^ sacred language is * found in charm 
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where the conclusion is practiGnlty a sentenoc ofPal(j”{p- 
14). Bandall believes in tbc espcrtncs^ of the Tibetan 
translators- When L find how wonderfully well even as 
late as the IXth century the Pandits who translated the 
Prakrit Dohakoshas tnio Tibetan understood the extremely 
difficult forms of that work, 1 must unhesitatingly rqect 
ChilJet's suppoaitiofi tliat the northern Buddhists were 
misilcd by ignorance of Pali (p- 14). It will be found 
that the confusion of forms is sometimes on the side 
of Pali tradition md that the Sanskrit writing 
Buddhism pre^rt'cs the etymological one ” (p. 15)* Duties of 
married lifc(p. 7S), Medicine includes use of spells (p^ 142)- 
Certain almstras to be avoided {p* 1^2;* On feith (p. 5). A 
precept which lias na parallel in the Pratimoksha as known 
from Pali or as yet translated from Chinese ? it illustrates a 
familiar posture for kings and ocher laymen found in Buddhist 
art as in the Amiras''ad sculptures (p. 125)- Discussion on 
animal food prohibited with reser\^e (p, 131 and 137)* 
Example of the Sanskrit text transcribed and not translated 
in the Tibetan version (p* 1S9), Snake charms (p, 141), 
Example of aDharani (p* 142), Buddbbt confession of sins 
(pp* 160-lfil). Traditional list of tortures in Sanskrit and 
Buddhist writera (p. 181), Parallel betwoen Sanskrit and 
Pali enumeration of heretic schools (p. 331)^ Example of 
Mantra transliterated not translated into Sanskrit (p. 355). 
The nuntber of works consulted by Shantideva Js 108,—N- 


Note lo p, toi. 
BODHICASVAVATARA. 

Tran^latsd bv 

Vi\Ll.EE POUSSIN, 

Against the theory of extreme self-safirigco sec tlic *'\tna- 
bhava-raksha. ^ 
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The legends of the surrender of his cyc« and his chddren 
by the Huddha arc not to be imitated hy others, Usiag 
Jt'fcrdt, 198, (p. 43). Buddhist Confession of Sins, (pp. 27-66.) 

Shantideva speaks at the moat with reserve regarding 
tte imgical formulas which tnay be held to include Tantra, 
^hi, d. V. 5, 9C>, fp. 45). Vnllee Poussin differing from 

/ Aa^\ attributes tmly one text, iriiifa sumntiava, to Nagaijuna 
(p* 4&.) 

For the authority on which the Mahayana enjoins 
marriage upon the monks and the future Buddhas and 
ultimately leads to the esceasas of the lantras, see p. 51, 

The value of fbree, ,-hich docs not seem to exclude 

chapter ‘7 of Bodhi o. v. 


BODHICARYAVATARA SANSKRIT TEXT. 

mauthorhas composed his Ixwk not because he has 
«>ythlng new to convey, nor because he is an expert^er » 
s<»J»itous about others but only to please 

E»mple of touching devotional hymns, fp, 48.) 

Buddhist confession of sins, (p, 69 ^ 
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E^allels between Bodhicaryavatara and Svayambba- 
piiran, (p. 72.) 

Tbc aspirant's desire to he the protector of the poor, 
leader of the caravan, to be a ship or bridge to those desir ing 
to cross the ocean, (p. B3.) 

Instead of subjugating all sensatwns it is easier and 
more desirable to control tiie mind just as it is infinitely more 
easy to protect onescl f against thorns etc., by a piece of 
leather required to make the sole of your shoes than to cover 
the whole earth with leather, (pi 102). Brohibitioit against 
sufiBering discomfort for others, (p. 142). On the theory of 
aiityvg'a, die contrast with the doctrine of the Ilinayana, 
(p. 283). 

Respect far Hirmyaoa, (p. 14fi). The femiliar posture for 
lajrmcn found In Buddhist art and not prescribed in (he 
Pratimoksha, (p, 143). 

Anxiety to gain popular fevour, (p. 146) 

Kalyanamitra, {p. 153}. 

Recommendation to study the subas, fp, 159). 

Insistence on the study of Shikshasamuccaya, (p. 16B), 

Authority of Nagarjuna (p. 161). 

To act upto and not merely to read the scriptures | the 
mete reading of pharmaceutical works will not efiut a 
patient’s cure, fp. 1367), 

Duty of cheerfulness, (p, 172*3). 

Diverse tortures, (p. 177 j/^.) 
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gion ttsclf, (p, 2C4). Causes ot want of energy, (p, E 44 ). 
IVjdc in being a follower of the Kuddha, (p, 273), 

without unnatural restraint in 

foreign lands, (p. 207 ), 

in home 

the m cning to he down in bed like the dead, (p. 3 ls) Tb^ 

ti^'o varieties of truth, fa ain *- ' ^ 

of Mai'a ru-Cl. . **Pl^”ation of the doctrine 

y Shunyata as h the Bhagavali, (p, 379.) ^N. 


Note to p, 104 , 

t-AMVlAISf ON PAU BOOK-TJTI.ES. 

Buddhaghosa in explaining gs, how die Jipitaka 
as an aggregation of collections fnikav.-i 
regarded as five-fold, says that ir ^ 

tweeds ;-Apart from the fmi^r Nikavas all 
the entire Vinaya and .^bhidamma ajd *e 
works, Khuddaka pacha etc ate thp 
continuing with a ^h^ " ' 

apm from theim fonr ml^ ^ ** 

of Buddha other than ^ 

nikaya." (p. 655 )^ ^ the Khuddaka- 

Homeric question, answ^ered that 

by Homer, hut by another man of the V """" 

the ^uhle is often the other wav ^ T 
another naine The Hind <s the same with 

‘t«dwod«,had ihebadhabiTnfr"*" ^htoric:^ documents 
person by different na^rof ^the Stame 
Viknnna-afka-VikToma-aditva. Thus 
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ono of the three Elders at vrhose request Buddhoghosa wrote 
the Ja, till., la oallcd by him (K 1) Buddha-devu, but by the 
Gnvo., p. SS, Buddhapiya.—Unfortunatclyi this ia true not 
only of men, but also of texts. The Dhammaaangani is 
called Dhairtina> 3 angaha by the great Buddhaghoaa himself at 
D. cm, U 17; while in the Rangoon (Mvindync ed. of AtthSi- 
salmi, p,* 103, lines 19-19 and £6, we read Atthasaltni naini 
Dhammasangah-atthakatha, but in line £7, Dharnmasangani* 
ntthakatha. 

The tides of such texts arc justly the despair of 
Occidental librarians and bibliographers, who are inevitably 
at their wit's end in trying to perform the welhnigh impossible 
task of making these Oriental books available to Orientalists 
Perhaps we ought not to blame the Hindus. With their 
erudition, profovtnd in many ways, but narrow, they had no 
more conception of the many-sided knowledge indispensable 
for a modem librarian than they had of aerja] automobiles or 
wireless telegraphy, {pp, 698, 6S4).—N. 


Note to p, io,| 

The Maharatanakuta Dharmaparyaye Kashyapa Farivartab 
has been edited with notes by Baron yon Steel-Holstein. 

(Bulletin of the Imperial Academy of St, Petersburgli, 1909 
p. 739,)-N. _ _ 

Note to p, no. 

BULLBTIN de L'ACAOEmiE des SCIENCES. 

St. PRXBRSBURCtI 
June ij, tgii. 

Notes on the Trikayastava by Baron A. von Stacl-Ho] stein 
(p. 837J. The 1-Iymn has been reconstructed into its original 
Sanskrit form from the Chinese transcription.—N. 
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Note to p. 12a. 

SUBHASITA-SANORAHA 

wmctimc. repulsive to modern readers^ 
a dictum ofNagarjuna, quoted fp 

B^d",: «f -li- 

ri:,ri:ur -r 

by B„ddUm Po»*wn„Th™ “°®°'""''=“‘*p'« 
cJue aa to how Buddhiil ^ntoigs we have a 

and finally disappeared 0^^^" ^ fiiacredited in India 

M the if 

cnecK s(n even m great sinners ^ 


(Albert J. Edmund's work no js jji - 
Ctn^h is invaluable, also for thp Cirh/iam 

v<d„™ I, 188 ft p"Xp^i " 

M^.v.d^B.^asrySi^srcror.r’*'- 

B.p»nd»„„r^f.c'hSG;rp=f'’^ 
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19 assumed aho hy O- Pfidderer, Dit Eft/s/dvng d/s 
CArisUffiumkMt second edition. Munich l&OT, p, 193 j also 
Emat Kuhn in a posteript to the book of Bergh van Eystnga 
(p. 100) and R. Piaohel (Deutsche Litiig. 19f4 Septcmher 
Sp. 2933 ff.) who Ri^tm “ die question whether Indian 
influences are to be found in the narrative literature of the 
Gospels can now no longer he denisi/^ln diverse points K* E* 
Neutnajin is of similar views, Gs/ama BuddAM III, 112, 
2BGA, 253A, 25dA, 2B0A+ 3B4A- A ^ort of primitive Chrisdan 
connection is supposed by H. Kern (Deutsche Litatg, 1382, 
Sp, 1276) and O. Franke (Deutsche Litztg, l3DLf Sp, 27S7| 
ft). A, Weber (The Greeks in India, SBA 1890^ p, 928 f.), 
and il. Olden berg^ (Tlicolog. Litztg- 1&05 Sp. 65 ft dm 
Aft^n Indien (p^ 17 f.) Still leave the question open. Wholly or 
almost repudiating is the attitude of T*W„ Rhys Davids, SUE 
xIt 165 f, I J, Estlin Carpenter The First Three Gospels, their 
Origin and Illations, 1890j p. ISO ftj 161, 174, 203, 237; 
E, Hardy, dtr Buddhhmm * p. UO; E. W. I lopkina India Old 
oftd A'/u^p P» liO I E, Wiiidisch nfjvd BuddAt^, p» 60, 214, 
312 and BtiddAaU Gfiarii p* 195 \ La VaJlee Poussin 
190S, 358 and 5 ^ S. Levi 

1908, volume G5, p. 382; A. B. Keith, JRAS 1910, 213; R* 
Garbe, Dtuhi:ht RundseAu Volume 144, 19 iO, p. 73, and 
Volume 149, 19Ll^ p* 122, and CtiHifi&atirtit af Buddhiim 
CAristiumfyi Chicago^ 19111 EJw, Lehmann Buddhism as an 
Indian sect and World Religion Tubmgi.Ti, 1911, p, 79w Some 
of these authorities deny all similarities others explain them 
without assuming mutual dependence.—Winterriitx* 


Nate Id p 126. 

Edmunds Ij 107, 167; Luke I, 35 Majjhima Ntkaya, S9, 
l£S, Edmunds L !98 and PJschel, Life and Teachings of the 
Buddha p* 2S, sec no depetidcnce here* Edmunds U, 123^ 
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Mark IX, Luke IX, 30. Khya DavjtJa Dialogues oftlie 
Huddha II, lie, Dutoit Life of the Buddha,p. 2S3. Bcrgh van 
Eysinga £] ; Edmuads 1, 181. The Buddhist legend was 

l^doubtedly known in the thinl century B.C., «jns«iuently 
borrowing on the i^rt of tfie Buddhists is out of question. 

Luke n 41. The similarity is greater with Ulitavistara 
^ than with the Nidamkatha (Rhys Davids Buddhist Birth 

ZTi K ’ ^ I, 39, 

Bergh van hysmga, p. 26. 

JatUajolumc I,p. 60, Rh„ David, Buddhi,, Birth 

ttw'that thij’ ! Iteiyh van Eysirga, p. 41. hi, 

^ EcnedKtibns occur, al,c in tile chants 
heumanu Song, of the Moska and Nuns, p. as 
Lelimann Der BuddhJsnius, p. 85 } However u * ’ 

-cui. i, .hiking in an 


to II71P 

1 ,^ ^faijhima nikaya 36 i Edmunds 

^ 30) i, altogether a late work. (Uhmann 

aninnd, U, 257, JaaknXr. ISO, Matth. JUV 24 • Bervh 
van tystnga, p. 45} Carpenter First Ttn-Td' * * “ 

Garhe Contribution,, p 12 . , ^ tsMOel,, p. 2t3! 

metaphor of the born blind (John IXi 

tjonn IX) with the Saddharim. 
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NeiiJiiaiitii Songs of the Monks and N'lins^ p- 359+ There 
is a greater simiiarity between Matth, XVII, 19^ where there 
is mention of the retnovaJ of the mountains by fiiith and 
Angattara nlkaya, Vl^ 24^ where it js said that the monk by 
means of his meditation can split the [lifnalaya. Edmunds 
llj 40.— WintemiCz. 


Note to p. 123 . 

BUDDHIST TEXTS IN JOHN BV EDMUNDS. 

On the £Gth of August in the Eastern Comninnion and 
on the 27th of November in the Western we hav'e the singuiar 
spectacle of Catholic priests commemorating the Hindu 
thinker as a Christian saml.—N. 


Nute to p. 129, 

Khuddakapatho Vlll translated by Wmtemitz, Rel, 
Lesebuebf p. 270, see Edmunds Ij 222, Lehmann Der 
BuddhismuSt (p. 92.) 

Bergh van Eysinga, p. 771 Edmunds L iii to lfi4. On the 
other hand it is less probable that already in the fir^t century 
Christian ideas should have penetrated India- J. l^hlmaim 
(Indische Fahrten, Volume 1^ ICO, 129, 152 j The Thomas 
legend) would have it that the ActsofTlioims rest on a 
hiatorical basis, that already in the first century a Cbrisciart 
mission was operating in MonJicrn India and that the 
Mahavamstic Buddhism developed under Christian influenceSp 
Winternitz is inclined as little to agree with that argument 
as with that of Garbc (Deutsche Rund Buddhismus, 38| p. 76,) 

According to Wintemita the Acts of ITitmas only demon¬ 
strate that at the time of their composition, I the third 
century A. D*, Christiana had penetrated to Gandhani+ 




H^gh van Eysingo, p. 04, atid Garbe Contributicjns. p, 19, 
^ready m 1/02 the Augastine monk Georgias indicated that 
there were reports about the Buddha in Tibet similar to those 
to the five year old Jesug in the Gospel of Thomas, 
^ U Conrady the Gospel 0) Thomas, Theolc^ca] Studies 
and Cnticism, Gotha 1808, fp. 403,) 

II P.83S, (Foumox UltaiHlaia 

iFe, ft would appau- tliM 

tlictories™* onlyfiomlho mouUu 

Hod brought rhemfrom Wh bul thxt he 
had « oi the text of the Ulitaristwa hcibro hint 

panxf'lhTL"! “f ““ Oiogodo Conh. co™- 

a ftgond udth the Buddha leoMd 

Arab,, volume lil. 189,. (’^ S^“™ ouvrage. 

brought the'^^uXXend’hw''*«> 

(aSBA, 1909, p/isofij bnt 11^*^ 

'ttoance must have been only a Chris/ 

«»itaJned h, the hook arc Christian Thl 

-atedaJ as ;he "" 

g«e^ *" Judsaf, 

Syriao and I^havi t and b ^ *^hisattva. !„ Arabfa, 

Arabic Balauhrw^^^^ The sage 

'^nicn ach.0fding to fCghn 
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is traceable to Bhagavan. Barlam and Joaaphet already 
appear 33 saints in the CaUlogus Sanctorum of Peter de 
Natstibiis tvbo died about 1370. 

Angelo de Gubernatis and A. Oblonsky (i.* Pinnee 
Siddhartha, a dranm in €\'e acts, 1399) liave djamatised tJie 
life of the Buddha. Max Koch, Studies in comparative 
literary historyi volume Ill, p. 112. Most remarkable art 
Buddhist tales by Paul Daltlke, 1904.—Winlernitz. 


Note to p, 13a. 

A note on Balauhar wa Budasef by G. K. Nariman, Ind. 
AnL 1913, 2S2.—N. 


Appendix I, p, Ida. 

To Professor Mcrniann Olden berg we owe a Study in the 
History of the Buddhist Canon (Ciottingen 1912) b which the 
conparative value of Pali and Sanskrit sources is exambed 
b most minute detail, parallels between the two being 
instituted at every step. He admits that the Pali text is a 
translation from the Magadhi origbal (p. 61). lie examines 
the Kvyavadana, Avadanashataka and the recently discovered 
iBragmeuLs of the Sanskrit Canon. He is unable to decide 
whether some of the divergences manitest between the 
several recensions go back to the Pali redactors of the 
Magadhi origtmd. 

Alchovigh Olden berg is inclined to the Piali aohool and his 
two masterly dissertations arc partly directed against Sylvab 
Levi's essay, he impartially indicates the passages where 
I^i is corrected by the Sanskrit-Chlncsc tradition. An 
ioftruotive illustration is given at p. 172, It is a quesdon of 
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the four Brahmana-saccanL The Pali has -all the oreahitt:® 
Ignorant hence the compasaion” the Chinese on tlie 
other hand gives - do harm to no creature." The Pali text 

found .n Ae Sianieae edition os against the edition Tf the 

transl r ^T^'- basis of the Chinese 

d’it ^ ‘^iVihe corrects the .Sanskrit of the recently 

''”*™';‘’ ifP- "S' 1")- TO" conolu«o„ to which 

T"*■«» ” <1>--Ircoo.co,, 
.-^d in the,r form approach right near to the Pali texts oartiv 
they cojEicide with k ^ P^tiy 

/ EM.IUC wim thcniH but mother places there are wide 

I'JI ‘"'“'"“''■‘y “f *'»li tcadition cannot 

onlhcVlrieca,«7tiXrt“°“™'‘^“' 

«:..s of B,“dircrr:r"”''^‘™^- 

«qoai„..d with Iholcscwj „fl 

r-dfrto.e™ 

from the heavens of the 

hath at Bharhut and Sanchi ■ 00^,1 i 

(P.a.»). “t,*oe, wichoot .7y7o ^ ;r7. 
was composed m Magadhi."^N.^ ^ ^ ^ 


^<>te Id 

Upatwhya(i;p^tiZ”p’["^^^^^^^^^^ Q“‘^tions of 

Dhammasangani, and the Liter to hirm-'T-”^''^^'*^'’ witi, the 
«iuivatcnt of the Dharma Sth. tu ^ '* Southern 

another name for Shariputm wham"^ ^patishya is only 

«f the Dharma Skhandlia (p. 2 L author 

To sum up,*.in the title of 
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iJpatisa-pasinc, the sixth among the tracts recommended by 
Asoka to his Huddhiet subjects, wehnd the oldest designation 
of the scripture which was called Dhammaaangani, or Dharma 
Skhanda, or niiarma Songraha after the tradition was com¬ 
mitted to writing (p. 26).—N. 


Note to p. 174. 

PRATiMOKSH*. 

Although it was published so long ago as 1869 with 
translation and commentary in Russian it is of standing 
importance because of the use which Minayeff makes of the 
Pali commentaries. The Pali text is edited in the Nagari 
character,—^N, 


For Sanskrit Pratimoksha of the Sarvastivadi school. See 
b'tnot & liuber, J. A 1913 (p. 46S.) 


Tokharian pratimoksha JRRS^ (p, 109, 1918.) 


Note to Appendix II. 

SOME CRITICAL NOTES ON SUTRALANKARA 
OF ASHVAOKOSHA. 

From the SutralankaraSylvain Levi traces to the Chinese 
version of the Tripitaka a number of passages and produces 
from the Pali canon thmr exact parallels. There are 
thus identiSed in the Fait canon seven passages from the 
Anguitara Nikaya, two from the Digha, nine &otn Majhima, 
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Sweden from the Samyutta, two from Pali VJnaya, two fcoia 
m AMana, two from the Dhamimpada, sir from the 

Tothe original Sanskrit now surt'iving only in Chinese the 
savant tra^ four passfiges. one to Dfrgha, sev’en f 

M,nese}MuIasan-astivadi Vinaya, three to the Sarvastivadi 
one to the Mahasanghika vinaya, seven tcTZ 
O^vad^, three to the Tibetan DuJva. four to the 

of the JSr\ I^harmapada, one to the Tibetan 

if-u Sanskrit Karmashatafea^ six to the S^skrit 

Pali passages to various other Sanskrit, 

Pal., Chinese and Tibetan extant soriptures. 

We shall glancse at only the most impertant cf chest 

ren«Mmsa"*//^°T-I?- has several pajallcis. It 

eanti, ^ transmitted broken up in the Pali 

“ of^air^he^' known i 

^amana." This is to be found in the 40 ^ "" 

P»m hou «raa.a ^ p„ padam pa,ipa„^ 

^ 804 i. d.c of loth 

-ortviDg io "I* 
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The IStli KriTioii contAiru the atery of Koti-lcima. A 
study it shows that Ivshemcndra, the compiler of Ava4aint 
kalpaJaNi had for hk source the document of the 
Mulasarv'astJvadi school. Parenthetically it may he noted 
that the Svayamhhu Purana Is closely connected with the 
Divyavadana, The text of the tsira quoted in the 19th story 
refers to the Sarnyuklanikaya, (Vol. V, p. 91,) 

The 35th s.ory has a parallel in the MahacaUa (VoL Ul, 
pp. 50-52), A parallel passage is to be found in the Samuktet 
mkaya 21, p, 219). The Sanskrit redaction of the 
Samyuktagama baa been lost, but a portion ofit has been 
discov'ered in Chinese Turkestan by the Grunwedet mission 
(Toung pao, July 19C4|. From this story Plrof, Sylvain Levi 
conics to the conclusion that Aehvaghosha preferred the 
canonical text of the Sanskrit redaction to the Pali, 

The 42nd story ctmtains a hymn to Shariputra sung by 
two monks, which is of historical importance. An almost 
verbal identity of expression is to be found with Divyavadana 
(p. 394). 

The story of Pantiiaka appears in the 43rd story. The 
sermon is a highly interestii^ tale of the Dityavadana. This 
story aiso mentions a number of names which have been 
traced through the Chinese to their original Hindu shape. 

F 

The 4Sth story has its reflex in the Sanskrit Dharmapada. 
It is the story of Shura whose proper name was misunderstood 
by previous scholars. 

The stanzas cDlfected in the 49th story are to be found 
in the Samyutta Ntkaya, Vol. I, (p. 57). 

The simile of the four varieties of mangoes as given in 
the 58th story is to be ibund in the Anguttara Nikaya, 
Vol. n, p, 106. fCactaromc ambupama puggala). 
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d., 7 regantt,gd.e 

JeB.ls of Ite life of the B„adha md the qoeteeh whioh feme 

monks wee notorious m exciting^ At times the sago had to 

TtH mIk e***"?” “ “ f™'- 

OL HI, 15.). ^\e have corresponding Suttras in the 

veesim though the difleroocs hetweu Phli ,u,d 
Uuneae arc quite palpable. 

The 52nd jtorjt i, perhaps the most iostnictive in the 
whole ooilKti^. ffere the euthor mfes dimer to tta 

c " ^ n'»“Va fVol I 435) 

^^nakritMadhyainagama has the same identicaj’sut J.' 

careful cottiparative study of the Pali and 
as represented by the Chinese translation leads SylvJiT'^l 

there is order an2 

there. ^s^^Ho 

SitXt 

Kshe^nd?'r^s by 

with the Sutralankara. Hence ifT. “ 

Ksliemeiidni trorked on the 

•Sarvastivadi school. prov’ided by the 

as has been exhauitivSy'^jh^" h’^,' Divyavadana 

1304). ^ ^ ^ by M, Huber (B E F E O 

WureosofBSjrti»^6uE"g'^t^ ^ 

peculiar significance. 


k is based on the text which we find tn the AngutUra 
Nikaya, (VoL V, 437). Here ten qualifications of the Bhikshu 
are ccito|)aried to the ten qualities erf the ox. 

In the 6Snd story there is a rejetence to the contents of 
the Then Gathas (verses 2S6-25I) which are illustrated in 
flic Apadana. 

A detailed study of the fiSth story leads Ijcvi to the 
conclusion that the Pali apadana has utilised a passa^ of 
the Sanskrit Sutratankara. 

The 73rd story presents verbal identity with the PalL 
The shloka in Huber's book at p, 423 is a faithful presenta^ 
tiou of Aoguttaranikayat (Vol. lb 275). 

Gurmam ce taramanaoam ujum gaccbatl pun^VO) 

Sabbata ujtun gacchanti nette uju gate sati} 

Evam eva manussesu yo hoti settha sanuuato^ 

So ceva dhanunam carati pag eva itara paja. 

The Sutralankara containsi as a work of aggressive 
Buddhiam' may be expected to dO| many flings at the 
Brahmanic institutes and their ritual, thdr castes, and their 
general habits, which are totally opposed to die Buddhiatio 
principles. The 77th story illustrates this.—^N’. 


Note to Appendix III, p, 307. 

Grierson holds that the Paishaoi prakrtt was a vernacular 
language of the country around Taxilta and that it is closely 
alli^ to PalL Wc have a strong reason for holding that 
literary Pali is the literary form of the Mogadhi language 
which was used as a medium of literary hstniction in the 
Takshashila Umversity» (Bhandarkar's Conunemorative 
Essay S| Home of Palt). 
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Note to Appendix V, p, 314. 

An impofUnt contribution to the Iranian influence on 

Ii.^e «de Lnterature Rdrgieusc, March-Aprii 1912, 


1914}, 


Central Asian Studies by Sylvaii, Lc^j, fp^ 953 jp^^S, 


«1| I* 

nombreaux on 

ChlncM^li aE ^^oroastrian texts in 

* European translaHon ? 


Note to p, 32 j. 

B.UET.N UE L.ACADE«,e DES SCIENC E. 

St. PEfiaitnjm- 

Afarc^, /poj^ 


p. 217. 

Khotan is derived kx. c- s 

BEFEO, 1905.-N, ^ Levi from Costana. 
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Note to p, aip. 

BliLtETIN DE L'ACADEMIE DES SCIENCES. 

St. PHTe«sm.Tjc. 
tst Aprils i^og, 

Tokh&riaii and language I, by Baron A.*'von 5tael< 
Holstcui, p. 47S.—N* 

Note to p. aap, 

BULLETIN DE L'ACADEMIE DBS SCIENCES. 

St. Petersbcro. 

^ December tgoS. 

Toklianan and language 11, by Baron A. von Stacl- 
UoUtem.—N. 

Note to p. aap. 

For a Tokharian Pratimoksha see JRAS, p. 100, ISig. 
On UJdyotakara a contemporary of Dharmakirtj see Vfdya- 
bhuahana JRAS p. BOl, 1914.—N. 


Note to p. 335 

For references to the Magians see Uigurica by T. W. K, 
Muller, (p, 9)^N. 

Note to p. 3^8, 

HAND BOOK TO THE SCULPTURES IN THE 
PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

(By B. D. SpooNBR.) 

In the Peshawar Museum there arc sculptures jtj 
which the young Buddha is represented as at school 
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where he astonished his teacher by enumerating raore 
scripts and modes of writing than the teacher knew (p. Sj* 

ScuJpture No, 15S in the Pealiawar Museum depicts the 
scene of the ordination of Nanda and half brother of the 
Buddha against his will. Most people will agree in hoping 
with Dr. SpoGocr that there is a stoiy of forced cooversioti 
somewhere hut certainly at present it is obscured if at all 
Gristing. It may be that tlie extraordinary love and pity of 
the Buddha urged him to save humanity even at the price of 
being temporarily cruel ip, 28 ). 

Gandharais the present Peshawar district with soine 
adjotning territories (p. S4). 


The art represented by the Gmidbata sculptures 
according to Dr. Spooner is the result of the union of the 
older Indian or Pcrso-lndian art and Hellenistic art as it was 
known in Baktria (p, 84). 


older Indian monuments never show any represent 
^ of the Master, bis presence in any good ccanposition 
Wing indicated by same sacred symbol (p. 87). 


w of the first writing lesson in sculpture 

r^,^7 at Peshawar had an added interest in that the writing 
bo^shows a few Kbaroshthi characters, which the infent 
Buddha IS supposed to have written (p. 54).—N. 


Note to p, 374, 

STUDIES OF BUDDHISM IN JAPAN 
(By a. Lloyd.) 

K^htat»e.i«ar!onvwtiaBull[iU«ro nfta a neriad 
01 roUg«..bositotionwd v»=illatioi, which may haw^ 
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the cause of the sending of the Magi, t^anishka puts an Ms 
coins sometimes Hindu and souiettines Zoroastrian symbol 9, 
His conversion to Buddhism is said to have been due to an 
occideutai meeting with an aged sage who, supposing St. 
Luke^s storj’ to be historica], may very well have been one of 
the Wise Men (p. 6). The Japanese name for the 

Saddharmapundorika is Hokke or Hoke (p. 7). 

The Chinese text translated fixvm Sanskrit often 
represents an eariter version than the Pali (p, 8), It is curious 
that the true Buddhist propaganda in China wa^ headed by a 
prince from Parthta in 148 A, D, who had resigned his throne 
in order to become a monk {p. 37), h is noteworthy that of 
the earlier Buddhist missionaries to China nearly all came not 
from India hut from Central Asia, from Parthia and Afghanistan 
and that India proper took no share in the work until much 
later (p. SS). 

According to Lloyd the Shtngon doctrine is simply 
Manichaeism (p, 48). When a Manichacan became a 
Christian he was required to make tlie following abjuration; 

" I anathematise Terebuithua who is called the Buddha, 
Zoroaster whom Manes called a god who had, so he said, 
appeared in former times to the Indians and Persians and 
whom he named the sun, etc." (p, 44). St. Augustine was 
himself at one time a Manictiaean (p, 45). According to 
Lloyd, Saddhanna pundorika, so strangely Christian tn every 
point as welt as in its imagery, was inspiied by Alexandrian 
thought and lay at the basis of the Mantchaean heresy 
(p. 113). The name of the Parthian prince was Anshikao 
who was apparently a nephew of Kliosroes and who resided 
at Rome as a hostage fi)r several years until released by 
Hadrian (p. 128).—N, 
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Note to Appendix X, p arg. 

KF 5 HARCHES SUR BOUDHtSMB, 

(By 

According to the Kathavathu the law was expounded by 
Ananda and not by the Buddha (p. £4). Satire against 
Buddhists (p. 4S).-N. 


Note to Appendix X p. 379, 

Bendall, (Catalogue of Buddhist ^[anu^af^pt^ p. 25) 
describing the Cambridge Manuscript ot Abhidharma koaha 
Vyakhya by Vashonrutra says that it is an accurate copy, 
TJk accuracy and the great value of the work may be judg^ 
from the fact that firstly it was the only copy of the work 
existing in Nepal, and secondly that the owner before parting 
with it had a copy made for himself. Vasliomitra metitibna 
two of his predecessors Gunamati and Vasumitra, 

The Abhidharma Kosha was translated into Chinese in 
5BS, and again in 854, 

According to Waddell (proceedings Asiatic Bengal 18S9 
p. 70) Tissa Moggaliputta described by thePoii chroniclers of 
the Mahavamsa is idcotioal with Upagupta of the Northern 
tradition (p. 22).—N, 


Note to Appendix X, p. 179. 


On the Vibhasha shostra drawn 
BEFEO, laos, (Pt 886).-N, 


up by IvajiLshka see 
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Ndte to Apiteiiiilx p, 379- 
J* R, A* S. 1910. 

Vallcc Poussin evidently shows that veUanta so far from 
refuting Buddhism in its entirety has been itself influenced by 
tire latter. Aceordiog to Sukhtankar Shankar himself is 
indebted to Kagarjuna (p. 129^—N. 


Note to Appendix XI, p- aSy, 

BULLETIN DE L’ACADEMIE IMPERIALE DES 
SCIENCES. 

St. 

Aprii iga^ 

Jain Notes M# U* Mironov^ p* 501* 

J. A. Sur la recitation primitive des textes bouddbiques 
by Sylvain Levi. 

Example of Using’s abbreviated Chinese translation of 
the Mulasaiv’astivadijfp. 412.) 

Svlvain Levi proves that the Atthaka vagga which 
Rhys Davids calls the Book of the Eights (JPTS 1897) is 
really speaking the equivalent of Sanskrit artba and not 
attha p* 413. 

Vasubandhu in his Abhidhartna Kosha refers to the 
arihavargiyesuktani {p* 414.) 

The Arthavarga is quoted as a particular colfeciion by 
Vasuban^u and Asanga (p« 415.) 
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The Ai-thav'ofga counts among the most ancient portions 
of Buddhist literature (p, 417.) 

The Tibetan corrects the Sanskrit titles of some of the 
texts mentioned in the Divyavadana (p. 413.) 

On Chanda and its meaning (see p. 445).—,N. 


Note to Appendix XII, p agj. 

Critical remarfts on th* text of ihe Divvavadma* WZKM 
volume 16, by J, S, S^yer (p, loi.) ^ 

So^ of the tales abound in Prakriticisinsand a good 
many of the metrical compositions are obviously Sanakritised 
rcp^uctions of stanzas in some popular dialect. It is dear, 
for instate, that in the famous two shlokas *hich began 
wth arabhadhvam nishkramata and occurring so frequently 
the genitive mrtyunah rests on an original maectmo and that 

^da^rm iva kunjarah is a clumsy tmnsposition of the 
frakrit nadagartn'a kunjarou—N. 
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i 4 « 

•life* 


Seven #t* «* --- *■* 

Abhitijshknijrrkiuia -** 

Ahibuddhfl bi Karac(laY>^ha 74, V, Fomm on 
Abhidhanna. Ko^ha of VaacibandKu, (randated 
by Hitien Twiang, bdoa^ to S^vaativada 
Abhidharma Koska Vyaahya of yst-^homitra 
Abhiihamm Konhas translation into Chinese +** 
Abhidhanuna pitabn 

Abhidhanna ChintaiMiJi «■■■ *■-■• *** «•* 

Abhidharoifl Saograha ■mmw Ml. f#f 

Abhinishkt^iniana 13 sutra *ii 
AdbTi iitiiii.lifl±'ma ;*■<# 

Adlbuddha 
Adi kaimn pradJpa *« 

Adhyardhn shatika prajna paramita 

\grurrtAB B ■** **- **■ •** **" 

Abriman. *. *-* **- 
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